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J.T  feD  to  my  lot  to  publlsb^  with  the  assistance  of  my 
fiiend  Mr  Cottle^  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  works 
of  Chatterton^  in  whose  history  I  felt  a  more  than  ordi* 
nary  interest,  as  being  a  native  of  the  same  city,  familiar 
from  my  childhood  with  those  great  objects  of  art  and 
nature  by  which  he  had  been  so  deeply  iilipTessed,  and 
devoted  from  my  childhood  with  the  same  ardour  to  the 
same  pursuits.  It  is  now  my  fortune  to  lay  before  the 
i^orld  some  account  of  one  whose  early  death  is  not  less 
to  be  lamented  as  a  loss  to  English  literature,  and  whose 
Tirtues  were  as  admirable  as  his  genius.  In  the  present 
instance  there  is  nothing  to  be  recorded,  but  what  is  ho- 
nourable to  himself  and  to  -  the  age  in  wbic\>  he  lived ; 
little  to  be  regretted,  but  that  one  so  ripe  for  heaven  ' 
should  so  soon  have  been  removed  from  the  world. 

Henry  Kirke  Whitb^  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Mary  White,  was  bora  in  Nottingham,  March  Slst, 

VOL.  I.  ▲ 


17B5.  His  father  is  a  butcher;  his  mother^  whose 
maiden  name  was  Neville,  is  of  a  respectable  Stafford- 
shire  family. 

From  the  years  of  thr^   till  five,  Henry  learnt  to 
read  at  the  school  of  Mrs  Garrington;  whose  name, 
uBimportaat  as  it  m^  appear,  is  meqtiosed,  because  she 
bad  the  good  sense  to  perceive  his  extraordinary  capa* 
city,  and  spoke  of  what  it  promised  with  confidence. 
She  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  he  describes  her  with 
affection  in  his  poem  upon  Childhood.    At  a  very  early 
age  bis  love  of  reading  was  decidedly  manifested  ;  it  was 
H  passion  Iq  which  6Teiy  ibiiig  da^  gave  way*    ^  I  oovld 
Iwcy/-  says  bis  eldest  si3t^r,  ^'  I  see  him  ia  his  little  ehair^ 
with  a  large  book  upon  bis  knee,  9uA  n^y  psolber  oaUing, 
^  Henry,  iny  love,  come  to  dinner ;'  wbicb  was  oepeated 
so  often  without  being  regarded,  that  she  was  obliged  ta 
dumge  ibe  tone  of  her  voice' before  she  ooiUd  rouse 
him,''    When  he  was  aboiat  seven,  be  would  cseep  uxb- 
perceived  into  the  kitchen,  to  teach  the  servant  |o  read 
and  write ;  end  be  continued  ihis  for  some  time  befose  it 
wss  discovered  that  be  had  been  thus  laudably  employed. 
He  wrote  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrtrnt,  which  wiis  pnpbably 
his  first  composition,  and  gave  it  to  this  servaivt,  being 
fishamed  to  shew  it  to  bis  mother^    The  coi^adoimesa  9£ 
*  genius  U  sjwajrs  at  first  accompaoied  with  this  diffideiiee  ; 
it  is  a.  sacred  solitary  feeling.    No  forward  ohild^  bP9* 
ever  extraordinary  the  promise  of  his  childhood,  ever 
produced  ^oy  thing  truly  great. 


i 
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WbenHenrj  was  aboai  wt ^  he  wat  placed  uiidef  tbfe 
B^y,  Jobn  Bkuicbani^  who  kept,  at  that  tiiiie»  th^  beat 
acboDl  in  J4oUiogbani«  ,  HeU  be  leamt  vrHiiigi  oritlir 
metip^  and  fiteneh.  Whan  he  was  aboiit  eleren^  ha  one 
day  wrote  a  separate  theme  for  every  hoy  in  his  class, 
which  oonsitted  of  about  tweWe  or  fowtaan*  The  mMter 
nSA  he  had  nerei  known  theol  write  so  well  npon  any 
•bIu^c^  ^ftSake,  mi  could  nojt  refrain  firom  expressing  his 
astonishnMnt  of  the  excellence  of  Henry's^  It  waa  coaai* 
deied  aa  »  great  thing  for  bini  to  he  at  so  good  a  schools 
yet  there  were  some  cinzumataaoes  whioh  lendeffed  it  ktfs 
•adTantogeoifs  to  him  than  it  might  haive  been.  Mtt 
White  badno^^^^^HPercpsao  iier  bosbaodls  IntentiaA  of 
breeding  him  up  to  his  own  businass :  and  by  an  anrai^e* 
ment  which  took  up  too  much  of  his  time,  and  would 
have  ehished  hia  apirk^  if  tboC  *'  moimti^g  spirit^  eauld 
have  been  crushed,  one  whole  day  in  the  weak,  and  his 
leisure  hours  on  the  others,  were  employed  in  carrying  the 
butpher's  basket.  Some  differences  at  length  arose  be- 
tween his  father  and  Mr  Blanchard,  in  consequence  of 
which  Henrjr  was  removed. 

One  of  the  ushers,  ^hen  he  came  to  receive  the  money 
due  for  tuition,  took  the  opportunity  of  informing  Mrs 
White  what  an  incorrigible  son  she  had,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  lad  do  any  thing.  This  informa- 
tion made  his  frieiids  very  uneaay ;  they  were  dispirited 
about  him ;  and  had  they  relied  wholly  upon  this  report9 
the  stupidity  or  malice  of  this  man  would  have  blasted 
Henry's  progress  for  ever*    He  was,  however,  placed 
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under  the  care  of  a  Mr  Shipley,  who  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  a  boy  of  quick  perception,  and  yery  admira- 
ble talents ;  and  came  with  joy,  like  a  good  man,  to  re- 
lieve the  anxiety  and  painful  suspicions  of  his  family. 

While  his  tcbool-masters  were  complaining  that  they 
could  make  nothing  of  him^  he  discovered  what  Nature 
bad  made  him,  and  wrote  satires  upon  tbem.  These 
pieces  were  never  shown  to  any,  except  his  most  particu- 
lar friends,  who  say  that  they  were  pointed  and  severe. 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  table  of  contents  to  one  of 
his  manuscript  volnmesj  under  the  title  of  School-Lam- 
poons ,*  but,  as  was  to  be  ezpcctod,  he  had  cut  the  leaves 
out,  and  destroyed  them. 

One  of  his  poems  written  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
\,  is  preserved. 
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And  woo  the  muse's  gentle  power» 
In  unfrequented  rural  bower ! 
BqI>  th !  such  hettai<4ippiofichlng  jojt 
Will  never  greet  my  longing  eyes ; 
Still  wfll  they  cheat  in  vision  fine. 
Yet  never  but  in  fancy  shine. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  little  wren 

That  shrilly  diirps  from  yonder  glen  I 

Oh,  far  away  I  then  would  rovc^  ^ 

To  some  secluded  busby  grov9; 

There  hop  and  sing  with  careless  ifeCf 

Hop  and  sing  at  liberty; 

And  tiU  death  should  slop  my  lay%f 

Far  from  men  would  spend  my  days* 

About  this  time  hia  mother  was  iodoceclt  bj  the  advice 
of  several  friends^  to  opea  a  Ladies^  Boarding  and  Day 
School  in  Nottingham,  her  eldest  danghter  having  pre- 
viously been  a  teacher  m  one  for  some  time,  tn  this  she 
succeeded  beyond  her  most  sanguine  expectations,  and 
Henry's  home  comforts  were  thus  materially  increased, 
though  it  was  still  out  of  the  power  of  his  family  to  give 
him  that  education  aad  dicecU^o.  in  life  which  bis  talents 
deserved  and  required. 

It  was  now  determined  to  breed  him  up  to  the  hosiery 
trade,  the  staple  manufacture  of  his  native  place,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  stocking-loom, 
with  the  view,  at  some  future  period^  of  getting  a  situation 
in  a  hosier's  warehouse.  Bnriag  the  time  that  be  was  thus 
employed^  he  might  be  saiit  to  be  latiily  VBok^ippy }  he  went 


IMin  ^hyttk  iodii^ine«  fainting  hh  eklrebi^  iLvertton  to  ii: 
but  the  circnmstaoces  of  his  family  obliged  them  to  tarn 
a  deaf  ear,*    His  mother^  however,  secretly  felt  that  he 


•  His  temper  «M  IMIb  i»r  fliM  at  CB^  piriodi  wh)»  fti  «l»  m  his 
foorteeDtfa  year,  are  €S»fii^ii  ih  ifais  tt^rtfit  ftmt  ad  Address  to  Con- 
templatioa* 

Tfitt  tft>  I  Mt^  tbapKMbpttr^myjDTK 
The  soother  ^tf*  tt^  CMNI,  iMpWaif  peM ; 
And  I  wm  ik^er  Ibnate  tbMi^^^Mn  B^f  iMi^ 
And  UaM  «dd  tiM^i^  ftf  tti  titftt  I  dn^t  iie 
My  ev'iy  thbilq^ i0#titti  tfaa tel^ dadjpand 
The  morning  df  ftff  If b  in  addiag  figmelr 
With  accnAMa  tf6iaMG«^;  fh» 
The  good  (y*^  Of  ilia  worKI  may  be  my  lot» 
And  I  mig^  tt» teMaribdasa^ of licilibs 
Buf,db(  IlMMisaBd«teiaaady««atiia^$    . 
Fw  me  no  muchf  wysiiM  ptdm  Imttrnj* 
Nor  dvic  h0Miaa^«Nieili»4av  as  stjtt 
I  tried  to  cast  witk  ichcbl  doslirit^ 
The  intartMBa^  saan^  tty  iagianS  thd^ghts 
Would  qiiok  rtffert  tor  snitf  a  toadlsad  fateB% 
Which  fbnA  ffaiattl&bnmto  ihttislTA^  aai^lbs  i^Ni 
Dropt  from  my  saars^ladl  tagers  ai  I  |tf  dinr^d» 
In  my  mind's  eyf;  hsMT  ai  tlis  sBMaaof  TflBBl 
I  erewhfla  MMar'rf  with  a«f  early  faaada 
In  social  fae^raoiirsaw    And  tbto  Pd  tionk 
How  contrary  f«r«cto  had  thriymr  as  i^Q 
One  frofai  f^miet,  sMtePd  o'ar  the  gM>e; 
They  were  M  #6#n  i^i^^bet  sfaadiaas^ 
Badi  to  his  ooco^Mkto.   laioaa, 


WHS  worthy  of  better  things :    to  her  he  spoke  more 
openly:   he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  the  thought  of 


A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  vagaries, 

Remain'd  iiDsettled>  insecure,  and  veering 

With  ev*rj  wind  to  ev'ry  point  o'  th'  oompass. 

Yes»  in  the  counting  house  I  could  indulge 

In  fits  of  dose  abstraction ;  yea,  amid 

The  busy  bustling  crowds  could  meditate. 

And  send  my  thoughts  ten  thousand  leagues  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic,  resting  on  my  frierndL 

Aye,  Contemplation,  ev'n  in  earliest  youth 

I  woo'd  thy  heavenly  influence !  I  would  walk 

A  weafy  way  when  all  my  toila  wore  dooe^ 

To  lay  myself  at  night  in  some  lone  wood. 

And  hear  the  sweet  song  of  the  nightingale. 

Oh,  those  were  times  of  happiness,  and  stOl 

To  memory  doubly  dear ;  for  growing  years 

Had  not  then  taught  me  man  was  Biade  to  mourn  ; 

And  a  short  hoar  of  solitary  pleasure^ 

Stolen  from  sleeps  was  ample  reoompenoe 

For  all  the  hateful  bustles  of  the  day. 

My  op'ning  mind  was  ductile  then,  and  plastic. 

And  soon  the  mariu  of  care  were  worn  away, 

While  I  was  swa/d  by  every  novel  impulse^ 

Yielding  to  all  the  fancies  of  the  hour. 

But  it  has  now  assum'd  its  character ; 

Mark'd  by  strong  Uneaments,  its  haughty  ton^ 

Like  the  firm  oak,  would  sooner  break  than  bend* 

Yet  still,  oh,  Contemi^ation !  I  do  love 

To  indulge  thy  solemn  musings ;  stOl  the  same 

With  thee  alone  I  know  to  melt  and  we^ 

In  thee  alone  delighting.    Why  sloog 


qfMndiiig  seven  yean  of  his  life  ia  diiniog  and  folding 
op  stockings;  he  wanted  9ometkmg  to  ocevpy  U$  brainy 
and  he  should  be  wjnetched  if  be  continued  longer  at  this 
trade,  or  indeed  in  any  thing  except  one  of  the  learned 
profesBtOBS.  These  frequent  complaints,  after  a  year's 
application,  or  rather  misapplication,  (as  his  brother  says,) 
at  the  loom,  convinced  her  that  he  had  a  mind  deslkied 
for  nobler  pursuits.  To  one  so  situated,  and  with  no« 
thing  bat  his  own  talents  and  exertions  to  depend  upon, 
the  Law  seemed. to'  he  the  iHily  practicable  line.  His 
affectionate  and .  excellent  mother  made  every  possible 
e£brt  to  efflaot  liis  wishes,  his  father;  being  vexy  averse  to 
the  phn^  aind  at  length,  after  overcoming  a  variiety  of 
obstacles,  jbe  wns  &r«d  in  the  office  of  Messrs  Coldham 
and  Eofidd,  aCtonues  and  tpwnrdetks  of  Nottingham, 
As  no  premium  could  be.  given  with  him,  be  was  engaged 
to  serve  tyro  years  .before  he  wasf  articled,  so  ^at,  thoagh 
fae  entered  this  ofice  when  ha  was  fifteen,  he  was  not  ar« 
tided  till  the  caunnencement  of  the  year  1802. ' 

On  his  thas  entering  the  law,  it  was  recommended  to 


The  dusky  tract  of  oompoerce  shocdd  I  toO, 
When,  with  an  easy  competence  content, 
I  can  alone  be  happy ;  where  with  thee 
I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  Nature, ' 
And  loose  the  wings  of  Fancy  !«^Thus  alone 
Can  I  partake'  of  happiness  on  earth ; 
And  to  be  haf^  here  is  man's  chief  end, 
For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  $ood« 
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him  by  bis  employers,  tbat  he  khoiild  endeavour  to  o)h 
tain  some  knowledge  of  Latin*  He  bad  now  only  ibm 
little  time  wbich  an.  attorney's  office,  in  t^y  exttaldfft 
practice,  afforded;  but  great  things  may  be  done  M 
^' those  hours  of  leisure  which  eren  the  basiesi  may 
create,"*  and  to  hii  ardent  mind  no  obstacles  Were  too 
discomraging.  He  received  some  instniction  in  the  fiiM 
fodiments  of  this  language^  from  a  person  who  then  ni* 
sided  at  Nottingham  under  a  feigtied  liame^  bdt  was  sooil 
obliged  to  leave  it^  to  elude  the  search  of  government 
who  were  then  seeking  to  secure  him.  Henry  disooterM 
him  to  be  Mr  Cormick,  (ton  »  pHnI  offijted  to  a  coii^ 
tinuation  of  Hume  and  Sibollett,  aiid  pubtisbed,  with 
their  histories,  by  Cooke.  He  is,  I  believe,  the  staio 
person  who  wrote  a  Hie  of  Bucke.  If  bs  jfeoeived  any 
other  assistance  it  was  very  trifling;  yet,  m  the  course  4f 
ten  months,  he  enabled  himself  to  read  Hotaee  widi 
tolerable  facittty,  and  bad  made  some  ptogress  in  Greek, 
which  indeed  be  begao  flrstr  He  used  to  e^erdse  blm* 
self  in  declining  the  Oreek  nouni  and  verbs  as  he  was 
going  to  and  from  the  offite,  ao  vahiaUe  was  time  be- 
come to  him.  From  this  Ume  he  contracted  a  habit  of 
employing  his  mind  in  study  during  his  walks,  which  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  hid  life. 

He  now  became  almost  estranged  from  his  family; 
even  at  his  meals  he  would  be  readings  and  his  evenings 


«  Tunier^sPidbDsCodieBise(ii7c^tiieibgto4sxoa8. 
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WfM«  emtirely  delKOted  to  inteikctttidi  imptovement*  il« 
bad  a  liiUe  room  giveo  hin,  which  was  called  his  stodj^ 
alid  here  his  milk  mpper  was  taken  up  to  him ;  for^  to 
a^void  aoy  loss  of  timej  he  refused  to  sup  with  his  family, 
though  eamestly  entreated  so  to  do,  as  his  mother  already 
b^aa  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  severe  and  unremit^ 
ting  appUcatioik  The  law  was  his  fint  pursait^.  to  which 
]sia  f^icni  show  he  bad  applied  himself  with  such 
iittduslq^y  aa  to  make  it  wonderful  that  he  could  have 
Imiid  time^  busied  as  bis  days  were,  foe  any  thing  else* 
Greek  and  Latin  wvnre  the  neitt  objects  i  at  the  same  time 
he  made  himself  a  tolerable  Italian  scholar,  and  acquired 
sevet  ^knowledge  botb  of  the  Spanish  and  Portogueze. 
His  medical  fiends  say  that  the  knoviiadge  be  bad  ob^ 
tiuttd  of  ebtaiktry  was  very  respectable.  Astronomy 
pid  aleeliicily  iffeie  among  his  studies :  some  attention  he 
paid  te  dmwing^  in  which  it  is  probable  be  would  have 
fKoelled.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  muBie,  aiid  could 
flay  very  pleasing^  by  ear  on  the  {nano^fertey  eompostng 
tite  best  ta  the  air  he  was  playbig }  but  this  propensity 
im  ebecked^  lest  it  mjgbt  ieierfeie  with  moxe  frnportknt 
dhyectsw  Ife  had  a  tarn  fat  mechanics/  and  aB'  thefittings* 
^  of  bis  itndy  weae  the  work  of  bis  own  faatids» 

At  a  very  early  age,  indeed  soon  after  be  was  taken 
iffm  school,  Benry  wna  aai-bitioQs  of  being  admitted  a 
nembet  of  a  literary  Society  then  existing  in  Notting- 
ham, but  was  objected  to  on  account  of  his  youth :  after 
repeated  attempts,  and  repeated  iuilures,  he  succeeded  in 
bis  msh,  tbrongb  the  exertions  of  some  of  fair  friends,  and 
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was  elected.  Iq  a  very  short  time,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  society,  he  proposed  to  give  them  a  lecture,  and 
they,  probably  from  curiosity,  acceded  to  the  proposal. 
The  next  evening  they  assembled :  he  lectured  upoa 
GeninSi  and  spoke  extempore  for  above  two  hours,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of 
the  society,  and  they  elected  this  young  Roscius  of  ora* 
tpry  tlieir  Professor  of  Literature.  There  are  certaia 
courts  at  Nottinghain>  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  aa  at- 
torney tp  plead;  and  he  wished  to  qualify ihiipself  for  aa 
eloquent  speaker,  as  well  as  a  sound  lawyen 

With  the  profession  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was 
well  pleased,  and  suffered  no  pursuit,  numerous  as  hia 
pursuits  were,  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  its 
duties.  Yet  he  soon  began  to  have  higher,  aspirations^ 
and  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  toward  the  universities,  with 
litUe.hope  of  ever  attaining  their  important  advantages, 
yet  probably  not  without  some  hope,  however  faints 
There  was  at  this  time  a  magazine  in  publication,  called 
the  Monthly  Preceptor^  which  proposed  prize  themes  foe 
hoys  and  girls  to  write  upon ;  and  which  was  encouraged 
by  many  school-masters,  some  of  whom,  for  their  own 
credit,  and  that  of  the  important  institutions  in  which 
Xhfsy  were  placed,  should  have  known  better  than  to  en* 
courage  it.  But  in  schools,  and  in  all  practical  systems  of 
education,  emulation  is  made  the  main-spring,  as  if  there 
were  not  enough  of  the  leaven  of  disquietude  in  our 
natures,  without  inoculating  it  with  this  dilutement — thia 
vaccitie  virus  of  envy.    True  it  is,  that  we  need  encou-» 
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nigement  in  youth ;  that  thoagh  our  vices  spring  up  and 
thrive  in  shade  and  darkness;  like  poisonous  fungij  our 
better  powers  require  light  and  air ;  and  that  prai^  is 
the  smishine^  without  which  genius  will  wither^  fade,  and 
die ;  or  rather  in  search  of  whidi,  like  a  plant  that  is  de- 
barred from  hj  will  push  forth  in  contortions  and  defor- 
mity. But  such  practices  as  that  of  writiag  for  pablic 
prizes^  of  publicly  declaiming,  and  of  enacting,  plays  before 
the  neighbouring  gentry,  teach  boys  to  look  for  applause 
instead  of  being  satisfied  with  approbation,  aiyi  ibstt'  in 
them  that  vanity  which  needs  no  such  cherishing.  This 
is  administering  stimulants  to  the  heart,  inst^ii^d  of 
''  feeding  it  with  food  conveaient >for  it;"  and  the  effect 
of  such  stimulants  is  to  dwarf  the  human  mind,  as  lap-dogs 
are  said  to  be  stopt  in  their  growth  by  being  dos^d  with 
gf n#  ^us  forced,  it  becomes  like  the  sapling  Mfhich  shoots 
up  when  it  should  be  striking  its  roots  far  and  deep,  and 
ivhich  therefore  never  attains  to  more  than  a  sapling's 
8i2e# 

To  Henry,  however,  the  opportunity  Of  distinguishing 
himself,  even  in  the  Juvenile  Library,  was  useful :  if  be 
had  acted  with  a  man's  foresight,  he  could  not  have  done 
more  wisely  than  by.  aiming  at  every  distinction  within 
his  litUe  sphere.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver 
medal  for  a/ translation. from  Horace;  and  the  following 
year  a  pair  of  twelve-inch  globes,  for  an  imaginary  Tour 
from  London  to  Edinburgh.  He  determined  upon 
trying  for  this  prize  one  evening  when  at  tea  witii  his 
family,  and  at  supper  he  read  to  them  bis  performance. 
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to  which  seven  pages  were  granted  in  the  magaadiu^ 
though  they  had  limited  the  allowanae.of  tooin  %o  thitii 
Shortly  afterwards  he  won  several  books  for  ex<»ciaea  oil 
different  subjects.  Soch  honours  were  of  great'  impartr 
ance  to  him ;  they  were  testimonies  of  his  abi)ity>  which 
could  not  be  suspected  of  partiality^  and  ibey  prepared 
his  ftuher  to  regard  with  less  reluctance  that  change  hi 
Ids  views  and  wishes  which  afterwards  took  place. 

He  now  became  a  correspondent  in  the  Monthly' 
Mirrory  a  magazme  which  first  set  the  e^oample  of  iypo^ 
graphical  neatness  in  periodical  publications^  which  has 
given  the  world  a  good  aeries  of  portrails>  and  which 
deserves  praise  also  on  other  accounts,  having  among  its 
contribnlen^  some  persons  of  extensive  emdition  and  ac*- 
knowledged  talents.  Magannes  are  of  great  aervice  le 
those  who  are  learning  to  write ;  they  are  fishing  hoata, 
which  the  Buoeaneei^  of  literature  do  not  condescend  to 
sink,  bum,  and  destroy  :  young  poets  may  safely  try  thetr 
strength  in  them ;  and  that  they  should  try  their  strength 
heibre  the  puhMc,  without  danger  of  any  shame  ^m 
failure,  is  highly  desirable.  Henry's  rapid  improvement 
was  now  as  remarkable  as  his  unwearied  uuhistry*  The 
pieces  which  had  been  rewarded  in  the  Jnvenile  Preceptor 
might  have  been  rivalled  by  many  boys ;  bqt  what  he 
produced  a  year  afterwards^  few  men  oould  equal. 
Those  which  appeared  in  ^  Monthly  Mirror  attractjed 
some  notice,  and  introduced  hi«i'  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr  Capel  Lofit,  and  of  Mr  Bill>  Ae  proprietor  of  the 
woric^  a  gentiemMi  who  is  himself  e  kym*  of  English 


liltraytfie^  and  who  1ms  prabably  Ike  ao^t  oopiona  eoti 
kctiM  of  EAgU A  pofitiy  in  eaiitenoB,  Their  encMimge^ 
jMBi  indaoed  hi|ii#  ahoot  the  eloee  of  the  year  l8Qfi>  to 
pvepare  a  IftUe  Yolmne  of  poenu  hi  the  ftm»»  It  waa 
Us  hope  that  ihia  pohhoatioa  night  either>hy  the  aaoeesa 
of  its  sale,  or  the  notioe  whieh  it  might  excite,  eaah)a 
him  jtq  psoiecate  hi^  stodje^  at  ooH^ge,  and  fit  htmielfi 
loa  the  Church*  For  thoagh  so  far  was  he  from  £&eh^ 
aoj  dbdike  to  his  own  preJesaion^  that  he  was  efoii 
attaefaed  ta  it,  and  had  indalged  a  hope  that  one  day  ot 
odMr  he  should  make  his  way  to  the  Bar,  a  deafnem^  W 
whieh  he  ha4  afavays  heen  ml^cl,  aad  which  appeased 
to  gaow  ptogressively  worse,  thseat^ed  to  pveelode  all 
pfffttjbiiily  of  adTaneement  $  and  his  opiiuoBS,  whioh.had 
at  qoe  time,  indiaed  to  deisra,  .had  Jiow  taken  a  sirooy 
daaotiooal  hias* 

ft  * 

Hebry  was  earnestly  adnrised  to  ohtain,  if  poisihle, 
aeme  patroness  fbpr  his  book,  whose  rank  in  Mb,  and  ifom 
torlety  in  the  hleraiy  world,  might  aiard.it  some  piDi« 
iectim.  The  days  of  dedications  are  happily  awtt  nigh 
at  an  end ;  bnt  Ibis  was  of  knpo|tabGe  to  imliy  as  giving^ 
his  little  Tolame  conse^nence  in  the  ^m  of  his  .fviendp 
and  townsmen.  'She  Gonntess  of  Berhy  was  first  apptj;^ 
to,  and  the  maanseript  snbmitted  ta  her  penisaL  She  w^ 
tuned  it  with  «  refusal,  upon  the  ground  thi^  i^was  (^niin 
^nriable  rale  with  b^r  nevcir  to  aoo^ta  CQmplimeni  o£  ibhe 
kind  I  hnt  this  sef usal  was  couched  in  language  as  hmd  as 
k  was  oonphmentafy,  and  he  felt  more  pleasufiq  aS  she 
kindnew-which  it  eaprsJbed^  than  disappotntmeilt  at  the 
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fililiire  of  his  applicftlion :  a  2l«  note  was  inclosed  as  her' 
subscription  to  the  work.  The  Margravine  of  Anspach  warn 
also  thought  of.    There  is  among  his  papers  the  draught 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  her  upon  the  subject^  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  never  sent.    He  was  then  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.     Poor  Henry  felt 
a  fit  repugnance  at  courting  patronage  in  this  way^  bot 
he  felt  that  it  was  of  consequence  in  his  little  worlds  and 
submitted ;  and  the  manuscript  was  left,  with  a  letter,  at 
3>evohshire  House,  as  it  had  been  with  the  Countess  o£ 
Derby.    Some  time  elapsed,  and  no  answer  arrived  from 
her  Grace;  and  as  she  was  known  to  be  pestered  with 
such  applicationaiy  apprehensions  began  to  be  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  papers.     His  brother  Neville  (who 
was  now  settled   in  London)  called   several   times ;   o£ 
course  he  never  obtained  an  interview :  the  case  at  last 
became  desperate,  and  he  went  with  a  determination  not 
to  quit  the  house  till  he  had  obtained  them.    After  wait- 
ing four  hours  in  the  servants'  hall,  his  perseverance  con- 
quered their  idle  insolence,  and  he  got  possession  of  the 
manuscript.    And  here  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  sick  of 
^  dancing  attendance'^  upon  the  great,  would  have  relin- 
quished all  thoughts  of  the  dedication,  but  they  were 
urged  to  make  one  more  trial : — a  letter  to  her  Grace 
was  procured,   with  which    Neville  obtained  audience^ 
wisely  leaving  the  manuscript  at  home :  and  the  Duchess, 
with  her  usial  good  nature,  gave  permission  that  the 
volume  should  be  dedicated   to  her.    Accordingly  her 
name  appeared  in  the  title-page,  and  a  copy  was  trans- 
mitted to  her  in  due  form,  and  in  its  doe  Morocce 
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livery,  of  which  no  notice  was  ever  taken.  Involved  as 
she  was  in  an  endless  round  of  miserable  follies,  it  is  pro^ 
bable  tha^  she  never  opened  the  book,  otherwise  her  heart 
was  good  enough  to  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  encouraging 
the  author.  Ob,  what  a  lesson  would  the  hiatory  of  that 
heart  hold  ont  I 

Henry  sent  his  little  volume  to  each  of  the  then  existing 
reriews,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  letter,  wherein  he 
stated  what  his  advantages  had  been,  and  what  were  the 
hopes  which  he  proposed  to  himself  from  the  publication : 
requesting  from  them  that  indulgence  of  which  his  pro- 
ductions did  not  stand  in  need,  and  which  it  might  have 
been  thought,  under  such  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  withheld  from  works  of  less  promise.  It  may  be 
well  conceived  with  what  anxiety  he  looked  for  their  opi^ 
nioQs,  and  with  what  feelings  he  read  the  following  article 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  February,  1804 : —  • 

Monthly  Review,  Feifruary,  1804. 
<<  The  drcumstaoces  under  which  this  little  volume  is  offered  to  the 
pablicy  must,  in  some  measure,  disarm  criticism.  We  have  been  inform* 
ed  that  Mr  White  has  scarcely  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  has  hitherto 
exerted  himself  in  die  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  the  discouragements 
of  penury  and  misfortune,  and  now  hopes,  by  tfaii  early  authorship,  to 
obtain  some  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 
He  appears,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  those  young  men  of  talents  and  appli- 
cation who  merit  encouragement ;  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  us  t6 
hear  that  this  publication  had  obtained  for  him  a  respectable  patron,  for 
we  fear  that  the  mere  profit  arising  from  the  sale  cannot  be,  in  any 
measure,  adeqnate  to  his  exigencies  as  a  stndent  at  the  nniterslty.  A 
sobscnptioD,  with  a  statement  of  the  particulars  of  the  author's  case^ 

VOL.  I.  B 
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migfat  have  been  calculated  to  have  answered  his  purpose;  but,  as  -a 
book  which  is  to  *'  win  its  way"  on  the  sole  ground  of  its  own  merit* 
this  poem  cannot  be  contemplated  with  any  sanguine  e]q>ectation.  The 
author  is  very  anxious,  however,  that  critics  should  find  in  it  something 
to  commend,  and  he  shall  not  be  disappointed:  we  commend  hn 
exertions,  and  his  laudable  endeavours  to  excel ;  but  we  canaot  cora^ 
pliraent  him  with  having  learned  the  difficult  art  of  writing  good 
poetry. 

*'  Such  lines  as  these  will  suffidently  prove  our  assertion : 

**  Here  would  I  run,  a  visionary  Boyy 
When  the  hoarse  thunder  shook  the  vaulted  Sky^ 
And,  fancy-led,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 
Sternly  careering  in  the  eddying  storm.' 
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^  If  Mr  White  should  be  instructed  by  Alma-mater,  he  will,  doubt- 
leto,  produce  better  sense  and  better  rhymes." 

I  know  not  who  was  the  writer  of  this  precious  article. 
It  is  certain  that  Henry  could  have  no  personal  enemy ; 
his  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  some  dull  man^  who 
took  it  up  in  an  hour  of  ill  humoiv*^  turned  over  the  leaves 
to  look  for  faults^  and  finding  that  Boy  and  Sky  were  not 
orthodox  rhymes,  according  to  his  wise  creed  of  criticism, 
sate  down  to  blast  the  hopes  of  a  boy,  who  had  confessed 
to  him  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  difficulties,  and  thrown 
himself  upon  his  mercy.  With  such  a  letter  before  him, 
(by  mere  accident  I  saw  that  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Critical  Review,)  even  though  the  poems  had  been  bad, 
a  good  man  would  not  have  said  so ;  he  would  have 
avoided  censure,  if  he  had  found  it  impossiUe  to  bestow 
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piaise.  But  that  the  reader  may  percdve  the  wicked  in- 
jiutice,  as  well  as  the  cnielty  of  this  reviewal^  a  few  speci- 
mens of  the  volume,  thus  coDtemptuousIy  condemned  be- 
cause Bay  and  Sf^  are  used  as  rhymes  in  it^  shall  be 
inserted  in  this  place. 


TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY.* 


1. 

SwiBT  scented  flower!  who  art  w<Hit  to  bloooi 

On  January's  front  severe. 

And  o'er  the  winteiy  desert  drear 
To  waft  thy  waste  perfume ! 
Come,  thoQ  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreatb^ 
rU  weave  a  mdancholy  song: 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be  and  long. 

The  melody  of  death. 

Come,  fanenl  flower !  who  lov'st  to  dwdl 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smelL 


*  The  Rosessary  bads  fai  Jaaaary.  It  b  the  flower  commoaly  pat  In  the 
coAos  of  tbe  dead. 
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Come,  press  my  lipsy  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  Alder  tree. 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep. 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude. 
To  break  the  marble  solitude. 

So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 


«/• 


And  hark  I  the  wind*god,  as  he  flies. 

Moans  hollow  in  the  forest-trees. 

And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze. 
Mysterious  music  dies. 
Sweet  flower !  that  requiem  wfld  is  rainet 
It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine. 
The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead ; 

My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot. 

Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  forgot, 
A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes  shed. 
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TO  THE  MORNING. 

WBXTTSir  DUBIHO  1LI.MEI8. 

Beams  of  the  day-break  faint !  I  bail 
Your  dubious  hues,  as  on  the  robe 
Of  nighty  which  wraps  the  slumbering  globe, 

I  VMok  yoar  traces  pale. 
Tir'd  with  the  taper^s  sickly  1^, 
And  with  the  wearying,  numbered  liight, 
I  hail  the  streaks  of  mom  divine : 
And  lo !  they  break  between  the  dewy  wreathes 

That  round  my  rural  casement  twine: 
The  fresh  gale  o'er  the  green  lawn  breathes ; 
It  fims  my  feverish  browr-it  calms  the  mental  strife. 
And  cheerily  re-Hlumes  the  lambent  flame  of  lifei 

The  Lark  has  her  gay  song  begun, 

She  leaves  her  grassy  nest, 
And  soars  till  the  unruen  mn 

Gleams  on  her  spedded  breast 
Now  let  me  leave  my  reidess  bed. 
And  o'er  the  spangladrtiplands  tread; 

Now  through  the  customed  wood-walk  wend ; 
By  many  a  green  lane  lies  my  way, 

Where  high  o'er  head  the  vrild  briers  bend. 

Till  on  the  mountain's  summit  grey, 
I  sit  me  down,  fnd  mark  the  glorious  davra  of  day. 

Oh,  Heaven !  the  soft  refreshing  gale 

It^bieathes  into  my  breast! 
My  sunk  eye  gleams^  my  cheek,  so  pide. 

Is  with  new  colours  drest 
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Blithe  Health !  thou  soul  of  life  and  ease ! 
Come  thou  too,  on  the  balmy  breeze^ 

Invigorate  my  frame : 
m  join  with  thee  the  buskin'd  chace. 
With  thee  the  distant  clime  will  trace^ 

Beyond  those  clouds  of  flame. 


Above,  bdowy  what  charmp  imfold 

In  all  the  varied  view ! 
Before  me  all  is  bumish'd  gold. 

Behind  the  twilight's  hue. 
The  mists  which  on  old  Night  await. 
Far  to  the  west  they  hold  their  state. 

They  shun  the  dear  blue  Ikce  of  Mom; 

Along  the  fine  oerulean  sky 

The  fleecy  clouds  successive  fly. 
While  bright  prismatic  beams  th^ir  shadowy  fi>lda  adoni. 


And  hark !  the  Thatcher  has  begun 

His  whistle  on  the  eaves. 
And  oft  the  Hedger's  bill  1$  heard 

Among  the  rustling  leaves. 
The  slow  team  creaks  upbo  the  road» 

The  noisy  whip  resounds. 
The  driver's  voice,  his  carol  blithe^ 
The  mower's  stroke,  his  whetting  scythe^ 
•Mix  with  the  morning's  sounds. 


Who  would  not  rather  take  his  sdit 
Beneath  these  clumps  ef  tree8» 

The  early  dawn  of  day  to  greet. 
And  catch  the  hedthy  lireeiib 
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Thai  on  the  aOkeii  ooodi  of  Sloth 
LnzurioDS  to  lie  ?  * 

Who  would  Dot  from  life's  dreary  waste 
Snatcfa,  when  he  could,  with  eager  haste. 
An  interval  of  jof  ? 

To  him  who  simply  thus  reooants 

Hie  morning's  pleasures  o^er. 
Fate  dooms,  ere  long,  the  scene  must  dose 

To  ope  on  him  no  more. 
Yet,  Morning !  unrepining  still 

He'll  greet  thy  beams  awhSe; 
And  surdy  thou,  when  o'er  his  grave 
Solemn  the  whisp'ring  willows  wave, 

Wilt  sweetly  on  him  smile; 
And  the  pale  glow-worm's  pensive  light 

Win  gukle  his  ghostly  walks  in  the  drear  moonless  night. 

* 

An  author  is  proof  against  reviewing^  when^  like  myself, 
he  has  been  reviewed  above  seventy  times ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  a  reviewer^  upon  his  first  publication,  has  more 
'e£S?ct^  both  upon  his  feelings  and  his  success,  than  it 
oaght  to  have,  or  would  have,  if  the  mystery  of  the  tifi- 
genile  crqfi  were  more  generally  understood.  Henry  wrote 
to  the  editor,  to  complain  of  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
had  been  treated.  This  remonstrance  produced  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  the  next  month : 

Manthfy  Reoiem^  March,  1804. 

ADDRESS  TO  COBRS8FONDEMT8. 

**  In  the  course  of  our  long  criticd  labours  we  have  necessarily  beep 
Ibcced  to  encounter  die  resentment,  or  withstand  the  lamentatioBSi  of 
6 
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many  disappointed  authors ;  but  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more 
afiected  than  by  a  letter  from  Mr  White,  of  Nottingham,  complaining 
of  the  tendency  of  our  strictures  on  his  poem  of  Clifton  Grove,  in  our 
last  number.  His  expostulations  are  wn'tten  with  a  vrarmtli  of  feeling  in 
which  we  truly  sympathize,  and  which  shall  readily  excuse,  with  us, 
some  expressions  of  irritation:  but  Mr  Vvhite  must  receive  our  most 
serious  declaration,  that  we  did  **  judge  of  the  book  by  the  book  itself;'^ 
excepting  only,  that,  from  his  former  letter,  we  were  desirous  of  mitif 
gating  the  pain  of  that  decision  which  our  public  duty  required  us  to 
pronounce.  We  spoke  with  the  utmost  sincerity  when  we  stated  oar 
wishes  for  patronage  to  an  unfriended  man  of  talents,  for  talents  Mr 
White  certainly  possesses,  and  we  repeat  those  wishes  with  equal  cor- 
diality. Let  him  still  trust  that,  like  Mr  Giffard,  (see  preface  to  htt 
translation  of  Juvenal,)  some  Mr  Cookesley  may  yet  appear  to  foster  a 
capacity  which  endeavours  to  escape  from  its  present  confined  sphere  of 
action;  and  let  the  opulent  inhabitants  of  Nottingham  reflect,  that 
some  portion  of  that  wealth  which  they  have  worthily  acquired  by  the 
habits  of  industry,  will  be  laudably  applied  in  assisting  the  eSbrts  of 
mind." 


Henry  was  not  aware  that  reviewers  are  infallible.  His 
letter  seems  to  have  been  answered  by  a  different  writer^ 
tlie  answer  has  none  of  the  common-place  and  vulgar 
insolence  of  the  criticism ;  but  to  have  made  any  conces- 
sion would  have  been  admitting  that  a  review  can  do 
wrong,  and  thus  violating  the  fundamental  principle  of 
its  constitution. 

The  poems  which  had  been  thus  condemned,  appeared 
to  me  to  discover  strong  marks  of  genius.  I  had  shewn 
them  to  two  of  my  friends^  than  whom  no  persons  liviog 
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i^etter  understand  what  poetry  is,  nor  hare  giren  better 
proofs  of  it,  and  their  opinion  coincided  with  my  own* 
I  was  fully  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  this  criticism^  and 
having  accidentally  seen  the  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  the  reviewers^  understood  the  whole  cruelty  of  their  in- 
justice. '  In  consequence  of  this  1  wrote  to  Uenry^  to 
BBcoarage  him :  told  him,  that  though  I  was  well  aware 
how  iropradent  it  was  in  young  poets  to  publish  their 
productions,  his  circumstances  seemed  to  render  that 
expedient,  from  which  it  would  otherwise  be* right  to 
dissuade  him  :  advised  him  therefore,  if  he  had  no  better 
prospects,  to  print  a  larger  volume  by  subscription^  and 
offered  to  do  what  little  was  in  my  power  to  serve  him 
in  the  bwiiieii.  To  this  he  rq>lied  in  the  following 
ktter. 

•    #  '«    « 

**  I  dare  not  say  all  I  feel  respecting  your  opinion  of  my  little  v<^ 
lame.  The  extreme  acrimony  with  which  the  Monthly  Review  (of  all 
otheiB  the  most  important]  treated  me»  threw  me  into  a  state  of  stupe- 
faction ;  I  regarded  all  that  had  passed  as  a  dream,  and  I  thought  I  had 
been  deluding  myself  into  an  idea  of  possessing  poetic  genius,  when  in 
fact  I  had  only  the  longing,  without  the  afflatuM.  I  mustered  resc^ 
lution  enough,  however,  to  write  spiritedly  to  them :  their  answer  in 
the  ensuing  number  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that  they  had  been 
somewhat  too  unsparing  in  their  correction.  It  was  a  poor  attempt 
to  salve  over  a  wound  wantonly  and  most  ungenerously  inflicted. 
Still  I  was  damped,  because  I  knew  the  work  was  very  respect- 
able, and  therefore  could  not,  I  concluded,  give  a  criticism  graufy 
defident  in  equity-— the  more  eqiedally,  as  I  knew  of  no  sort  of  in- 
ducement to  extiaurdinary  severity.    Your  letter,  however,  has  re* 
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fived  paei  and  I  do  again  venture  to  hope  that  I  may  itUl  produtf 
flovething  which  will  survive  me* 

^  With  regard  to  your  advice  and  offers  of  assistance,  I  wHl  not 
attempt,  because  I  am  unable  to  thank  you  for  them.  To-mOrrow 
morning  I  depart  for  Cambridge,  and  I  have  considerable  hopes  tllBt» 
as  I  do  not  enter  into  the  universi^  with  any  sinister  or  Inle- 
rested  views,  but  sincerely  desire  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  afleo- 
fionate  and  vigilant  pastor,  and  become  more  useful  to  mankind,  I 
therefore  have  hopes,  I  say,  that  I  shall  find  means  of  support  tii 
ike  univeniiy.  If  I  do  not,  I  shall  certainly  act  in  pursuance  of 
your  recommendations;    and  shall,  without  hesitation,  avail  mysdf 

m 

of  your  offers  of  service,  and  of  your  directions. 

*<  In  a  short  time  this  will  be  determined;  and  when  it  is,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  at  Keswick,  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  result. 

^  I  have  only  one  objection  to  publishing  by  subscription,  and  I 
confess  it  has  weight  with  me. — It  is,  that,  in  this  step,  I  shall  seem 
to  be  acting  upon,  the  advice  so  unfeelingly  and  contumeliously  gi- 
ven by  the  Monthly  Reviewers,  who  say  what  is  equal  to  thi»— that 
had  I  gotten  a  subscription  for  my  poems  before  their  merit  vras 
known,  I  might  have  succeeded;  provided,  it  seems,  I  had  made  a 
particular  statement  qf  my  case  ;  like  a  beggar  who  stands  with  his 
flat  in  one  hand,  and  a  full  account  of  his  cruel  treatment  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary  in  the  other,  and  so  gives  you  his  penny  sheet  for 
your  sizpenoe,  by  way  of  half-purchase,  half-charity. 

^  I  have  materials  for  another  volume,  but  they  were  written  prin- 
cipally while  Cliflon  Grove  was  in  the  press,  or  soon  after,  and  do  not 
now  at  all  satisfy  me.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  been  obliged  to  desist, 
almost  entirely,  from  converse  with  the  dames  of  Helicon.  The  drud- 
gery of  an  attorney's  office,  and  the  necessity  of  preparing  myself, 
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IB  case  I  BhouM  succeed  in  getting  to  College,  in  what  little  leisnie 
I  oonki  bopsi,  left  no  room  for  the  fights  of  the  im^ginatioa" 

In  another  letter  he  speaks,  in  still  stronger  terms,  of 
what  he  h^  suffered  from  the  unfeeling  and  iniquitous 
criticisoi : 

^  The  unfavourable  review  (in  the  ^  Monthly^)  of  my  unha|)|>y 
work,  has  cut  deep^  than  you  could  have  thought;  not  in  a  li- 
terary point  of  view,  but  as  it  affects  my  respectabih'ty.  It  repre- 
sents me  actually  as  a  beggar,  going  about  gathering  money  to  put 
myself  at  college,  when  my  work  is  worthless ;  and  this  with  every 
appearance  of  candour.  They  have  been  sadly  misinformed  re- 
specting me :  this  review  goes  before  me  wherever  I  turn  my  steps ;  ■ 
it  haunts  me  incessantly,  and  1  am  persuaded  it  is  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  must  leave  Not- 
tingham." 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  this  very  reviewal, 
which  was  designed  to  crush  the  hopes  of  Henry,  and 
suppress  bis  struggling  genius,  has  been,  in  its  conse- 
quences, the  main  occasion  of  bringing  his  Remains  to 
Jight,  and  obtaining  for  him  that  fame  which  assuredly 
will  be  his  portion.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  indignation 
which  I  felt  at  perusing  a  criticism  at  once  so  cruel  and 
so  stupid,  the  little  intercourse  between  Henry  and  my- 
self would  not  have  taken  place ;  his  papers  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  in  oblivion,  and  his  name  in  a  few 
years  have  been  forgotten. 

I  have  stated  that  his  opinions  were,  at  one  time,  in- 
clining towards  deism :  it  needs  not  be  said  on  what 
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ilight  grounds  the  opinions  of  a  youth  must  needs  be 
founded  :  while  they  are  confined  to  matters  of  specula- 
tion, they  indicate,  whatever  their  eccentricities,  only  an 
active  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when  a  propensity  is  mani- 
fested to  such  principles  as  give  a  sanction  to  immorality, 
that  they  show  something  wrong  at  heart.  One  little 
poem  of  Henry's  remains,  which  was  written  in  this  un- 
iMSttled  state  of  mind.  It. exhibits  much  of  his  character, 
and  cai^  excite  no  feelings  towards  him,  but  such  as  are 
favourable. 


MY  OWN  CHARACTER. 

Addresud  (during  Illness)  to  a  Lady. 

Dear  Fanny,  I  meaiiy  now  I'm  laid  on  the  shelf. 

To  give  you  a  sketch — ay,  a  sketch  of  myself. 

'Tis  a  pitiful  subject,  I  frankly  confess. 

And  one  it  would  puzfle  a  painter  to  dress ; 

But  however,  here  goes,  and,  as  sure  as  a  gun, 

ni  tell  all  my  faults  like  a  penitent  nim ; 

For  I  know,  for  my  Fanny,  before  I  address  her. 

She  won't  be  a  cynical  father  confessor. 

Come,  come,  'twill  not  do !  put  that  purling  brow  down ; 

You  can't  for  the  soul  of  you  learn  how  to  fiown. 

Well,  first  I  premise,  it's  my  honest  conviction, 

That  my  breast  is  a  chaos  of  all  contradiction ; 

Rel^tous — ^Deistio — ^now  loyal  and  warm ; 

Then  a  dagger-drawn  democrat  hot  for  reform : 

This  moment  a  fop,  that^  sententious  as  Titus; 

Democritus  now,  and  anon  Heraclitus ; 

Now  laughing  and  pleas'd,  like  a  child  with  a  rattle; 

Then  vex'd  to  the  soul  with  impertinent  tattle ; 
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Now  moody  and  sad,  now  unthinking  and  gaj ; 
To  all  points  of  the  compass  I  veer  in  a  day. 

Fm  proud  and  disdainfu]  to  Fortune's  gay  child. 
But  to  Poverty's  offspring  submissive  and  mild; 
As  rode  as  a  boor,  and  as  rough  in  dispute ; 
Then  as  for  politene8^M>h{  dear — I'm  a  brute ! 
I  shew  no  respect  where  I  never  can  feel  it; 
And  as  for  contempt,  take  no  pains  to  conceal  it. 
And  so  in  the  suite,  by  these  laudable  ends, 
I've  a  great  many  foes,  and  a  very  few  friends. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Fanny,  there  are  who  can  feel 
That  this  proud  heart  of  mine  is  not  fashion'd  like  steeL 
It  can  love  (can  it  not  ?) — it  can  hate,  I  am  sure ; 
And  it's  friendly  enough,  though  in  friends  it  be  poor. 
For  itself  though  it  bleed  not,  for  others  it  bleeds  i 
If  it  have  not  ripe  virtues,  I'm  sure  it's  the  seedt : 
And  though  far  from  faultless,  or  even  so-so, 
I  think  it  may  pass  as  our  worldly  things  go. 

Well,  I've  told  you  my  frailties  without  any  gloss; 

Then  as  to  my  virtues,  I'm  quite  at  a  loss  1 

I  think  I'm  devout,  and  yet  I  can't  say. 

But  in  process  of  time  I  may  get  the  wrong  way. 

I'm  a  general  lover^  if  that's  commendation. 

And  yet  can't  withstand  t^ou  know  tohose  fascination. 

But  I  find  that  amidst  all  my  tricks  and  devices, 

In  fishing  for  virtues,  I'm  pulling  up  vices ; 

So  as  for  the  good,  why,  if  I  possess  it, 

I  am  not  yet  learned  enough  to  express  it. 

You  yourself  must  examine  the  lovelier  side, 
And  after  your  every  art  you  have  tried,  ' 

Whatever  my  faults,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
Hypocrisy  never  vrill  come  in  your  way. 
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I  am  iq[vigbt»  I  bope;  I  am  doworisbt^  rftt^ktrl 
And  I  think  my  wont  foe  nuat  aHow  INn  auicete ; 
And  if  ever  sincerity  giow'd  in  my  breast, 
Tis  now  when  I  sWear  •  • 

About  this  time  Mr  Pigott,  the  ctirate  of  St  Mary's^ 
Nottingham,  hearing  what  was  the  bent  of  his  religious  , 
opinions,  sent  him,  by  a  friend,  Scott's  Force  of  Truth, 
and  requested  him  to  peruse  it  attentively,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do.  Having  looked  at  the  book,  he  told  the 
person  who  brought  it  to  him,  that  he  could  soon  write 
an  answer  to  it ;  but  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when 
this  friend  enquired  how  far  he  had  proceeded  in  his  an- 
swer to  Mr  Scott,  Henry's  reply  was  in  a  very  different 
tone  and  temper.  He  said,  that  to  answer  that  book  was 
out  of  his  power,  and  out  of  any  man's,  for  it  was 
founded  upon  eternal  truth ;  that  it  had  convinced  him 
of  his  error;  and  thai  so  thoroughly  was  he  impreM^ 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  his  Maker's  favour,  that 
he  would  willingly  give  up  all  acquisitions  of  knowledge, 
and  all  hopes  of  fame,  and  live  in  a  wilderness  unknown, 
till  death,  so  he  could  insure  an  inheritance  in  heaven. 

A  new  pursuit  was  thus  opened  to  him,  and  he  en* 
gaired  in  it  with  his  wonted  ardour.  '^  It  was  a  constant 
feature  iu  his  mind,"  says  Mr  Pigott,  **  to  persevere  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  he  deemed  noble  and  important  Re- 
ligion, in  which  he  now  appeared  to  himself  not  yet  to 
have  taken  a  step,  engaged  all  his  anxiety,  as  of  all  con- 
cerns the  most  important.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied 
till  he  had  formed  his  principles  upon  the  basis  of  Chris- 
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tianitj,  and  till  he  had  begun  in  earnest  to  think  and  act 
agreeably  to  its  pore  and  heavenly  precepts.  His  mind 
loved  to  make  distant  excursions  into  the  future  and  re- 
mote  consequences  of  things.  He  no  longer  limited  his 
vieirs  to  the  narrow  confines  of  earthly  existence  ^  he  was 
not  happy  till  he  had  learnt  to  rest  and  expatiate  in  a 
world  to  come.  What  he  said  to  me  when  we  becaine 
iatimaie  is  worthy  of  observation :  that^  he  said,  which 
fifst  made  him  dissiitisfied  with  the  creed  he  had  adopted, 
and  the  standard  of  practice  which  he  had  set  up  for  him- 
self, was  the  purity  cfmnd  which  he  perceived  was  every 
where  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  required  of 
every  one  who  would  become  a  successful  candidate  for 
future  blessedness.  He  had  supposed  that  morality  of 
conduct  was  all  the  purity  required;  but  when  he  ob» 
served  that  purity  of  the  very  thoughts  and  intentions  of 
the  Mul  also  was  requisite,  he  was  convinced  of  his  de- 
fieiencies,  and  could  find  no  comfort  to  his  penitence  but 
iu  the  atonement  made  for  human  frailty  by  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind ;  and  no  strength  adequate  to  his  weakness, 
and  sufficient  for  resisting  evil,  bat  the  aid  of  God's  spirit, 
promised  to  those  who  seek  them  from  above  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  earnest  prayer." 

From  the  moment  when  he  had  fully  contracted  these 
opinions,  he  was  resolved  npon  devoting  his  life  to  the 
promulgation  of  them;  and  therefore  to  leave  the  law, 
and,  if  possible,  place  himself  at  one  of  the  universities* 
Every  argument  was  used  by  bis  friends  to  dissuade  him 
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from  hi»  purpose^  but  to  no  effect;  his  mind  was  aoalter* 
ably  fixed,  and  great  and  numerous  as  the  obstacles, 
were,  he  was  determined  to  surmount  them  all.  He  had 
now  served  the  better  half  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
articled  :  his  entrance  and  continuance  in  the  profession 
had  been  a  great  expence  to  his  family;  and  to  give  up 
this  lucrative  profession,  in  the  study  of  which  he  had 
advanced  so  far,  and  situated  as  he  was,  for  one  whereia 
there  was  so  little  prospect  of  his  obtaining  even  a  decent 
competency,  appeared  to  them  the  height  of  folly  or  of 
madness.  This  determination  cost  his  poor  mother  many 
tears ;  but  determined  he  was^  and  that  by  tlie  best  and 
purest  motives.  Without  ambition  he  could  not  have 
existed ;  but  bis  ambition  now  was  to  be  eminently  useful 
in  the  ministry. 

It  was  Henry's  fortune  through  his  short  life,  as  be 
was  worthy  of  the  kindest  treatment,  always  to  find  it. 
His  employers,  Mr  Coldham  and  Mr  Enfield,  listened 
with  a  friendly  ear  to  his  plans,  and  agreed  to  give  up 
the  remainder  of  his  time,  though  it  was  now  become 
very  valuable  to  them,  as  soon  as  they  should  think  his 
prospects  of  gettmg  through  the  university  were  such  as 
he  might  reasonahly  trust  to;  but,  till  then,  they  felt 
themselves  bound,  for  his  own  sake,  to  detain  him.  Mr 
Pigott,  and  Mr  Dashwood,  another  clergyman,  who  at 
that  time  resided  in  Nottingham,  exerted  themselves  in 
his  favour:  he  had  a  friend  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  mentioned  him  to  one  of  the  fellows  of  St 
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John^Si  and  ihat  gentlemaD^  on  the  representations  made 
fD  hitti  of  Heniys  talents  and  piety^  spared  no  effort  to 
alrtain  for  bim  an  adequate  support. 
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A»  soon  as  these  hopes  were  laid  out  to  bim^  bis  em- 
ployers gaye  bim  a  month's  leave  of*  absence^  fur  the 
benefit  of  uninterrupted  study,  and  of  change  of  air, 
which  his  health  now  began  to  reqaire.  Instead  of  going 
t^  ite  iearcoast,  as  waa  expected,  be  chose  for  bis  re* 
tnlil  the  ifilli^  of  Wilford,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Inks 'of  the  Trent,  and  at  the  foot  of  Clifton  Woods. 
These  woods  bad  ever  been  bis  favourite  place  of  resort, 
aad  were  the  subject  of  the  longest  poem  in  his  little  vo- 
lume, from  which,  indeed,  the  volume  was  named.  He 
delighted  to  point  out  to  his  more  intimate  friends  the 
Boeneiy  of  this  poem ;  the  islet  to  which  he  had  often 
forded  when  thie  river  was  not  knee  deep ;  and  the  little 
hut  wherein  be  had  sate  for  hours,  and  sometimes  all  day 
long,  reading  or  writing,  or  dreaming  with  bis  eyes  open. 
He  bad  sometimes  wandered  in  these  woods  till  night 
ftr  advanced,  and  used  to  speak  with  pleasure  of  having 
bnce  been  overtaken  there  by  a  thunder-storm  at  mid- 
night, and  watching  the  lightning  over  the  river  and  the 
Tale  towards  the  town. 

In  this  village  his  mother  procured  lodgings  for  him, 
and  his  place  of  retreat  was  kept  secret,  eiccept  from  his 
nearest  friends.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  the  month, 
intelligence  arrived  that  the  plans  which  bad  been  formed 
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im  bk  behalf  had  ^tirely  failed.  He  went  immediatdy 
to  his  mother :  ''  AD  my  hopes/'  said  he^ ''  of  getting  to 
the  university  are  now  blasted ;  in  preparing  myself  fbv 
it^  I  have  lost  time  in  my  profession;  I  have  much 
ground  to  get  up^  and  as  I  am  determined  not  to  be  a 
MCV&cre  attorney/ 1  must  endeavour  to  recover  what  I 
have  lost''  The  consequence  was,  that  he  applied  him« 
self  more  severely  than  ever  to  his  studies*  He  now  al* 
lowed  himself  no  time  for  relaxation,  little  for  his  meals|| 
and  scarcely  any  for  sleep.  He  would  read  till  one,  twoj 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  then  throw  himself  on  the 
bed,  and  rise  again  to  his  work  at  five,  at  the  call  of  m 
lamm,  which  he  had  fixed  to  a  Dutch  dock  in  his  cham- 
ber. Many  nights  he  never  laid  down  at  all«  It  was  in 
vain  that  his  mother  used  every  possible  means  tp  diftr 
suade  him  from  this  destructive  application.  In  this  re* 
spect,  and  in  this  only  on^  was  Henry  undutiful,  and 
neither  commands,  nor  tears,  nor  entreaties,  could  check 
his  desperate  and  deadly  ardour.  At  one  time  she  went 
every  light  into  his  room,  to  put  out  his  candle :  as  soon 
as  he  heard  her  coming  up  stairs,  he  used  to  hide  it  in  a 
cupboard,  throw  himself  into  bed,  and  affect  sleep  while 
she  was  in  the  room ;  then,  when  all  was  quiet,  rise  agail^ 
and  pursue  his  baneful  studies. 

^'  The  night,"  says  Henry,  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^'  has 
been  every  thing  to  me ;  and  did  the  world  know  how  I 
have  been  indebted  to  the  hours  of  repose,  they  would 
not  wonder  that  night  images  are,  as  they  judge,  so  ridi* 
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tndoiidy  piedcnniBaat  in  my  venes*''  Daring  some  of 
liieie  midnii^t  homs  he  indulged  himself  in  complaining, 
iHit  in  snch  complaints  that  it  is  to  be  vbhed  more  of 
ibem  had  been  foond  amcing  bis 


ODE 


ON  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


1. 

Comb,  JfmgprmUnenu  come  I 

Not  ID  thy  terrors  dad ; 
Come  in  thy  megfcisMicldest  guise; 
Tbjr  cbssteoioi  sod  Imt  terrifies 
The  restless  end  tbs  Mf 
BotlfSdina 
Beneath  Itv  shlinc^ 


Thoi^  Pancjr  lies  nwqr 

Befiwe  thy  hoUav  tvssdt 
Yet  MadittlieflL  k  her  celL 
Hears  with  ftint  «^  the  lii^iing  knelf. 
That  tells  her  hopes  ere  dcpd  I 
And  tboi^  the  tear 
By  cfaan^  ippssr» 
Yet  she  can  sia3^  and  s^^i  My  #11  was  Aot  hud  here. 
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Come,  Dtsap^xMntmeiity  come ! 

Tix>ii^  from  Hope's  soiiunil  hiuf d^ 
Sdlly  rigid  Nune,  thou  art  foigiveoy 
For  thou  severe  wert  sent  Gnm  heaved 
To  wean  me  fitun  the  world  : 
To  turn  my  eye 
From  vanity^ 
Add  pofait  to  scenes  of  Uiss  that  never,  never  die. 


What  is  this  passiog-scene  I 

A  peevish  April  day  1 
A  little  sun— a  littleraia. 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain. 
And  all  things  fiKle  away. 
Man  (soon  discussed) 
Yields  op  his  trust, 
And  all  his  hopes^md  tafB  lie  with  him  in  the  dust. 


5. 

Oh,  idiat  is  heau^s  power  ? 

It  flourishes  and  dies; 
WiD  the  cold  earth  its  silence  braal^ 
To  tell  how  soft^  how  smooth  a  cheek 
Beneath  its  sorfiwa  lies  ^ 
Mute»  mute  is  all 
O'er  beaut/s  iall ; 
Her  praise  resounds  no  mpvr  when  mended  in  her  paB. 
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The  nKMt  bdovM  on  earth 

Not  long  snrvifet  to-day  % 
So  muiic  past  Is  obsolefte^ 
And' yet  'tww  sweet,  'twaipaflting  swec^ 
But  no«r  'tis  gone  away. 
Hum  does  the  siMide 
III  memoiy  fiuie^ 
Wben  in  fofsaken  tomb  the  form  belov'd  is  laid. 


7. 

Then  sinoathis  world  is  vaiiH 

And  Tolatile  and  fleeti 
Why  should  I  lay  19  earthly  joys, 
Where  rust  corrupts,  and  moth  destroys 

And  cares  and  sorrows  eat? 

Why  fly  ftoni  ill 
With  anxious  skill. 


<« 


Cornell  Disappointnietit,  oonat 

ThoQ  art  not  stem  to  me  8 
Sad  Mauilrass  I  I  own  tliy  sway, 
A  Tptaiy  sad  in  early  day, 
I  bend  my  knee  tothoe^ 
From  sun  to  Sin    . 
Mjiaoawill.nm, 
I  only  hQW>and mf^^y  God»  thy  will  be  doi^i: 
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On  another  paper  are  a  few  lines,  written  probably  in 
the  freshness  of  his  disappointment. 

I  DREAM  no  more*-4fae  ^itoii  likto  iwayi 
And  Disappointment    *    *    •    • 
There  fdl  my  hopes— I  lost  my  all  m  thi% 
My  cbedsh'd  iU  ofvMOiiaiy  Uias. 
Now  hope  fitfeweD»  Arewdl  all  joys  below  $ 
Now  wdoome  sorvowy  and  now  welotMne  woe. 
Plunge  me  in  ^ooms    •    •    •    • 

His  health  soon  sank  under  these  habits ;  he  became 
pale  and  thin,  and  at  length  had  a  sharp  fit  of  sickness* 
On  his  recovery  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in  the 
chnrch-yard  of  his  faTonrite  viUage* 


LINES 

WKITTSN  IN  WILPOmD  CHUftCH-TABD> 

On  Ktoateryfrcm  Siehum 

Here  would  I  wish  to  deep.— This  is  the  spot 
Whidi  I  have  long  maik'd  out  to  lay  my  bones  in; 
Tir'd  out  and  wearied  with  the  riotous  world. 
Beneath  this  yew  I  wmH  be  sepukfaraL 
Itisalovdyspot!  Thetdkiy sim. 
From  his  meridoni  fae^ht,  entonrom  wrfnly 
To  pierce  the  shadowy  Mimeb  ^vhila  the  sephyr 
Comes  wafting  gently  o^er  the  rippling  IVenl^ 
And  phys  about  my  wan  cfaeslc    'Tis  a  nook 
Most  pleasant.    Such  a  one  perobaaoe  did  Gnty 
Fre^pent,  as  with  tbi  ffl|iiiiiaMaiie  waatonU 
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For  I  am  ivevied  with  my  Mnqmei^t  ^mdk  $ 

And  hare  I  mtf  npoie  taiflcBi  case  r 

And  thnsi  pefdMttoey  when  life's  Md  jonrn^s  o^er^ 

My  haiasB^d  sod,  in  this  same  ^tot,  may  find 

The  haven  of  its  reat— beneath  diis  sod 

Peithanoe  may  sleep  it  sweetly,  sound  as  deailu 

I  wonid  not  hio  ay  corpse  cemented  down 

With  brick  and  ston^defrandoig  the  poor  earth-wonn 

Of  its  predestfafd  dues ;  no^  I  would  lie 

Beneath  a  little  hillocky  grass  o'etgrown, 

SwathM  dewii  with  orien,  just  as  sleep  the  cotterSi 

Yet  may  noe  iifi4iif  w^vw^'d  be  my  grave  i 

But  there  at  eve  may  soane  congsnial  aool 

Poly  resort  and  shed  a  pious  tear» 

The  good  man's  bentoonp-^no  mora  I  ash. 

And  oh !  (if  heavenly  beings  may  look  down 

From  wheroi  with  cherubim  hispic^dy  (hey  ait. 

Upon  this  little  dJnmtticiweredspt, 

The  earth,)  then  will  I  oast  a  |^ce  hetm 

On  Urn  who  thus  my  ashes  shall  embalm  i 

And  I  will  weep  toe^  and  wiD  bless  the 

Wishiqg  he  may  not  long  be  doom'd  to  pine 

In  this  low-thoi^lsd  world  of  darkling  WQ^ 

But  that,.eie  leog»  he  reach  his  kindred  skies. 

Tet 'twas  a  silly  thoi«ht,  as  if  the  bo4y# 
Mouldering  beneath  the  sorbca  of  tiie  eattl^ 
Could  twte  the  swaetaof  snmaMr  siwai/» 
And  fed  the  fsedmesa  ef  tha  bainiy  bteeaal 

Yet  nature  qpeakswithih  the  human  bosont  - 
And,  spite  of  itaaoPybida  it  look  beyond 
His  narrow  verge  ofWag,  and  provide 
A  decent  resideaoe  Ihc  ita  daf^  sheilff 
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Endeared  to  it  by  time.    And  who  would  lay 

His  body  in  the  ci^  burial-place^ 

To  be  thrown  op  again  tgr  aome  nide  SeztOD^ 

And  yield  its  narrow  house  another  tenant^ 

Ere  die  moist  flesh  had  mingled  with  the  dos^ 

Ere  the  tenacious  hair  had  left  the  scalps 

Bzpos'd  tohwiilt  lewdy  and  wanfeonness  I 

No»  I  will  lay  me  in  the  village  ground  ; 

There  are  the  dead  respected.    Thepoorhiad^ 

Unlettered  as  he  iS|  would  soom  to  infade 

The  silent  resting-place  of  death.    Vvfem 

The  labourer,  returning  from  his  tofl» 

Here  stay  his  steps,  and  call  Us  children  roaad^ 

And  slowly  spell  the  ruddy  sculptorM  rhymes^' 

Andy  in  his  rustic  ^manneSf  iworaliasb 

I'fe  marfc'd  with  what  a  silent  awe  he^d  spoken^ 

With  head  uncover'dy  his  respectful  manner. 

And  all  the  honours  which  he  paid  the  gra?e^ 

And  thought  on  cities,  where  ev'n  cemeteries^ 

Bestrewed  with  all  the  emblems  of  mortality. 

Are  not  protected  from  the  drunken  insolence 

Of  wassailers  proAme,  and  wanton  havodu 

Grant,  Htm^  that  here  my  pilgHmage  nmy  okise  J  . 

Yet,  if  this  be  den/d,  where'er  my  bones 

May  lie— or  in  the  dty^  crowded  bounds, 

Or  scattered  wide  o'er  the  huge  sweep  of  waters. 

Or  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 

To  the  rapadons  cormbrant^yet  still, 

(For  why  shonlld  sober  reason  oast  away 

A  diougfat  which  sooths  the  soul  Q— yet  stiU  my  spirit 

Shall  wiag  its  wi^  to  these  my  native  regions, . 

And  hover  o'er  this  spot.    Oh,  then  FU  think 

Of  times  when  I  was  seated  'neath  this  yew 

In  solemn  rumination ;  and  will  smile 

With  joy  that  I  have  got  my  kn^d 
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HU  fiieads  aafetyf  opinion  that  he  never  thomagfaly  ie», 
covered  from  the  ihock  which  his  coDslituiion  had  sus- 
tained. Manj  of  his  poems  indicate  that  be  thonght 
luinself  in  danger,  of  consnn^ption ;  be  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  generating  or  fostering  in  himaelf  another 
disease,  little  less  di«adfnh  and  whieh.thf^sAeaa  iattfllect 
as  well  as  life*  At  this  tiiDe  yonlk  was  in  his  favour/  and 
his  faape%  .#biah  were  now  again  r^bewed,  prodnced 
perhaps  a  better  effect  than  medicine.  Mr  Dashwood 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  Mr  Simeon«  of 
'King's  College>  and  with  tbb  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Snuegnf  from  ^  recommendation 
which  he  receiv^ld,  and  fromi  the  conversalioo  he 'had 
with  him,  pcomised  lo  procure  for  him  a  sssanhip  al 
St  John's,  and,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  friend,  to 
supply  him.  with  SOL  anQualiy.  His  brother  Neville 
ywimJHPd  twenty ;  and  his  mother,  it  was  hoped,  would 
lie  able  to  allow  fifteen  or  twenty  more.  With  this,  it 
wsKs  tkonght,  he  coiild  go  through  college.  If  this  pros- 
pect rhad  not  been  opened  to  him,  he  woikid  piobaUy 
liave  turned  his  thoughts  townrd$  the.  orthodox 


On  his  return  to  Nottingham,  the  Rev.  — —  Robin- 
aoA,  of  Leiecster,  and  some  other  friends/  advised  him  to 
.apply  to  the  Elland  Society  for  assistance,  oonceiving  that 
it  would  be  less  opi^essive  to  bis  feeUngs  to  be  depen- 
dant on  a  society,  institnted  for '  the  express  purpose  of 
training  up  such  young  men  as  himself  (that  is,  such  in 
circumstances  and  opiuigns)  for  the  ministry,  than  on  the 
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bounty  of  an  indiyidiial.  In  conaeqnenoe  of  this  advice^ 
he  went  to  Elland  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  society,,  a 
•tianger  therej  and  without  one  friend  among  the  mem* 
befs.  He  was  examined,  for  several  hours,  bj  about 
£Te««nd-twenty  clergymen,  as  to  his  religious  views  and 
Mntnnents,  bis  theological  knowledge,  and  his  classical 
•Itainroents.  In  the  course  of  the  enquiiy  it  appeared 
that  he  had  published  a  volume  of  poem»:  their  ques- 
tions now  began  to  be  vety  unpleasantly  inquisitive  codf- 
cemiag  the  nature  of  these  poems,  and  he  was  assailed 
by  queries  from  all  quarters.  It  was  well  for  Henqf 
that  they  did  not  think  of  referring  to  the  MooAiy  B|^ 
view  for  authority.  My  letter  to  him  happened  to  be  ia 
liis  pocket;  he  luckily  recollected  this,  and  produced  it 
as  a  testimony  in  his  favour.  They  did  me  the. honour  to 
lay  that  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  pursued  this  parfof 
•their  enquiry  no  farther.  Before  he  left  Elknd,  he  waa 
given  to  understand,  that  they  were  well  satisfied  with 
-his  theological  knowledge;  that  they  thought  hit  ckuH 
•ical  proficiency  prodigious  for  his  age,  and  that  thqr 
bad  placed  him  on  their  books.  He  returned  little 
pleased  with  his  journey.  His  friends  had  been  oua-^ 
taken :  the  bounty  of  an  individual  calls  forth  a  sense  of 
kindness  as  well  as  of  dependance ;  that  of  a  society  bas 
the  virtue  of  charity  perhaps,  but  it  wants  the  grace.  He 
now  wrote  to  Mr  Simeon,  stating  what  he  had  done, 
and  that  the  beneficence  of  his  unknown  friends  was  no 
longer  necessary :  but  that  gentleman  obliged  hittt  to 
decline  the  assistance  of  the  society,  which  he  very  wiW 
lingly  did. 
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Tbit  beitig  finally  wmmged,  he  qailted  his  emplojen 
ia  October,  1804.  How  maoh  he  had  conducted  hinip 
self  to  their  latiifaetioii,  will  appear  by  thia  tettimony  of 
Mr  EnSdd,  to  his  difigence  and  nKiform  worth.  *^  I 
lia?e  great  pkaaare/*  says  tiiis  gentlemaDj  **  in  paying  the 
Idbute  to  his  memory^  of  expressing  the  teowlodge  which 
was  afforded  me,  dmiog  the  period  of  his  connection 
tlilh  Mr  ColAani  and  myself  of  his  diligent  applicai- 
tfon^  his  ardoor  for  study,  and  his  Tirtoons  and  amiable 
^disporition.  He  rerj  soon  discovered  an  unusual  aptness 
Is  eomprehendiag  the  routine  of  business,  and  great 
ability  and  rapidi^  in  the  execution  of  esrery  thing  which 
Was  entrusted  to  him.  His  diligence  and  punctnid  at- 
tention  were  unremitted,  and  ha  sendees  became  ex>- 
treoady  vAluable  a  considemble  time  before  he  left  na» 
He  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  rdidi  for  .the  ordinary 
*pteasttres  and  dissipations  of  young  men;  his  mind  was 
perpetually  employed,  either  in  the  businem  of  his  pn^ 
fessioo,  or  in  private  study.  With  his  fondness  for  lite- 
ratare  we  were  well  acquainted,  bat  had  no  reason  to 
offer  any  check  to  it,  for  he  never  permitted  the  indul* 
gence  of  his  literary  pursuits  to  interfere  with  the  en« 
gagements  of  business.  The  difficulty  of  hearing,  under 
irhich  he  laboured,  was  dbtressing  to  him  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  was,  I  think,  an  inducement,  in  co« 
operation  with  his  other  inclinations,  for  his  resolving  to 
relinquish  the  law.  I  can,  with  truth,  assert,  that  bis  de- 
termination was  matter  of  serious  regret  to  my  partner 
andlnyself,* 
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Mr  Simeon  had  advised  bim  to  <ci^grai&  for  a  year, 
aod  place  himself^  during  that  time^  under  some  scholar. 
He  went  accordingly  to  the  Rev.  — '■ —  Grainger,  of  Win- 
teringham,  in  Lineolnibire,  and  there,  notwithstanding  all 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  pnrsning  the  same  nnrelent<« 
ing  course  of  study,  a  second  illness  was  the  consequence* 
When  he  was  recovering,  he  was. prevailed  upon  to  relaxy 
to  ride  on  horseback,  and  to  drink  wioe }  these  latter  ne* 
medies  he  cooM  not  long  afford,  and  he  ivoold  not  allow 
himself  time  for  relaxation  when  he  did.  not  feel  its^iito 
mediate  necessity.  He  frequently,  at  this. time,. studied 
fborteen  hours  a  day:  die  progress  which  he  made  ifi 
twelve  months  was  indeed  astDdisbing: :  when  he  went  to 
•Cambridge,  he  was  inunediately  as  much  distingoiahed 
for  his  classical  knowledge  as  his  genius ;  bot  the  seeda 
ofnleath  were  in  him,  and  the  place,  to  which  he  ha^^^j^ 
long  looked  on  with  hope,  served  unhappily;  as. a.; hott-v 
-boiise  to  ripen  them."^ 


•  Daring  his  reaidenoe  in  my  famfly,  says  Mr  Gtaiaser,  his  oonduet 
was  higUy  becoming  and  suitable  to  a  Chrisdan'^pfofiBBsiaD*  He  was 
mild  and  inofiensive^  modest,  iinasBumtng,  and  a£bctioaate.*  He  a^ 
tended,  with  great  cbeerfulnes8>  ^  $anday  school  which  I  was  endea* 
iFpurtng  to  establish  in  the  village,  and  was  at  considerable  pains  in  the 
instruction  of  the  children ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  that  be 
was  most  pleased,  and  most  edified,  with  such  of  my  sermons  and  ad* 
dresses  to  my  people,  as  were  most  dose,  phuh,  and  fiimiliar.  When 
we  parted,  we  parted  with  mutual  regret ;  and  by  us  his  nasBe  vd&'kuD^ 
be  remembered  with  afiection  and  delight 
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'  Boring  hi»  ftiftt  term  one  of  the  miivereity  adiolar* 
riiipa  became  "vacmt,  and  Henry^  young  as  he  was  ia 
coHege^  and  almcMt  flelf*>taogbtj  was  advised,  by  those 
who  were  best  able  to  estimate  his  chance  of  success^  to 
oiler  himself  as  a'  compeftitor  for'  it.  He  past  the  whole 
term  in  *  pfr^paring  himself  for  this,  reading  for  college 
snbjecte  in  bed;  in  fais.'iealks,  or,  as  he  says,  where,  when^ 
and  how  he  coold,  never  having  a  moment  to  spare,  and 
oAen  going  to  hiatator  without  having  read  at  all.  His 
4reng&  Slink  nnder  this,  and  Ihongh  he  had  declared 
Httiself  a  candi&te,  he  was  compdled  to  decline ;  bat 
diis  was  not  the  only  mtsfortnne.  The  general  college 
examination  came  on';  he  was  utterly  unprepared  to 
fleet  it,  and  believed"  that  a  faihire  here  woald  have 
liiined  bis  prosp^ts  for  eter.  He  had  only  about  a  fort* 
night  to  rc»tfl  what  othec  men  had  been  the  whole  term 
ttHiing.  Once  more  he  exerted  himself  beyond  what 
Ilia  shattered  health  could-  b^ar ;  the  disorder  returned, 
and  he  went  to  his  tutor,  Mr  Catton^  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  told  him  that  he  could  not  go  into  the  hall  to 
be  emmrined.  Mr  Catton,  however,  thought  his  success 
^  heieof  ao  mneh  impcurtance,  that  he  exhorted  him,  with 
all  poasible  earnestness,  to  hold  out  the  six  days  of  the 
examination*  Strong  medicines  were  given  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  support  it ;  and  he  was  pronounced  the  first 
man  of  his  year.  But  life  was  the  price  which  he  was  to 
pay  for  such  honours  as  this ;  and  Henry  is  not  the  first 
young  man. to  whom  such  honours  have  proved  fatal. 
He  said  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  almost  the  last  time 
he  saV  him,  that  were  he  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame, 
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erowning  m  distingaiahed  andar-giadaate,  nfterthe  Senatei* 
honse  examinatioo^  he  would  represent  ber  as  concealing' 
a  death's  head  under  a  mask  of  beauty. 

When  this  was  over  he  went  to  London.  London  waa 
a  new  scene  of  excitement^  and  what  his  mind  required 
was  tranquillity  and  rest.  Before  he  left  college^  he  had 
become  anxious  concerning  his  expences^  fearing  that 
they  exceeded  his  means.  Mr  Catton  peroeiTcd  thu^ 
and  twice  called  him  to  his  rooms;^  to  aasore  him  of  afrry 
necessary  soppor^  and  cTery  encooragement^  and  logivii 
him  every  hope.  This  kindness  relieved  his  spiritaof  • 
heavy  weigbtj  and  on  his  letnm  he  relaxed  a  little  fyfm 
his  studies,  but  it  was  only  a  little*  I  found  among  hif 
papers  the  day  thus  planned  out :— -^  Rise  at  half  past  five^ 
Devotions  and  walk  till  seven;  Chapd  and  hreakfiuit 
tilt  eight.  Study  and  lectures  tilt  one.  Four  and  a  Jiplf 
clear  reading.  Walk^  &c.  and  dinner,  .and  WooUaston^ 
and  chapel  to  six.  Six  to  nine,  reading-*three  hooii9« 
Nine  to  ten,  devotions.    Bed  at  ten.'' 

Among  his  latest  writings  are  these  resolutions  :—     jl 


.  *• 


^  I  will  never  be  in  bed  after  six. 

I  will  not  drink  tea  out  above  once  a  week^  excepting  oo 

Sundays,  unless  there  appear  some  good  reason  for  ao 

doing. 
I  will  never  pass  a  day  without  reading  some  porlioB  of 

the  Scriptures. 
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t  wffl  labour  diUgep^y  '^  n^y  mathematioal  studies,  be* 

cause  I  half  suspect  myself  of  a  dislike  to  them. 
I  will  walk  two  hours  a  day,  upon  the  average  of  tYerj 


Sit  mihi  gratia  addUa  ad  haefatietida.*^ 


Abottt  Ibis  lime,  judging  by  Ifae  hmd-wiitiag^  he  wvote 
down  the  fettowing  aducmitory.  sentencesii  wUchy  ae  the 
pafer  on  which  they  are  writtei  is  folded  into  the  shape' 
of  a  very  small  book,  it  is  probable  he  carried  aboat  with 
himasamanmL 

^  1.  Death  and  jndgoMit  are  ncto  afchand. 

■ 

^  Though  thy  bodily  past  be  now  in  health  and  ease, 
the  dews  of  death  itiU  soon  sit  mpon  thy  forehead. 

S»  Tbut  which  seems  so  sweet  and  desiraUe  to  thee 
sow,  will,  if  yielded  to,  become.  bitlenieAs  of  soal  to  diee 
all  thy  life  afker* 

4.  When  the  waters  are  come  of  er  thy  seal,  and  when, 
in  the  midst  of  much  bodily  anguish,  tbon  disUngoishest 
the  dim  shores  of  Eternity  before  thee,  what  wouldest 
thoo  not  give  to  be  lighter  hy  this  one  sin  i 


5.  God  has  long  withheld  his  arm ;  what  if  his  forbear- 
ance be  now  at  an  end?   Canst  thou  not  contemplate 


4» 

tbese  tfaiDgs  with  the  eyes^f  death  i  Art  thoa  aot  a  dsring 

maD^  dying  every  day,  every  hour  I 

'  ■        •■'■'■. 

$•  is  it  not  a  fearful  thing  to  shrink  from  the  ram* 
mons  when  it  comes  ?— To  turn  with  horror  and  despair 
from  the  future  being?  Think  what  strains  of  joy  and 
tranquillity  fall  on  the  ear  of  the  saint  who  is  just 
swooning  into  the  arms'^df  bis  Redeemer;  what  fear- 
ful shapes,  and  dreadful  images  of  a  disturbed  con* 
science,  surround  the  sianer^s  bed,  when  the  last  twig 
which  htf  grasped  &ils  him,  and  the  galph  yawns  to 
receive  him. 

«  1*1) 

7*  Oh,  my  soul,  if  thou  art  yet  ignorant  of  ikm  eaa^ 
mity  of  sin>  turn  thine  eyes  to  the  man  who  is  bleeding 
to  death  on  the  cross!  See  bow  the. blood,  -from^  bit 
pierced  hands,  trickles  down  his  arms,  and  the  more  eo« 
pious  streams  from  his  feet  run  on  the  accorsed  tree,  and 
stain  the  grass  with  purple !  Behold  bis  features,  though 
scarcely  animated  with  a  few  remaining  sparks  of  life, 
yet  how  full  of  love,  pity,  and  tranquillity !  A  tear  is 
trickling  down  his  cheek,  and  bis  lip  quivers. — He  h 
praying  for  his  murderers !  O,  my  soul !  it  is  thy  Re«-^ 
deemer — it  is  tby  God!  And  this  too  for  Sm — for  Sin ! 
and  wih  thou  ever  again  submit  to  its  yoke  i 

8.  Remember  that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  is  ready  to  save  thee  from  transgression*  It  is  al* 
ways  at  hand :  thou  canst  not  sin  without  wilfully  rejecti* 
ing  its  aid. 
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9*  And  is  there  real  pleasure  in  sin  ?  Thou  knowest 
there  is  not  But  there  is  pleasure,  pure  and  exquisite 
pleasure,  in  holiness.  Tbe  Holy  Ghost  can  make  the 
paths  of  religion  and  virtue,  hard  as  they  seem,  and 
thorny,  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  where,  though 
there  be  thorns,  yet  are  there  also  roses ;  and  where  all 
the  wonnds  which  we  suffer  in  the  flesh,  from  the  liard* 
nesa  of  the  journey,  are  so  healed  by  the  balm  of  the 
spirity  that  they  rather  give  joy  than  pain. 


The  exercise  which  Henry  took  was  no  relaxation;  he 
Btili  continued  the  habit  of  studying  while  he  walked ; 
and  m  this  manner,  while  he  was  at  Cambridge,  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  whole  tragedy  of  Euripides.  Twice 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  following  year,  being  again 
proDoonced  first  at  the  great  college  examination,  and 
also  one  of  the  Afee  best  theme  writers,  between  whom 
the  examiners  could  not  decide.  The  college  offered 
hiiDf  at  their  expence,  a  private  tutor  in  mathematics 
daiing  the  long  vacation ;  and  Mr  Catton,  by  procuring  for 
him  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of  66K  per  annum,  enabled 
him  to  give  np  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr  Simeon  and  other  friends.  This  intention 
be  bad  expressed  in  a  letter  written  twelve  months  before 
his  death.  ''  With  regard  to  my  college  expences,  (he  says) 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  I  shall  be  obliged, 
in  strict  rectitude,  to  wave  the  offers  of  many  of  my 
frieodfl.  I  shall  not  even  need  the  sum  Mr  Simeon 
mentioned  after  the  first  year;  and  it  is  not  impossible 

VOL*  I.  D 
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that  I  may  be  able  to  live  mtbotit  aoy  afitistance  at  all* 
I  confess  I  feel  pleasure  at  the  thou^t  of  tfads,  nojt 
through  any  vain  pride  of  independence,  but  because  I 
shall  then  give  a  more  unbiassed  testimony  to  the  tiuth^ 
than  if  I  were  suppoted  to  be  bound  to  it  by  aoy  ties  of 
obligation  or  gratitude.    I  shall  always  feel  as  much  ior 
debted  for  intended  as  for  actually  afforded  assistance; 
and  though  I  should  never  think  a  sense  of  thankfulness 
an  oppressive  burden,  yet  I  shall  be  happy  to  evince  tt, 
when,  in  the  tya  of  the  world,  the  obligation  to  it  has  been 
discharged.''     Never,  perhaps,    had    any    young    man, 
in  so  short  a  time,  excited  such  expectations;  every 
university  honour  was  thought  to  be  within  his  reach; 
he  was  set  down  as  a  medallist,  and  expected  to  take  a 
senior  wrangler's  degree :  but  these  expectations  were 
poison   to   him;  they  goaded  him  to  fresh  exertiani 
when  his  strength  was  spent.    His  situation  became  tnrfj 
miserable:  to  his  brother,  and  to  his  mother,  he  wrote 
always  that  he  had  relaxed  in  his  studies,  and  that  he 
was  better;  always  holding  out  to  them  his  hopes,, and 
his  good  fortune  :  but  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends, 
(Mr  Maddock,)  his  letters  told  a  different  tale :  to  bini 
he  complained   of  dreadful   palpitations — of  nights  .of 
sleeplessness  and  horror,  and  of  spirits  depressed  to  the 
very  depth  of  wretchedness,  so  that  he  went  firom  one 
ac(|uaintance  to  another,    imploring  society,  even  as  a 
starving  beggar  entreats  for  food.     During  the  couiae  of 
this  summer,  it  was  expected  that  the  mastership  of  the 
free-school  at  Nottingham  would  shortly  become  .vacant^ 
A  relation  of  his  family  was  at  tha^  time  mayor  of  the 
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town ;  he  snggetted  to  them  what  an  advantageous  sitna- 

tion  it  wonld  be  for  Henry^  and  offered  to  secure  for  him 

the  necessary  interest.    But  though  the  salary  and  emolo* 

ments  are  (estimated  at  from  4  to  6OOL  per  annum^  Henry 

declined  the  offer;  because^  had  he  accepted  it,  it  would 

lum  frnstrated  his  intentions  with  respect  to  the  ministry* 

Hill  was  certainly  no  common  act  of  forbearance  in  one 

80  ntnaled  as  to  fortune,  especially  as  the  hope  which  he 

had  most  at  heart,  was  that  of  being  enabled  to  assist  his 

family,  and  in  some  degree  requite  the  care  and  anxiety 

of  Ml  father  and  mother,  by  making  them  comfortable  in 

thdr  declining  years. 

The  indulgence  shown  bim  by  his  college,  in  provi* 
<Ing  him.  a  tutor  during  the  long  vacation,  was  peculiarly 
urfbrtonate.  His  only  chance  of  life  was  from  relaxa* 
tiou;  and  home  was  the  only  place  where  he  would  have 
Tdaated  to  any  purpose.  Before  this  time  he  had 
9^6i^ed  to  \>e  gaining  strength ;  it  failed  as  the  year 
^ymced  :  be  went  once  more  to  London  to  recruit 
himself^— the  worst  place  to  which  he  could  have  gone : 
Ae  variety  of  stimulating  objects  there  hurried  and  agi- 
^d  bim,  and  when  he  returned  to  college,  he  was  so 
completely  ill,  that  no  power  of  medicine  could  save  him. 
His  mind  was  worn  out,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his 
D^edical  attendants,  that  if  he  had  recovered,  his  intel- 
lect would  have  been  affected.  His  brother  Neville  was 
J«8t  at  this  time  to  have  visited  him.  On  his  first  seizure, 
Henry  found  himself  too  ill  to  receive  him,  and  wrote  to 
^yso:  he  added,  with  that  anxious  tenderness  towards 
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the  feelings  of  a  tnost  affectionate  family  which  always  ap- 
peared in  his  letters^  that  he  thought  himself  recovering ; 
but  his  disorder  increased  so  rapidly,  that  this  letter  was 
never  sent;  it  was  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  decease. 
One  of  his  friends  wrote  to  acquaint  Neville  with  his  dan* 
ger :  he  hastened  down;  but  Henry  was  delirious  when  he 
arrived.  He  knew  him  only  for  a  few  moments;  the  neil 
day  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor;  and  on  Sunday^  October 
]9th,  1806,  it  pleased  God  to  remove  him  to  a  better 
world  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 


Thb  will  which  I  had  manifested  to  serve  Henry,  he 
bad  accepted  as  the  deed,  and  had  expressed  himseir 
upon  the  subject  in  terms  which  it  would  have  bumbledl 
me  to  read,  at  any  other  time  than  when  I  was  perform* 
ing  the  last  service  to  his  memory.    On  his  decease,  Mr 
B.  Maddock  addressed  a  letter  to  me,  informing  me  of 
the  event,  as  one  who  had  professed  an  interest  in  bis 
friend's  fortunes.     I  enquired,  in  my  reply,  if  there  was 
any  intention  of  publishing  what  he  might  have  left,  and 
if  i  could  be  of  any  assistance  in  the  publication :  this  led 
to  a  correspondence  with  his  excellent  brother,  and  the 
whole  of  his  papers  were  consigned  into  my  hands,  with 
as  many  of  his  letters  as  could  be  coUected. 

These  papers  (exclusive  of  the  correspondence)  filled 
a  box  of  considerable  size.    Mr  Coleridge  was  present 


when  I  opened  themj  and  was^  as  well  aa  myself,  equally 
affected  and  astonished  at  the  proofs  of  indnstry  which 
they  displayed.  Some  of  them  had  been  written  before 
his  hand  was  formed,  probably  before  he  was  thirteen* 
There  were  papers  upon  law,  upon, electricity,  upon  che- 
mistry^  upon  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^  from  their 
rudiments  to  the  higher  branches  of  critical  study,  upon 
history,  chronology,  divinity,  the  fathers.  See.  Nothing 
seemed  to  have  escaped  bim^  His. poems  were  nume- 
rous ;  am<Hig  the  earliest^  was  a  sonnet  addressed  to  my- 
self, long  before  the  little  intercourse  which  had  sub- 
usted  between  us  had  taken  place.  little  did  he 
think,  when  it  was  writlen,  on  idiat  oocaaioa  it  would 
fall  into  my  bands.  He  bad  begun  three  tragedies  when 
very  young;  one  was  upon  Boadicea,  another  upon  Inez 
de  Castro:  the  third  was  a  fictitious  subjtet  He  had 
planned  also  a  History  of  Notdngham.  There  wal  a  let- 
ter upon  the  famous  Nottingham  electionl,  which  seemed 
to  hare  been  intended  either  for  the  newspapers,  or  for  a 
separate  pamphlet.  It  was  written  to  confute  the  absurd 
stories  of  the  Tree  of  Liberty^  and  the  Goddess  of  Reason ; 
with  the  roost  minute  knowledge  of  tb6  circumstances, 
and  a  not  improper  feeling  of  indignation  against  so  in- 
famous a  calumny';  and  this  came  with  more  weight 
from  him,  as  his  party  inclinations  seem  to  have  leaned 
towards  the  side  which  be  was  opposing*  This  was  his 
only  finished  composilioh.  in  prose.  Much  of  his  time, 
latterly,  bad  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  pro- 
sody :  be  had  begun  several  poems  in  Greek,  and  a 
translation  of  the  Samson  Agonistes.     I  have  inspected 
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all  ihe  existing  manuscripts  of  Cbatterton^  and  they  lezci* 
tied  less  wonder  than  these.    ' 

Had  m J  '  knowledge  of  Henry  terminated  here^ '  I 
should  have  hardly  believed  that  my  admiration  and  ire- 
gret  for  him  could  have  been  encreased ;  but!f  had  yet 
to  learn  that  his  moral  qualities,  his  good  8ense>  and  hit 
whole  feelingsy  were  as  admirable  as  his  industry  and  ge- 
nius. All  his  letters  to  his  family  have  been  commnifi* 
cated  to  roe  without  reserve,  and  most  of  those  to  hb 
friends.  A  selection  from  these  are  arranged  in  chro- 
hologieal  order  in  these  volumes,  which  will  make  him 
his  own  biographer,  and  lay  open  to  the  world  as  pure 
and  as  excellent  a  heart,  as  it  ever  pleased  the  Almigh^ 
to  waiu  with  life.  Much  has  been  suppressed,  which> 
if  Henry  bad  been  like  Chatterton,  of  another  genera- 
tion, I  should  willingly  have  published^  and  the  wevld 
would  willingly  have  received ;  but  in  doing  honour  to  the 
dead,  I  have  been  scrupulously  careful  never  to  forget  the 
living. 

It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  human  being  more  Iubi- 
able  in  all  the  relations  of  life.    He  was  the  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  of  every  member  of  his  family ;  this  he 
lOftinctively  became ;  and  the  thorough  good  sense'  of'fai» 
advice  is  not  less  remarkable,  than  the  affection  witla. 
which  it  is  always  communicated.   To  his  mother  be  is 
earnest  in  beseeching  her  to  be  careful  of  her  healtfi, 
he  is  in  labouring  to  convince  her  that  his  own  oona.^ 
plaints  were  abating;  his  letters  to  her  are  always  o^ 
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hopes^  of  consolation,  and  of  lore.    To  Neville  he  writes 
with  the  most  hrotherly  intimacy,  still,  however,  in  that 
occasional  tone  of  advice  which  it  was  his  nature  to  as- 
sume, not  from  any  arrogance  of  superiority,  but  from 
earnestness  of  pure  affection.    To  his  younger  brother  he 
addresses  himself  like  the  tenderest  and  wisest  parent ; 
and  to  two  sisters,  then  too  young  for  any  other  comma* 
nication,  he  writes  to  direct  their  studies,  to  enquire  into 
thdr  progress,  to  encourage  and  to  improve  them.    Such 
letters  as  these  are  not  for  the  public :  but  they  to  whom 
they  are  addressed  will  lay  them  to  their  hearts  like  relics, 
and  will  find  in  them  a  saving  virtue,  more  than  ever  re* 
lies  poasessed. 

With  regard  to  his  poems,  the  criterion  for  selection 
was  not  so  plain :  undoubtedly  many  have  been  chosen 
which  he  himself  would  not  have  published ;  and  some 
few  which,  had  he  lived  to  have  taken  that  rank  among 
fioj^lish  poets,  which  would  assuredly  have  been  within 
his  reach,  I  also  should  then  have  rejected  among  his 
posthumous  papers.    I  have,  however,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  selected  none  which  does  not  either  mark  the 
atate  of  hisf  mind,  or  its  progress,  or  discover  evident 
proofs  of  what  he  would  have  been,  if  it  had  not  been 
the  will  of  Heaven  to  remove  him  so  soon.    Xhe  reader, 
^%rho  feels  any  admiration  for  Henry,  will  take  some  in- 
terest in  all  these  Remains,  because  they  are  his.:  he  who 
%hall  feel  none  must  have  a  blind  heart,  and  therefore  a 
lilind  understanding.     Such  poems  are  to  be  considered 
as  making  up  bis  history.     But  the  greater  number  are 
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of  such  bieaaty,  tli^t  Chatterto^nis  the  only  youthful  poet 
iyhom  he  does  not  leave  far  behiAcl  him. 

While  he  was  under  Mr  Grainger,  he  wrote  very  little; 
and  when  he  went  to  Cambridge^  he  was  advised  to  stifle 
his  poetical  fire,  for  severer  and  more  important  studies ; 
to  lay  a  billet  on  the  embers  until, be  had  taken  his  de- 
gree, and  then  he  might  fan  it  into  a  flame  again.  This 
advice  he  folbwed  so  scrupulously,  that  a  few  fragments^ 
written  chiefly  upon  the  back  of  his  mathematical  papers, 
are  all  which  he  produced  at  the  university*  The  greater 
part,  therefore^  of  these  poems,  indeed  nearly  the  whole 
of  them,  were  written  before  he  was  nineteen.  Wise  as 
the  advice  may  have  been  which  had  been  given  him, 
it  is  now  to  be  regretted  that  he  adhered  to  it,  his  latter 
fragments  bearing  all  those  marks  of  improven^ent  which 
were  to  be  expected  from  a  i^ind.  so  rapidly  and  con- 
tinually progressive.  Frequently  he  expresses  a  fear  that 
early  defith  would  rob  him  of  his  fame ;  yet^  shor^  as  his 
life  was,  it  has  been  long  enough  for  him  to  leave  works 
worthy  of  remem^brance.  The  very  circumstance  of  his 
early  death  gives  a  new  (interest  to  his  aiem9ry,  and 

• 

thereby  new  force  tp  his  example^  Just  at  that  age  when 
the  painter  would  have  wishisd  to. fix  bis  likeness^  and 
the  lover  of  poetry  would  delight  to  contejo^plate.  I) jm,  in. 
the  fair  morning  of  his  viftoes,  the  full  spring  blossom, 
of  his  hopes,— ^just  at  that  agjs.hath  death  set  tjbe  seal, 
of  eternity  upan  him«  anfi  the  beautiful  hath  be^njnade. 
permanent.  .  To  the  young  ppets  who  come  aft^r  him,. 
Henry  will  be  what  Chatt^ton  was  to  him ;  i^nd  tbcy 
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will,  fii^d  in  him  an  example  of.  hopes^  with  regard  to 
worldly,  fortone,  as  hnmble^  and  as  exalted  in  all  better 
things,  as  are  enjoined  equally  by  wisdom  and  religioUi 
by  tl?e  experience  of  maa^  and  the  word  of  God :  and 
this  example  wiQ  be  as  ejusonraging  as  it  is  excellent*  It 
has  been  too  xoiieh  the  custom  tp  oomplain  that  genius  is- 
neglected,  and  to  blame  the  public  trhep  the  pubUc  is  not 
in  fi^lt  They  whp  are  thps  lamented  as  the  victims  of 
g^ns,  ho^e  bfeeUi  in  ahnoat  eyery  instance,  the  victims 
of.  their  own  vices ;  while  genius  has  been  made,  like 
charity,,  to  ^over  ^  multitude  of  sins,  and  to  excuse  that 
which  in  reality  j^t  aggravates*  la  this  age,  and.,  in  this 
oountiy,  whoever  deserves  encouragement  is,  sooner  or 
later,  sur^  jto  receive  it  Of  this  Heniy's  history  is  an 
bonourable  proof.  The  particular  patronage  which  he 
accepted  was  given  as  much  to  his  piety  and  religious 
opinions  as  to  bis  genius :  but  assistance  was  offered  him 
from  other  quarters.  Mr  P.  Thomson,  (of  Boston^  Lin* 
colnshire,)  lively  upon  perusing  his  little  volume,  wrote  ^ 
to  know, bow  he  could  serve  him ;  and  there  were  many 
friends  of  literature  who  were  ready  to  have  aflforded  hini 
any  support  whieh  he  needed:,  if  he  had  not  been  thus 
provided.  In  the  univarsity  he  received  every  encourage- 
ment ivhich  he  merited;  and  from  Mr  Simeon  and  his 
tutor,  Mr  Catton,  the  most  fathejrly  kindness.  •- 

'^  I  can  veuture,**  says  a  lady  of  Cambridge,  in  a  letter 
to  bis  brother,  ''  I  can  venture  to  say,  with  certainty, 
t^ere  wasi  no  mpmb^r  of  the  vfiversity^  however  high  his 
rank  or  talents,  ,whq  ^ouM  not  have  been  happy  to  have 
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availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  being  acquftinted 
with  Mr  Henry  Kirke  White.  I  mention  this'  to  intro- 
duce a  wish  which  has  been  expressed  to  me  so  often  by 
the  senior  members  of  the  university^  that  I  dnte  not  de* 
cline  the  task  they  have  ifcnpbsed  upon  me^  it  is  their 
hope  that  Mr  Southey  will  do  as  much  jnstiee  to  Mr 
Henry  Whito's  limited  wishes,  to  Us  unassuming  pretob- 
sions,  and  to  his  rational'  and  fervent  piety,  as  to  hit  v»* 
nous  acquirements,  his  polnhed  taste,  bis  poetical  fancy, 
his  undeviating  principles,  and  the  excelience  of  iiis  miK 
ral  character ;  and  that  he  Will  sufier  it  to  be  understood, 
that  these  inestimable  qualities  had  not  been  unobserved^' 
nor  would  they  have  remained  unacknowledged.  It  was 
the  geteral  observation,  that- he  pos^^essed'-^ienius  without 
its  eccentricities."  .     .      .  i  . 


c- 


»    »• 


Of  bis  fervent  piety,  his  letters,  his  prayers,  and  hit 
hymns,  will  afibrd  ample  and  interesting  proofs.  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  my  own  views  of  thei  rdigion  of 
Jesus  Christ  differ  essentially  from  the  system  of  belief 
which  he  had  adopted  f  but,  having  said  this,  it  is  indeed^ 
my  anxious  wish  to  do  full  jusUce  to  piiety  so  fervent  It' 
was  in  him  a  living  and  quickening  principle  of  goodnesi},. 
which  sanctiBed  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  affections ;  which' 
made  him  keep  watch  xyver  his  own  heart,  and  enabled 
him  to  correct  the  few  symptoms,  which  it  ever  displayed, 
of  human  imperfection.    - 


•  I 


His  temper  had  been  irritable  in  bis  younger  days;  but 
this  he  had  long  since  eflfectoally  oviircome:  the  marks  of 
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youthful  confidence^  which  appear  in  his  earliest  letters^ 
had  also  disappeared ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  man  to 
be  more  tenderly  patient  of  the  faults  of  others^  more 
uniformly  meek^  or  more  nnafiectedly  bumble*  He  sel- 
dom discovered  any  sportiyeness  of  imagination^  though 
he  would  very  ably  and  pleasantly  rally  any  one  of  his 
friends  for  any  little  peculiarity;  his  conversation  was 
always  sober  and  to  the  purpose.  That  which  is  most 
remarkable  in  him^  is  his  uniform  good  9en$e,  a  faculty 
perhaps  less  common  than  genius.  •  There  never  existed 
a  mote  dutiful  son,  a  more  affectionate  brotherj  a  warmer 
friend^  nor  a  devouter  Christian.  Of  his  powers  of  mind  it 
is  superfluous  to  speak ;  they  were  acknowledged  wherever 
they  were  known*  It  would  be  idle  too  to  say  what  hopes 
were  entertained  of  him^  and  what  he  might  have  accom- 
plished in  literature.  These  volumes  contain  what  be  has 
left,  immature  buds  and  blossoms  shaken  from  the  tree, 
and  green  fruit;  yet  will  they  evince  what  the  harvest 
would  have  been,  and  secure  for  him  that  remembrance 
upon  «arth  for  which  he  toiled. 

**  Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould, 
Tlura  happy  soul !  and  can  it  be 

That  these 

Are  lUl  that  must  remain  of  thee !'' 

Wordsworth. 
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LETTERS. 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

NotthigbaiDy  September,  1799. 
DBA&  BBOTHBB, 

Ik  conseqaeoce  of  yoar  repeated  solicitations,  I  now  sit 
down  to  write  to  yon,  although  I  never  received  an  an- 
swer to  the  last  letter  which  I  wrote,  nearly  six  months 
ago;  but,  as  I  never  heard  you  mention  it  in  any  of  my 
moihei^s  letters,  I  am  induced  to  think  it  has  miscarried^ 
or  been  mislaid  in  your  office. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  months  since  I  entered  into  Mr 
Coldham's  office;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  can  assure  yon, 
that  I  never  yet  found  any  thing  disagreeable,  but,  on  the 
coninury,  every  thing  I  do  seems  a  pleasure  to  me,  aod 
for  a  very  obvioup  reason, — it  is  a  business  which  I  Uke-?^ 
a  business  which  I  chose  before  all  others;  and  I  have 
two  good-tempered,  easy  masters,  but  who  will,  neyerthe* 
less,  see  that<  their  business  is  done  in  a  neat  and  proper 
manner.    The  study  of  t^  l^fr  is  well  known  to  be  a  dry 
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difficult  task,  and  requires  a  comprehensive,  good  under- 
standing ;  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  (without  charging 
me  with  egotism)  to  have  a  tolerable  one;  and  I  trust 
with  perseverance,  and  a  very  large  law  library  to  refer 
to,  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  the  study  of  so  much 
of  the  laws  of  England,  and  our  system  ^f  jurisprudence, 
in  less  than  five  years,  as  to  enable  me  to  be  a  country 
attorney;  and  then,  as  I  shall  have  two  more  years  to 
serve,  I  hope  I  shall  attain  so  much  knowledge  in  all 
parts  of  the  law,  as  to  enable  me,  with  a  little  study  at 
the  inns  of  court,  to  hold  an  argument  on  the  nice  points 
in  the  law  with  the  best  attorney  in  the  kingdom.    A 
man  that  understands  the  law  is  sure  to  have  business; 
and  in  case  1  have  no  thoughts,  in  case,  that  is,  that  I  do 
not  aspire  to  hold  the  honouitable  place  of  a  barrister,  I 
shall  feel  sure  of  gaining  a  genteel  livelihood  at  the  bvafr^ 
ness  to  which  I  am  articled.  .       .i 

« 

I  attend  at  the  office  at  eight  in  the  momingi  and 
leave  at  eight  in  the  evening  ;  then  attend  my  Latin  no* 
til  nine,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  is  pretty  close  confine- 
ment. 

Mr  Cold  ham  is  cleric  to  the  commercial  commit* 
sioners,  which  has  occasioned  us  a  deal  of  extraordinarf 
work.  I  worked  all  Sunday,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night,  when  they  were  hurried  to  give  in  Ae 
certificates  to  the  bank.  We  had  also  a  very  trouble- 
some cause  last  assizes.  The  Corporation  versus  Gte, 
whidi  we  (the  attornies  for  the  corporation)  lost.    It 
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>^M  really  a  very  fiiligtiing  day^  (I  mean  the  day  <m  which 
it  was  tried.)  I  never  got  any  thing  to  eat,  from  five  in 
the  afternoon  the  preceding  day,  until  twelve  the  next 
tfght,  when  the  trial  ended* 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 


Nottiogbam,  96th  Jime,  1800. 


nXAK  BmOTBBR, 


1M[t  mother  has  allowed  me  a  good  deal  lately  for 
^'^H^ks,  and  I  have  a  large  aaortment,  (a  retailer^s  phrase.) 
^Ot  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  they  consist  of  novels  ;— 
i^o««.I  have  made  a  firm  resolution  never  to  spend  above 
one  hour  at  this  amusement.  Though  I  have  been 
obliged  to  enter  into  this  resolution  in  consequence  of  a 
^tiated  taste  acquired  by  reading  romances,  I  do  not  in- 
^nd  to  banish  them  entirely  from  my  desk.  After  long 
md  fatiguing  researches  in  Blackstbne  or  Coke,  when  the 
mind  becomes  weak,  through  intense  application,  Tom 

^ones  or  Robinson  Crusoe  will  afford  a  pleasing  and  ne- 

^^essary  relaxation. 

A-{iropos — ^now  we  are  speaking  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Ittiall  observe,  that  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  best  novel  for 
T^A  in  the'  English  language.    De  Foe,  the  author, 

VOL.  1.  B 
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ytBB  a  atngnllur  character ;  but  as  I  ittake  no  JoKbi  you 
liave  read  his  life>  I  wttl  not  tronble  you.with  ady  fiirtbet 
rttnarks. 

■  • 

The  books  which  I  now  read  with  attention^  are  BIack« 
stone,  Knox's  Essays,   Phitarcb,  Chesterfield's   Letters, 
four  large  volumes,  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Cicero,  and  8e» 
veral  others.    Blackstone  and .  Knox,  Virgil  and  Cicero^ 
I  have  got;  the   others  I  read   out  of  Mr  Coldhum's 
library.    I  have  finished  Rollin's  Ancient  History,  Blair's 
Lectures,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Hume's  England, 
and  British  Nepos,  lately.     When  I  havn  i«ad  Knox  I 
will  send  it  you,  and  recommend  it  to  your  attentive 
perusal ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  work.    I  also  read  now  the 
British  Classics,  the  common  edition  of  which  I  now  take 
in ;  it  comes  every  fortnight ;  I  dare  say  you.  biave  seen  itg^ 
it  is  Cooke's  edition.    I  would  recommend  you  a)s9  .t 
read  these;  I  will  send  them  to  yon.    I  have  got^th< 
Citizen  of  the  World,  Idler,  Goldsmith's  E8say8,.aii4 
of  the  Rambler.    I  will  send  you  soon  the  fourth  ni|QL-7v 
ber  of  tlie  Monthly  Preceptor.    I  am  noticed  as  worthy.  _ 
of  commendation,  and  as  afibrding  an  encouraging  pijQf 
pect  of  future  excelIe'Qce.«— You  will  laugh.    Ihav^.^4)M 
turned  poet,  and  have  translated  an  ode  of  Horace  into 

English  vent,  also  for  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  but,  uih 

•-  _  •  ■ 

fortunately,  when  I  sent  it,  I  forgot  the  title,  so  it  won't 
be  noticed. 

' '  I  do  not  forsake  the  flowery  paths  of  poesy,  for  that  is     -- 
my  chief  delight ;  I  read  tt^e  best  poets.    Mr  Coldhanv^^ 
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fab  ^  Joluifloti'ii  com;^l^l«  Btt,  trith  th^t  li^es ;  these  of 
course  I  read. 

With  alilUe  drodgerjr^  I  read  Italian — Have  got  some 
good  Italiaa  worksj  as  Pastor  Fido,  &c.  &c.  I  taoght 
mjseif^  and  have  got  a  grammar. 

I  most  now  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks 
fbt  jrdur  khd  pseMte*  I  like  "  La  Bniyere  the  Less"  very 
mach  ;  I  have  read  the  original  La  Bniyere :  I  think  him 
like  Rochefottcanlt  Madamt  de  Gejifis  b  a  very  able 
woman* 


Bat  I  mttsl  iio^  sfttenipt  lo;exchse  my  neglect  m  not 
wilfiiig'tO''yQO.  Fiht,  I  have  been  very  bnsy  wMi  lilwse 
ess4ys  and  pdems  ioit  Ihe  Monthly  Pveoe^t6r«i  Sdeimdt 
t  Wttft  rather  angry  at  your  JasI  letter^— I  oan  bear  any 
thing  but  a^meer,  and  it  was  one  eontiniied  gfih  Arom  be«> 
ginning  to  endi  as  wen  aM  t)ie  notleai  you  mside  stf  iht 
in  thy  molhev's  lettdrsy  and  E «^u)d  wri,  n^.^ah  1  now; 
hrodt  iu  I  c^utd  say  much'  m6T^  bat  it  is  very  late>  and 
ih^t  bc^  leAve  %b  wi6h  you  good  ttlghi   * 

I  aiil/deiir  bfother^ 

Your  affectionate  frielMJ,  - 

H.  K.  WHFPE- 


F«  A  TMt  may  etj^eet  a  ttgiilat  eon^ttdimoe  fronf 
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me  in  (iitiirei  bud  no  sneers ;  and  shall  be  very  obliged  by 
u  long  letter. 


T6  his  brother  NEVILLE. 


NottinghaiDy  25th  June,  1800. 


PEAR  NBYILLC^ 


You  are  inclined  to  flatter  me  when  yon  compare  my 
application  with  yonrs ;  in  troth^  I  am  not  half  so  as- 
sidooos  as  you,  and  I  am  conscioas  I  waste  a* deal  of 
time  nnwittingly*    Bat^  in  reading,  I  am  upon  the  con* 
tinual  search  for  improvement:  I  thirst  after  knowledge, ^ 
and  though  my  dispoirition  is  naturally  idle,  looaqoer  it 
when  rtoding  an  naeful  book.    The  plan  which  Ipntso-* 
ed,  in  ordcar  to  subdue  my  disiniclinatton  todry  booki^  was 
this;,  to  begin  atimUhiefy  to  )>truse  i^  and  continue  thus ' 
one  houir  erery  day :  the  book  insensibly,  by  this  meaa^' 
becomes  pleasing  to  yOu$  and  even  when  reading  Blad^'- 
sume's  Commentari^>  which  are  veiy  d|y|  I  lay  dowii  the ' 
book  with  regret, 

With  regard  to  the  Monthly  Preceptor,  I  certainly  shall 
be  agreeable  to  your  illking  it  in,  as  my  only  obfedfoo 
vas  the  extreme  impatience  which  I  fed  to  see  wbelto 


^  ^■^■-— "Mi^lil 
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miy  eflia^B  have  been  succeasfiil ;  but  this  maybe  dbvlftted 
by  your  i^>eedy  perosalj  and  not  neglecting  to  forvmrd  it^ 
But  yoQ  must  have  the  goodness  not  to  begin  till  Aognst^ 
^a  my  boolueller  oannot  tlop  it  this  month* 


I  had  a  ticket  given  me  to  the  boxes^  on  Monday 
night,  for  the  benefit  of  Campbell^  from  Drury-Laoej 
and  there  was  such  a  riot  as  nevejf  was  experienced  here 
before*  He  is  a  democrat,  and  the  soldiers  planned  a 
riot  in  conjunction  with  the  mob.  We  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  mbble  in  the  stsreet  before  the  fla^  was  over  | 
the  moment  the  curtain  dropt,  an  officer  went  into  the 
frmt  box,  and  gave  the  word  of  command :  immediately 
abont  sizty  troopers  started  up,  and  six  tmmpetees  in 
the  pit  played  ''  God  save  the  King*''  The  ncNse  wat 
aslonislung.  The  officem  in  the  boxes  then  drew  theic 
swords ;  and  at  another  s^nal  the  privates  in  the  pit  dreur 
their  Undgeons,  which  they  had  htihefto  conceakd,  and 
attacked  aU  indiscriminately  that  had  not  an  uniform  js 
Aebffictera  did  the  same  with  their  swords^  and  the  house 
vris  one  coiUinned  scene-  of  confosion :  one  pistol  waa 
fired,  and  the  ladies  were  fainting  in  the  lobby*  The 
onier  doors  were  shot  to  keep  out  the  mob,  and  the. 
p^oplie  jumped  on. the  stage  aa  a  last  resource.  One  of 
the^  noble  offioersy  sedng  one  man  stand  in  the  pit  with 
bia  bat  on.  Jumped  over  the  division^  and  ent  him  with 
bia  sword,  which  the  man  instantly  wrenched  from  him, 
and  broke,  whilst  the  officer  sneaked  back  vbl  dit^gnkoe* 


•  •> 
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idea  that  presents  itself,  you  will  soon  conquer  it ;  my  let* 
ters  are  always  the  rough  first  drafts  of  course  th^jre  are 
many  alterations ;  these  you  will  excuse. 

• 

I  have  written  most  of  my  letters  to  you  in  so  negligent 
a  manner,  that,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  retura 
all  you  have  preserved,  sealed,  I  will  peruse  them,,  and  aU 
sentences  worth  preserving  I  will  extract^  and  return. 

You  observe,  in  your  last,  that  your  Jietters  are  read  witb^  ^ 
contempt.— Do  you  speak  as  you  think  { 


You  had  better  write  again  to  Mr  ■    >>    Be* 

tween  friends,  the  common  form's  of  the  world  in  writii^. 

letter  for  letter,  need  not  be  observed ;  but  never  wnte 

« 

three  without  receiving  one  in  return,  because  in  that  case 
they  must  be  thought  unworthy  of  answer. 


<i 


We  have  been  so  busy  latdy,  I  could  not  answer  yoora 
sooner^— -Once  a  month  suppose  we  write  to  each  olhejb 
If  you  ever  find  that  my  correspondence  is  pot  worth  the  ,  > 
Irouble  of  carrying  on»  inform  me  of  it,  and  it  sbaJU  ceaie.    .. 


■:.i  .»•' » 


P.  S.  If  any  expression  in  this  be  too  harsh,  excuse  it«. 
-I  am  not  in  an  ill  humour,  reooUect. 


J,     - 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

Nottbgham,  llth  April,  1801. 

DBAK  NST1LLB. 

;  'On  opening  youn^  I  wa^  highly  pleased  to  find  two 

4]id  r  hidTsheets  of  paper^  and  nothing  could  exceed  lof 

* 

joy  at  so  apparently  long  a  letter ;  bat^  upon  finding  it 
cooaisted  of  sides  filled  after  the  rate  of  five  words  in  a 
line,  and  hine'Iinea  in  a  page,  I  could  not  conceal  qay  ohi-> 
grin ;  and  I  am  sure  I  may  very  modestly  say,  that  one  of 
my  ordinary  pages  contains  three  of  yours :  if  yon  .knew 
Jhalf  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  your  correspondence,  I  am  con- 
fident you  would  lengthen  your  letters.  You  tantalize  m% 
with  the  hopes  of  a  prolific  harvest,  and  I  find,  alas !  a 
thin  crop,  whose  goodness  only  iiiakes  me  lament  ita 
scantini 


I  had  almost  fbigot  to  tell  yon,  that  I  have  obtained 
the  fint  prizie  (of  a  pair  of  AdauM^s  twelve-inch  globes. 
Value  three  guineas)  in. the  first  class  of  the  Monthly  Pr^ 
ceptor.  The  subject  was  an  imaginary  tour  from  Londos 
to  Bdinburgh.  It  is  printed  consequently,  and  shall  send 
it  to  you  the  very  first  opportunity.  The  proposals  stated^ 
that  the  essay  was  not  to  exceed  three  pages  when  printed 
— ^mlne  takes  seven ;  therefore  I  am  astonished  they,  gave 
me  the  first  prize.  There  wHs  an  eYbraordinary  number  of 
candidales ;  and  tbey  said  ihey  never  bad  a  greater  num« 
her  of  ooelleAt  ones,  and  they  wished  they  could  h^ve 
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given  thirty  prizes.    You  will  fiad  it  (in  a  letter)  ad* 
dressed  to  N«*^«^^  nieaiiing  yoarself. 


Warton  ii  a  poet  Iroia  whoia  I  have  .dej^ived  the  moat 
exquisite  pleasure  and  gmtification.  He  abounds  in  sob* 
limity  and  loftiness  of  Uiought,  ad  itell  i^  ezpressii|&» 
His  ^  Pleasures  4>f  Melancholy^  is  tmly  a  sublime  poim. 
The  following  passage  I  partioul^rly  admire : 

**  Nor  uadbli^tfol  in  tbe  aoiann  aoiHi 

Qf  night,  where.  Imply  walcefu)  tr6m  mj  oouch 

I  start,  k>,  all  la  motionless  aijound ! 

Boars  not  the  rushing  wind;  the  sons  of  men. 

And  eveiy  beast,  in  mute  oblivion  lie; 

All  Nature's  hushed  in  silence,  and  in  sleep. 

Oh,  then,  how  fearful  is  it  to  reflect. 

That  thro'  the  still  globe's  awful  solitude 

No  being  wakes  but  me." 

»  »  w  ■ 

I 

|Iow  affecting  are  tbe  latter  lines!  it  is  inippssLble  ta 
withstand  the  emotions  wfaioli  rise  oa  its  perusal^  and  f 
mwff  not  that  mkn  his .  insebsibility  whp  can  lead  llfism 
with  apathy.  Many  qf  the  pieces  of  the  Bibte  are  writ- 
ten in  tliis  sqblipe  manner :  on^  :psalm^  i  think  the  tBtb, 
is  a  peirfect  mai^erfpiece^  and  has  been  imitated  by  many 
po^ts*.  Compavetbessy  or  the  above  <[Uoted  from  War^ 
Ion,  with  ii^  finest  piece  in  Pope,  and  •then  judge  of  the 
Tank  which  he  bold^as  a  poeL  Another'  instance  of  the 
in  poetry  I'  will' give  ybu  from  Akenside^g  ad* 


mtmUe  ^  PleaslHes  of  Imagination/'  where^  speaking  tf 
the  Boul^  he  says^  she 

"  Rides  on  the  yolley'd  ligfatmiig  thro'  the  heavens. 
And  yoVd  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweqis  the  loag  tract  of  day." 

Many  of  these  instances  of  sublimity  will  occur  to  you  in 
Thomson* 

James  begs  leave  to  present  yon  with  Bloomfield'a 
Farmer's  Boy.  Bloomfield  has  no  grandeur  or  height; 
be  18  «  jpaatoral  poet,  and  the  simply  sweet  is  what  yoa 
are  to  expect  from  him ;  nevertheless^  his  descriptions  ace 
somelimes  little  inferior  to  Thomson* 


/• 


How  pleased  should  I  be^  NeviUe^  to  have  you  with  m 
aft  KeAtingham  (  Oar  fire-side  woald  be  delightfalir^i 
dbuottld  porofii  by  your  senlimento  and  expcriencej  and  yott 
posubly  might  gain  a  UtUe  from  my  small  bookish  kasm^ 
kdgt.  But  I  am  afraid  that  time  will  never  come  (  ymua 
time  of  apprenticeship  is  nearly  expired,  and,  in  aB.  ap&^ 
peaianee,  the  amafl  residue  that  yet  remains  will  be  palsedT 
in  hated  London.  When  you  are  emancipated,  yon  wilb 
have  io  mix  in  the  bustle  of  the  worlds  in  all  prohai>3ity^ 
also,  far  fn>m  home;  so  that  when  we  have  juat  leun^ 
how  happy  we  might  mutually  make  ourselves,  we  fiod 
waroely  a  diadow  of  a  probability  of  ever  baviog  the  op-< 
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portutiity.  Well,  well,  it  is  in  yaio  to  reaif t  the  imniilUible 
decrees  of  fate. 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

Nottingban,  April,  ISOL 

BEAR  MBT1LLB, 

As  I  know  you  will  participate  with  me  in  the  ple»* 
sore  I  receive  from  literary  distinctions,  1  hasten  to  in* 
form  you,  that  my  poetical  Essay  on  Gratitude  is  printed 
in  this  mouth's  Preceptor;  that  my  Remarks  on  Warton 
are  promised  insertion  in  the  next  month's  Mirror ;  and 
that  my  Essay  on  Truth  is  printed  in  the  present  (April) 
Monthly  Vbitor.  The  Preceptor  I  shall  not  be  able  to* 
tend  yon  until  the  end  of  this  month.  The  Visitor  yoa 
will  herewith  leceiTe.  The  next  month's  Mirror  I  shall 
consequently  buy.  I  w'lsh  it  were  not  quite  so  expenstfen 
as  I  diink  it  a  very  good  work.  Beqjamin  Tbomacm^ 
Capel  Loffl,  Esq.,  Robert  Bloomfield,  Thomas  Dermody,. 
Mr  Gilchtist,  under  the  signature  of  Octavius,  Mrl  Blore^ 
a  acted  female  writer,  under  the  signature  t}{  Q.  Z.  are* 
correspondents;  and  the  editors  are  not  only  men  oC 
genius  and  taste^  but  of  the  eat  est  respectability.  As  I« 
shall  now  be  a  regular  contributor  to  this  work,  and  as  t 
think  it  contains  much  good  matter,  I  haveAif  an  incli- 


I 
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ttiion  to  take  k  io^  more  especiaDjr  as  yea  haw  got  the 
prior  volomes ;  Iwt  in  the  present  stake  of  my  finances  it 
will  not  be  prudent^  unless  you  accede  to  a  proposal^ 
which^  I  tbink^  will  be  gratifying  to  yourself •-- It  is^  to 
take  it  in  conjunction  with  me ;  by  which  means  we  shall 
Jbokh  have  the  same  enjoyment,  of  it^  with  half  the  ex- 
pence.  It  is  of  little  consequence  who  takes  them,  only 
he  must  be  expeditions  in  reading  them.  If  yon  have  any 
the  least  ot^ection  to  this  scheme,  do  not  suppress  it 
through  any  regard  to  punctilio*  I  have  only  proposed  i^ 
and  jt^is  not  ipierjf  material  whether  you  concur  or  not; 
only  ex^cise  your  own  discretion. 

You  say,  (speaking  of  a  passage  concerning  you  in  my 
last,)  '^  this  is  compliment  sufficient;  the  rest  must  be 
flattery." — Do  you,  seriously,  Neville,  think  me  capable 
of  'flattery  ? 

As  you  well  know  I  am  a  carping^  critical  Uttle.  dcig^ 
jou  will  not .  be  snrpfised  at  my  obseiying^  that  there  ia 
one  figure  in  yonr  last  that  savours  rather  of  the  Indir 
cxous,  when  yon  talk  of  a  '^  butteiAy  h^fpif^  fcma  book 
to  book.''  .     ^       . 

As  to  the  somethinj^  that  I  am  to  find  out,  that  is  a 
perpetual  bar  to  your  progress. in  knowledg^^ &c.  lam 
inclined  to  think.  Doctor,  it  is  merely  conceit  Yon  fancy 
that  you  cannot  write  a  letterr-you  dread  its  idea;  yon 
conceive  tbat  a  work  of  four  volumes  would  require  the 
Jaboqrs  of  a  lifg  to  read  through ;  you  persi^ade  ypurscif 
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thiti^on.'eaaiiolretaiitwIuKtyaareadi  and  ih:d«ipttir  d4 
liot  dtBilipt  to  conquer  thQse  Vkioiiary  impedimeiitg; 
fDBa&dBUce,  heville,  in  one's  om-abilitsetf^  is^a^silmfdf^ 
ttmatr  (in  aimikr  circumit^nces  with  the  presebt)  6(  sticS 
ktm.  As  an  iliustnitioQ  of  tbit^  I  beg  leave  to  adduce  th^ 
«sramp]c  of  Popev  mho  had  so  bigh  a  setise^  in  his  youth, 
Xfi  rather  in  hU  infamy,  of  fait  own  Ga{>aeity,  diafe  ther< 
i|ras  nothing  of  whicb>  when  once  set  about,  he  did  nol 
think  hintseff  capable  $  and^  as  Dr  Johnson  has  observedj 
the  nati^ral  cottsequenoe  of  this  minute  peraeption  of  h\i 
dWfi  powifffl,  wa«  his  arriving  at  as  high  a  pitch  of  per- 
fection  as  it  was  possibk  for  a  mad^  with  hii  few  natural 
endowments^  to  attain. 


' .  .■    .    :    .   '.  •  • 


When  you  wish  to  read  Johnson's  Lives  ef  the  Foet^j 
send  for  them :  I  have  lately  purchased  them.  I  have 
iiiow  a  ItM^gi^' library.  My  mother  allows  ise  tea  pounds 
•per  aanum  for  clo.iheai  I  always  dress  in  arsspactaMe, 
-andevah  in  a  genteel  manoerj  yaft  I  can  make  much  less 
than  this  stitn  saffiee.-  My  father  generally  gives  me  ostt 
coat  in  a  year,  and  I  make  two  serve.  I  then  refceive  one 
guinea  per  annum  for  keeping  my  mother^s  books ;  one 
guinte  pe#  annum  pocket-money ;  and  by  othdr  meahs  I 
ffaia^  .perhaps^  two  guineas  more  per  annum  :  wo  that  i 
have  been  able  to  buy  pretty  many ;  and  when  ydn  come 
liome>  you  will  find  me  ia  ihy  atudy^  tfortoanded  Ivitli 
book0  and  papeis.  I  am  a  perfect  garretleer :  great  part 
of  my  library^  however^  consists  of  professional  bookii 


Rave  you  read  Buck&  on  th^  SubUme  i   KtM^n  Winter 
Evening  ? — Can  lend  them  to  yoa^  if  you  have  not. 

KeaUy^  NeviOe^  were  yoa  fully  sensible  how  much  my 
time  is  occupied^  principally  aboat  my  profession^  as  a 
primary  concern^  and  in  the  hours  necessarily  set  apart  to 
relaxation^  on  polite  literature^  to  which^  as  a  hobby-hors^ 
I  am  very  desirous  of  paying  aome  ilttention^  you  would 
not  be  angry  at  my  delay  in  writing,  or  my  short  letters. 
It  M  always  with  joy  th&t  I  devote  a  leisure  hour  to  yon, 
as  it  affords  you  gratification ;  and  rest  assured,  that  I  al« 
ways  participate,  in  y6ur  pleasure^  artd  poignantly  f^l 
ev^y  adverse  incident  which  cawses  you  pain* 

Permit  me,  however,  again  to  observe,  that  one  of  my 
ibeets  is  equal  to  t^ro^of  yours ;  and  I  cannot  but  consider 
thia  as  a  kind  of  fallacious  deception,  for  you  Idways  think 
that  your  letters  contain  so  much  more  than  mine,  be* 
cause  they  occupy  mor^  room*  .  If  you  were  to  count  the 
words,  tbcf  differencci  would  n6t'be  so  great.  You  mdst 
also  take  in  account  the  unsealed  communications  to  pe^ 
riodical  works,  which  I  now  reckob  a  part  of  my  letter  ; 
and  therefore  you  ntust  excuse  my  concluding,  on  the  first 
sheet,  by  assuring  you  that  I  still  remain 

Ybnr  friend  and  brother, 

U.K.  WHITE. 

P.  S.  A  postscript  is  a  natural  appendage  to  a  letter.** 
I  only  have  to  say,  that  positively  you  shall  receive  a 
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yx  or  dgbe  sheet  letter,  and  that  written  legibljj  fxp 
long. 


TO  MR  BOOTH. 

Notttng^,  Aqgnt  Ut^  1801.      - 

I  MUST  beg  leave  to  apologise  for  not  having  re- 
turned my  sincere  a^knoMif  ledgementft  to  yourself  and  Mr9 .- 
Booth,  for  your  very  acceptable  presents,  at  an  earlier 
period*  I  now,  however,  acquit  myself  of  the  duty  $  and 
assure  you,  that  firom  both  of  the  works  I  have  received 
modi  gratificaiion  and  edification,  but  more'  particularly 
ffvkn  one  on  the  Trinity,*  a  production  which  disphys 
modi  erudition,  and  a  very  laudable  zeal  for  the  tru^ 
iataresla  of  religion.  lUligioos  polemics,  indeed,  have 
seidoto  formed  a  part  of  my  studies;  though,  whenevei^  ^ 
I  httppened  accidentally  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  sub-  ^  .. 
jebt  of  ibe  Protestantdoptrine  of  the  Godhead,  and  com* 
pared  it  with  Arian  and  Socbiim,  ipany  doubts  inter* 
fered,  and  I  even  began  to  think- that  the  more  nicely 
the  sabject  was  investigated,  the  more  perplexed  it  would 
appear,  and  was  on  the  point  of  forming  a  resolution  to 


*  Jones  on  tbe  Tdoi^. 
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go  to  heaven  in  my  own  way,  without  meddling  or  in- 
l^riving  tnytelf  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  cibntro- 
▼ersial  dispute,  when  I  received  and  pemtped  this  excel- 
lent treatise,  wbich  £np]ly  cleared  up  the  mists  which  my 
ignoranoe  had  conjured  around  me,  and  clearly  pointed 
<^t  the  real  truth.'   The  intention  of  the  author  pre- 
eluded  the  possibility  of  his  employing  the  ornaments 
and  graces  of  composition  in  his  work  ;   for  as  it  was 
meant  for  all  ranks,  it  must  be  suited  to  all  capacities ; 
Wt  the  arguments  are  drawn  up  and  arranged   in  so 
^reible  and  perspicuous  a  manner,  and  are  written  so 
plainly^  yet  pleasingly,  that  I  was  absolutely  charmed 
^ittthem. 

Tbe  ^  Evangelical  Clergyman"  is  a  veiy  smart  piece ; 
^H^'alathor  possesses  a  considerable  portion  of  sarcastic 
t^int,  and  no  little  acrimony,  perhaps  not  consistent  with 
^He  christian  meekness  which  he  wishes  to  inculcate*  I 
<^onsider,  however,  that  London  would  not  hiave  many 
K*^Mef,  or  attractions,  if  despoiled  of  all  the  amusements 
^  which,  in  one  part  of  his  pamphlet,  he  objects.  In 
^heojy,  the  destruction  of  these  vicious  recreations  is 
^^ry  fine ;  but  in  practice,  I  am  afraid  he  would  find  it 
^^ite  different.  ♦  ♦  *  The  other  parU  of  this 
piece  are  very  just,  and  such  as  every  person  must  sub* 
■cribe  to.     Clergymen,  in  general,  are  not  what  they 

^nght  to  be ;  and  1  think  Mr has  pointed  out 

^^  duties  vefy  accurately.  But  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
deemed  impertinent  and  tiresome,  in  troubling  you  with 
Jl^med  and  bbiriisive  opinions,  and  beg  leave,  there- 

▼OL.  1.  F 


; 


{ate,  to  condade,  with  respects  to  yourself  and  Mrs 
Booths  by  assorii^g  you  that  I  aip^  accprdiog  tp  custom 
from  tioie  immeiiiQrial^  and  ia  due  form, 

Dear  Sir> 
Yopr  obliged  humble  Servant^ 

mSNRY  KIRUJE  WHITE, 
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TO  MR  CHARLESWORTH. 

Npttinghsm,  1808,  - 

DBAR  SIR, 

I  AM  sure  yon  yvill  excuse  me  for  not  having  im^ 
mediately  answered  your  lettef>  when  I  relate  the  caust* 
— I  vfSB  preparing,  af,  that  moment  when  I  receiyeii 
yours,  a  volume  of  poems  for  the  press^  which  I  shall 
shortly  see  published.  I  finished  and  sent  them  off  foi 
London  last  night;  fmd  I  now  hasten  tp  apknowl^^Bf 
yourletten  .   ^ 

I  am  very  happy  that  any  poem  of  mine  phoold  meet 
with  your  approbation.  I  prefer  the  cool  and  dlspasr 
sionate  praise  of  the  discriminate jfev^  to  the  bpiiteiOTi 
applause  pf  the  crowd. 

• 

Our  piofessiops  neither  of  them  leave  mudi  leisnoi 

for  the  study  pf  polite  literature ;  I  myself,  have^  how^i 

ever>  coimd  time,  if  yon  will  allow .  the  metaphor ;  and 
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lUie  I  have  made  such  a  proficiency  in  die  law,  as  bat 
cttared  me  the  regard  of  mj  gaoermn,  I  hate  paid  my 
secret  devoin  to  the  ladies  of  Helicon.  My  draughts 
at  the  ^  fountain  Aretbuse,^  it  is  tme^  have  been  prin- 
cipally made  at  the  hour  of  midnight^  when  even  the  guar- 
disQ-aymphs  of  the  well  may  he  supposed  to  have  slept ; 
they  arei  consequently,  stolen  and  forced.  I  do  not  see 
any  thing  in  tlie  confinement  of  our  situations,  in  the 
"tosMi^  time,  which  should  separate  congenial  minds*  A 
itenury  acquaintance  is,  to  me,  always  valuable;  and  a 
/vad,  whether  lettered  or  unlettered,  is  highly  worth 
^tinttion.  I  hope  we  shall  both  of  us  have  enough  lei- 
*tttlskeep  up  an  intimacy,  which  began  very  agreeably 
^me,  and  has  been  suffered  to  decay  with  regret* 

lam  not  able  to  do  justice  to  your  unfortunate  friend 
^;  I  knew  him  only  superficially,  and  yet  I  saw  enough 
<>f  his  unassuming  modesty,  and  simplicity  of  manners, 
to  feel  a  conviction  that  he  had  a  valuable  heart.  The 
▼traes  on  the  other  side  are  perhaps  beneath  mediocrity ; 
they  are,  sincerely,  the  work  of  thirty  minutes  this  morn- 
ing; and  I  send  them  to  you  with  all  their  imperfections 
oa  their  head. 

Perhaps  they  will  have  sufiicient  merit  for  the  Notting- 
ham paper,  at  least  their  locality  will  shield  them  a  little 
in  that  situation,  and  give  them  an  interest  they  do  not 
otherwise  possess. 

Bo  you  think  calling  the  Naiads  of  the  fountains 
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'^  Nymphs  oi  Pseon'^  is  an  allowable  liberty  i  The  allosibn 
is  to  their  healthy  and  bracing  qualities. 

The  last  line  of  the  seventh  stanza  contains  an  apparent 
pUonaun,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  and  jret  it  was  not  writtiai 
as  snch.  The  idea  was  from  the  shriek  of  Deatl^  (persom» 
fied)  and  the  scream  of  the  dying  man.  ; 

#      #      •      «      •      * 


ELEGY 

Occasioned  hy  the  Death  of  Mr  Gill,  who  vos  drowned  in  the  Biver 
Trent,  while  bathing,  9th  Auguit^  18QS. 

I. 

He  simk — tli'  impetuous  river  roll'd  along;, 
The  sullen  wave  betn^d  hii  dying  breath  ;^ 

And  rising  sad  the  rusth'pg  sedge  amongy 

The  gale  of  evening  touch'd  the  cords  of  death. 

.  2- 
Nymph  of  the  Trent !  why  didst  not  thou  appear 

To  snatch  the  victim  from  thy  felon  wave  1 
Alas !  too  late  thou  cam'st  to  embalm  his  bier. 

And  deck  with  water-flags  his  early  grave. 


*  This  line  may  appear  somewhat  obscure.  It  alludes  to  the  lait 
bubbling  of  the  water,  after  a  person  has  sunk,  caused  by  the  final  expH 
ration  of  the  air  from  the  lungs :  inhalation,  by  introducing  the 
produiDes  suflbcotion. 


I 
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TniiflBlAuaiity  lidiiig  tfcf  its  tmnid  pttjf 
RoBs  the  rod  itxeua  in  wtniiiin^iy  pride  $ 

Whfle  aaxioitt  crowds,  in  wn,  aqpecCut  stqr. 
And  ask  the  swohi  ooiie  torn  die  nmidering  tide. 

T^  jldllng  tesp-dhop  stagniitflB  in  the  cyiB^ 
llie  sodden  i^  1^  fiidliddBp^s  bosom  pfOv'df 

I  OHBik  tfiesB  rise^I  niMk  the  cenM  sigh : 
Cnfaepiiy  youth  i  and  wert  Aon  so  bdo/d  ? 

5. 

On  tbee,  as  lone  I  trace  the  Trent^s  green  brink, 
Wben  the  dun  twil%|[ht  sliunbera  od  the  ghde; 

(fa  titee  mjr  tfaoi%^  shiA  dwells  fidir  ffluy  shrink 
To  Uokl  mytterkNis  con? erae  wkh  thy  shide. 

e. 

Of  diee,  as  evly  I,  with  tegiant  tel^ 
Hail  the  g^-«andaPd  mom  in  Colwid^fs  nde^ 

or  thee  nj  syhvn  reed  shell  wartile  sweet, 
Andf  wikl"WOod  echoes  wImJI  repeat  the  trisb 

9 

r. 

Aadohf  jenytophaofAsool  whopnskky 
(Ver  nmning  riO  and  sahitary  strsaoi, 

GuBid  ye  in  future  well  the  halcyon  tide 
From  the  rude  Death-shiiek  and  the  dying  scream. 


V '. 
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TO  MR  M.  HARRIS. 

I 

Notting1iain»  S8th  March,  180t« 
DEAR  8]B> 

I  WAS  greatly  sarprised  at  your  letter  of  the  twenty- 
seventh,  for  I  had  in  reality  given  you  up  for  lost.  I 
should  long  since  have  written  to  you,  in  answer  to  your 
note  about  the  Lexicon,  but  was  perfectly  ignorant  of 
the  place  of  your  abode.  For  any  thing  I  knew  to  the 
contrary,  you  might  have  been  quaffing  the  juice  of  the 
coeo»>nut  under  the  broad  bananes  of  the  Indies,  breath- 
ing the  invigorating  air  of  libecty  in  the  broad  savannahs 
of  America,  or  aweltering  beneath  the  line.  I  had,  how- 
ever, even  then,  some  sort  of  a  presentiment  that^  you 
were  not  quite  so  far  removed  from  our  foggy  atmo- 
sphere, but  not  enough  to  prevent  me  from  being  asto- 
nished at  finding  you  so  near  us  as  Leicester.  You  tell 
me  I  must  not  ask  you  what  you  are  doing  ^  I  am,  iiever^ 
theless,  very  anxious  to  know;  not  so  much,  I  flatter 
myself,  from  any  inquisitiveness  of  spirit,  as  from  a  de- 
sire to  hear  of  your  welfare.  Why,  my  iriend,  did  you 
leave  usf  possessing,  as  you  did,  if  not  exactly,  the 
cHum  cum  JUgniiatej  something  very  like  it;  having 
every  comfort  and  enjoyment  at  your  call,  which  the 
philosophical  mind  can  find  pleasure  in  ;  and,  above  all, 
blessed  with  that  easy  competence,  that  sweet  inde- 
pendence, which  renders  the  fatigues  of  employment  sup- 
portable,  and  even  agreeable. 
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Quod  uUis  est,  ad  carUingitf  mkd  ampUiU  cptet. 
Certainly^  to  a  man  of  your  disposition,  no  situation 
could  have  more  channs  Aan  yoon  at  the  Trent-Bridge. 
I  regard  those  hours  which  I  spent  with  you  there,  while 
tiie  ikiooiHbeam  was  trenibling  on  the  waters,  and  the  harp 
of  Eolus  was  giving  as  its  divine  swells  and  dying  falls,  as 
the  lyiost  sweetly  tranquil  of  my  life. 


•  I  hove  applied  myself  rather  more  to  Latin  thui  to 
Greek  sinee  yott  kfk  vs.  I  make  use  of  Schrevelius's 
Leacon,  bat  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  buy  me  the  Park- 
karst,  al  any  decent  piiee,  if  possible.  Xlan  yon  tell  me 
aii]F  mode  of  joiniag  the  letters  in  writing  in  the  Greek 
character ;  I  find  it  difficuk  enough.  The  foUowing  is  my 
manner;  is  it  right?* 


I  can  hardly  flatter  myself  that  you  will  give  yotfrself 
the  trouble  of  corresponding  with  me,  as  all  the  advan^ 
tage  would  be  on  my  side,  'without  any  thing  to  compen^ 
sate  for  it  on  youts;  but — ^but  in  fact  I  do  not  know  what 
to  say  further, — only,  that  whenever  you  dhall  think  me 
worthy  of  a  letter,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified. 


*  The  few  Greek  words  wlucb  foUowed  were  beautifully  written^ 
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TO  his;  brother  neville. 

Nottu^biip,  loth  FebcoMPf,  1608. 

BEAR  NBVILLt^ 


Now  with  regard  to  the  sabscriptionj  I  shall 
agr^  to  ttus  mode  of  publicatioii,  and  I  am  yeiy  anach 
obliged  to  yoo  for  wbaft  you  say  legardittg  k^  Bafc  wo 
most  wait  (except  among  yoor  private  irieuds)  untU  wt 
get  Ijady  De^b/s  answer,  aoid  Propomh  are  printed*.  I 
tiunk  we  shall  readily  raise,  i^,  though  JNoltUighamJft 
the  worst  place  imaginable  for  any  thing  of  that:  JcindL 
Even  envy  will  interfere.  I  shall  send  propoaak  to  Gbetn 
terfield  to  ray  uncle;  to  Sheffield,  to  Miss  Galea's^  (book- 
sellers,) whom  I  saw  at  Chesterfield,  and  who  have  lately 

sent  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  S ,  accompanied  with 

a  daure  of  Montgomery  (the  Poet  Panl  Positive)  to  see 
me  i  to  N^Wfltfrk — ^AUen  and  Wright,  nny  friends  jkheii^ 
(the  latter  a  bookseller  L^  ^^  I  \ixuik  if  they  wero  aliteb*: 
ed  np  with  all  the  Monthly  Mirrors,  it  woold  pvQBMilo 
the  sQbscfiption.  Yon  are  not  to^  take  any  money ;  thai 
would  be  absolate  begging:  .the  sabscribers  put  dowa 
their  names,  and  pay  the  bookseller  of  whom  they  get  the 
copy. 


r\ 
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TO  HIS  BROTHS  NEVILLE. 

'KottuQgiiaiD,  l(kh  Bfaich,  1805. 
DMB  NEVILLBj 

I  AM  cured  of  patronage  hunting ;  I  will  not  expose 
myself  to  any  more  similar  mortifications^  but  shall  thank 
you  to  sand  the  manuscripts  to  Mr  Hill^  with  a  note^ 
slatsag  tliat  I  had  written  to  the  Duchess,  and  receiying 
00  answer,  you  had  called,  and  beep  informed  by  a  ser- 
Tint,  tha.t  in  all  probability  she  nev^r  read  the  letter,  as 
she  desired  to  know  wkai  the  book  was  %^  therefor;  that 
you  hady  io  consequence^  come  away  with  the  manuscripts^ 
under  a  conviction  that  your  brother  would  give  her  Grace 
no  finrther  trouble:  State  also,  that  you  have  received  a 
letter  from  uMj  expressing  a  desire  that  the  piibtication 
might  be  proceeded  on  without  any  further  solicitatioa 
or  delay. 

A  name  of  eminence  was,  neverthelesl,  a  most  desirable 
thing;  16  me  la  Nottingham,  as  it  wonld  attach  more  re* 
qpeclstbtMtf  to  the  subscription ;  but  I  see  all  further  eU 
forii  win  cnly  be  productive  of  procrastination. 


I  think  you  may  as  well  begin  to  obtain  subscribera 
amongst  fnends.  now,  though  the  proposals  may  not  be 
uaoed  »t  present. 


.     90 

I  have  got  twenty-three^  without  making  the  aflhir  pub- 
lic at  ali^  among  my  immediate  acquaintauce :  and  mind^ 
I  neither  solicit  nor  draw  the  conrersation  to  the  subject, 
but  a  rumour  has  got  abroad^  and  has  been  received  more 
favourably  than  I  expected. 


y^ 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 


Kottiaghani,  2d  May,  1S09.* 
DEAR  KBVlLt1^> 

I  HAVE  just  gained  a  piec6  of  intelligence  which 
much  vexes  me.  Robinson^  the  bookseUer^  knows- that 
I  have  written  \q  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  he 
took  the  liberty  (certainly  an  unwarrantable  one)  toymen* 
tion  it  to         ♦  ♦  ♦,  whose  •  #        ♦ 

was  inscribed  to  her  Grace.    Mr      ^      *        said,  that 

•  •  •  • 

unless  I  had  got  a  friend  to  deliver  the  poeni^,  personally p 
into  the  hands  of  her  Grace,  it  was  a  hundired  to  one 
that  they  ever  reached  her ;  that  the  porter  at  the  lodge 
burns  scores  of  letters  and  pacquets  a  day,  and  particu- 
larly all  letters  by  the  two-penny  post  are  consigned  to 
the  fire.  The  rest,  if  they  are  not  particularly  excepted* 
as  inscribed  with  a  pan  name  on  the  back,  are  thrown 
into  a  closet,  to  be  reclaimed  at  leisure.  He  said,  the 
way  he  proceeded  was  this: — He  left  his  card  at  her 
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doory  akid  tfie  next  day  catted^  aad  was  adiliitted.  H^ 
Giace  then  gtfe  bim  penmssioiii  widi  tbb  provisoj  that 
the  dedication  was  as  short  as  possiUe,  and  cootained  no 
complimentSj  as  the  Duke  had  taken  offence  at  some  such 
eompliments* 

Now,  as  my  letter  was  delivered  by  yon  at  the  door,  I 
have  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  is  classed  with  the  penny- 
post  letters,  and  bomt.  If  my  manuscripts  are  destroyed, 
I  am  rained,  but  I  hope  it  is  otherwise.  However,  I 
think  you  had  better  call  immediately,  and  ask  for  a  par- 
cel of  Mr  H.  White,  of  Nottingham.  They  will,  of 
covne,  say  they  have  no  such  parcel ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  whether  a  pac- 
quet,  left  in  the  manner  yoo,  left  mine,  had  any  probabi- 
litf  of  reaching  the  Duchess.  If  you  obtain  no  saiisfao* 
tion,  there  remains  no  way  of  re-obtaining  my  volume  but 
thi^  (and  I  fear  you  will  never  agree  to  put  it  in  execi*- 
tion);  to  kave  a  card,  with  your  name  inscribed,  (Mr 
J.  N/  White),  and  call  the  next  day.  If  you  are  admitted, 
yon  will  state  to  her  Grace  the  purport  of  your  errand, 
ask  for  a  volume  of  poems  in  manuscript,  sent  by  your 
brother  a  fortnight  ago,  with  a  letter,  (say  from  Notting- 
ham, as  a  reason  why  I  do  not  wait  on  her,)  requesting 
permission  of  dedication  to  her ;  and  that  as  you  found 
her  Grace  had  npt  received  them,  you  had  taken  the 
liberty,  after  many  enquiries  at  her  door,  to  request  to  see 
her  in  person. 

I  hope  jour. diffidence  will  not  be' put  to  this  test;  I 
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ic^  ybm  #iU  get  the  foems  witfaQnb  ttonble  t  ^  as  for  \m^ 
ging  jMttronage^  I  «m  tiled  ta  the  soul  of  it^  aUd  shdl 
gi¥feitii|>» 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

#<-.•  ..if.  ;         ^ 

Notting^iiii]^  ■■   '       ■  1808. 

DSAB  NBTILLB, 

•  I  wRiTB  you»  with  intelUgepee  of  a  ireiy  important 
nature*  You  some  time  ago  bad  an  intimatioB  of  my 
wish  to  enter  tbe  cbnrcb,  in  case  my  deafnesawluiiiol're^ 
moved. — Abont  a  week  aga  I  became  aeqailinted  with 
the  Rev.  ,  late  of  St  John's  Cdllege,  Cam- 

bridge, and  in  consequence  of  what  be  has  said,  I  faave 
finally  determined  to  enter  myself  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  the  approbation  of  dl  my  friends. 

Mr  -1 '*— -  says  that  it  is^  a  shame  to  keep  me  al^ay 

from  the  university,  and  that  ^circmnstances  are  of  no 
Hnpo^tance.  He  siys,  that  if  I  am  entered  of  Trhiity, 
Irhere  they  are  all  tekct  mm,  I  most  nedtMrify,  with  my 
abilities,  arrive  at  preferment.  He  says  he  will  be  Bit* 
awerable  that  the  £rst  year  I  shall  obtain  a  scholarships 
or  an  exhibition  adequate  to  my  suppdrt    That  by  tiie 
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ti«ie  I  )iave  been  ef  fiw  yean  standings  I  shall  of  coaTae 
beeome*  a  Tellow^  ( WOl  a  year) ;  that  with  the  Fellow- 
fhip  I  may  bold  a  Professorship^  (5001.  per  aiiiram)i  and 
^  living  or  cnracy^  ontil  better  preferments  ocean    He 
says^  that  there  is  no  uncertaitUy  in  the  church  to  a  tmly 
ptOQs  mui|  and  a  man  of  abilities  and  eloquence*    That 
those  who  ave  unprovided  for,  are  generally  men  who^ 
having  no  interest^  are   idle  drones^    or  dissolute  da* 
bauchees^  and  therefore  ought  not  to  expect  advance* 
ment.    That  a  poet^  in  particular^  has  the  means  of  pa- 
tropage  in  his  pen;  and  that^  in  one  wordj  no  young 
man  am  enter  the  church  (except  he  be  of  family)  witb 
better  pvospeets  than  myself*    On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
£nfield  has  himself  often  observed^  that  my  deafiiem 
isHl  be  an  inauporaUe  obstacle  to  me  as  an  attorney^  ^d 
has  said  how  nnfortanate  a  thing 'it  was  for  me  not  to 
have  known  of  the  growing  defect^  in  my  organs  of  heav- 
ingj   before    I   articled  myad^    Under  these  ciroon^ 
stances,  1  conceive  I  should  be  culpable  did  I. lei  go  so 
good  an  opportunity  as  now  occurs*  *Mr  ■ 
will  write  to  all  his  university  friends,  and  he  says  there 
is  so  much  liberality  there,  that  they  will  never  let  a 
f  oung  man  of  talents  be  turned  from  his  studies  by  want 
iiftasb. 

Testeiday  I  q>oke  to  Mr  Enfidd^  and  he^  with  mio 
^zampled  generosity,  said  that  he  saw  clearly  what  an  adf 
'rantageons  thing  it  would  be  for  me;  that  I  must  be 
sensible  what  a  great  loss  be  and  Mr  C!oldham  would 
suffer;   but  that  be  was  certam  neither  he,   nor  Mr 
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',  conid  oppose  themselves  to  any  thing  which 


wi^  so  much  to  my  advantage.    When  Mr  O 


retpms  from  Loodon>  the  matter  will  be  settled  with  my 
mpther. 

All  my  mother's  friends  seem  to  think  this  an  excellent 
,thhigfor  me^  and  will  do  all  in  their  powtt  to  forward 
me. 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  important  part  of  the  bosi- 
nea^-^he  meant.  I  shall  go  with  my  friend  Robert^  m 
the  capacity  of  Sizar,  to  whom  the  ^xpence  is  not  more 
than  tiOl.  per  annum.  Towards  this  sum  my  mother  will 
contribute  £0l.»  being  what  she  allows  me  now  for  clothes; 
(by  this  means  she  ^ill  save  my  board) ;  and^  for  the  re* 
aidne^  I  must  trust  to  getting  a  Scholarship,  or  Chapel 
Clerk's  post.  But,  in  order  to  make  this  residue  certaim, 
I  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months,  publish  a  se> 
Goitd  volume  of  poems  by  subscription. 


My  friend,  Mr ^-^^r-,  says,  that  so  far  as  his  means 

will  go,  1  shall  never  ask  assistance  in  vain.  He  has  bnt 
a  small  income,  though  of  great  family.  He  has  just 
lost  two  rectories  by  sera  pies  of  conscience,  and  now 

preaches  at for  80l.  a  year.    The  following 

fetter  he  put  into  my  hand  as  I  was  leaving  him,  after 
having  breakfasted  with  him  yesterday.  He  put  it  into 
my  hand^  and  requested  me  not  to  read  it  until  I  got 
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facMiie*    It  is  a  breach  of  trust  letting  you  see  it^  bat  I 
wish  yoa  to  know  bis  character. 

» 

*'  My  dear  Sir, 
^  I  sincerely  vidi  I  bad  it  in  my  power  to  render  you 
^'  any  essential  service,  to  facilitate  your  passing  through 
'^  Ck)llege :  believe  me,  I  have  the  will,  but  not  the«9ca«t« 
^'  Should  the  enclosed  be  of  any  tervice,  either  to  por- 
'^  chuse  books,  or  for  other  pocket  ezpences,  I  reqoeit 
^.your  acceptance  of  it ;  bat  most  entreat  you  not  to 
^  jAotioe  it,  dihtr  to  mff^,  or  any  living  creature.  I  pnj 
«'  God  tbaft  you  may  employ  those  talents  that  he  hit 
^  given  yon  tp  hb  glory,  and  to.  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
^  I  have  great  fears  ioi  yon ;  the  temptations  of  .Colk§e 
^  aie  great. .  Believe  me 

''  Very  sincerely  yours, 

i»  #  • 

The  encloause  was  dL  Ss.  I  could  not  refuse  what  was 
so  delicately  ofiered,  though  I  was  sorry  to  take  it :  he  it 
truly  an  amiable  character. 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

NottbghttD,  — ^ 180S. 

DBAB  NBTILIiB,  ^' 

..  .You  may  conceive  with  what  emotions  I  read  your 
Iir9th0rly  letter  ;>  I  f«el  a  very  great  degree  of  avnBioa 
to  ^MMttiening  my  fiamiiy  afiy  more  than  I  have  done^  and 
How  do;  bat  ari  offer  so  delicate  and  affectionate  'f  eaii* 
pot  refuse^  and  if  I  should  nfsad  pecuniary  asMtancCj 
which  I  am  in  hopes  I  shall  not,  at  ImU  after  tkefini 
ye^fy  I  shall  without  a  moasent's  hesitation  Apply  to  niy 
Viother  Neville. 

My  college  Schemes  yet  remain  in  a  considerable  degree 
of  uncertainty ;  I  am  very  uneasy  thereabouts.  I  have 
not  heard  from  Cambridge  yet,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  there  be  a  vacant  Sizavship  in  Trinity ;  so  that  I 
can  write  you  no  fDrthM*  information  on  this  head. 


I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  review  in  this  month's 
Mirror,  and  that  I  need  not  comment  upon  it ;  such  a  re- 
view I  neither  expected,  nor  in  fact  deserve. 

I  shall  not  send  up  the  Mirror  this  months  on  this  ac- 
count, as  it  is  policy  to  keep  it ;  and  you  have,  no  doubt, 
received  one  from  Mr  Hill. 
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Tlie  anon  ia  the  Greek  qtfdtatioi&  I  perceived  the  mo* 
meiit  I  go^  down  the  first  oopiesj^  and  altered  them>  in 
moBt^  with  .tbe  pen ;  Uieyi  ave  .Yery.  ualncky  $  I  have  sent 
np'the  oopies.for  the  reviewsroaiyael^  hi  order  that  I  might 
make  ihe  coneetion  in  themr 

»  ,  ■        • 

I  have  got  now  U>  write  lettentaj^  the.reviewers^.and 
hope  yon  will  ezcnae  my  ahmpt  condtui^n  of  this  lelter 
oD  tbat  score* 

lam^ 

Dekr.NeviUci» 
.    Affectionately  yoai% 

.    H.ILWHnE. 

4 

I  shall  write  to  Mr  Hill  now  the  first  thmg;  I  owe 
mndft  tohim* 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

Nottinglbani, 
MT  DVAE  BBNj 


w^ 


Akd  now,  my  dear  Ben^  I  must  confess,  yonr  letter 
gate*  me  mnch  pain;  there. is  a  tone  of  despondence  in 
it  which  I  must  condemn,  inasmuch  as  it  is  occasioned 
by  drcnmstances  .which  do  not  involve,  your  own.ezer* 

VOIA  I.  o 


biftwUdi  ^  umri(y  Mi'iMiiiliiU  tttfammiii  if 
ywk  do  Jrov  dniyi  whjr  kfiMill  tbat  it  is  ndi  pij|dMclliw,f 
Itt  whfltevar  dtoatioa  we  magr  be  plagidj  tlMro  ka  dolf 
^  ore  to  God  end  j^di^on :  ii  is  feii|petbi|y»-fiejr>.  I 
may  bajj  contentment  All  ihidg|.  m  iathe  liitalfl  of 
0od;  end  dieU  we  mortels  (if  we  do  not  ebsolotely  rqpine 
M  kie  i^liepeittetlofti}  lie  ftetfal  imder  diem ?.  I  do  l^eeeAch 
yott^mjr  deer  Bea>  nonmeQ  wp'  ffm  ChnMian  wj^uagmi 
ettd>  slewed  with  hdy  fortiftode^  go  on  your  wey  tejeidlnft 
Xheie  is  n  species  of  morbid  sensHrilil^  to  which  I  mysdf 
haye  often  been  a  yiotttn^  whieh  preys  npon  my  hemrW  and, 
witbont  gifini;  biMb  to  one  actifely  osefiil  or  bencrvoknt 
fimlingy  does  but  brood  on  selfish  sorrows^  and  magnify  its 
own  misfortnnes.  The  evils  of  soch  a  sensibility^  I  prsjf 
to  God  yavrMfljr  neiw  fed^  bilLI  wmdd  havn  jfoaV^wtfrCf 
for  it  glows  cm  perK>ns  of  a  certain  di^posittoi^  bdfoie  tbi|i 
areawaieof  it. 

I  am  Sony  my  letter  gave  yon  pain^  and  I  trust  fny  siuh 
picions  were  witbont  fonndal^on.  Time,  my  dear  Beii^  ui 
die  disooveier  of  beeM^  imd  I  fed  a  6*eet  ooafidenee 
that  be  will  knit  ours  yet  more  clomdy  together. 

*  •*    * 

"  I  believe  my  lot  in  life  is  nearly  fi<ed ;  «  ttonth  nili 
tdl  me  whether  I  e&  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the 
established  cbuicbj  or  aui^  One  of  the  two  I  am  now 
ftMj  imcAtvi,  if  it  please  Q^,  to  be^  I  fcnop  my 
0tm  nnwntAukesst  |  fed  deeply  that  I  am  far  feem 
Mttjg  ^  ptirti  asd'Wideiled  templs  of  the  £b>ly  Ghost 
AatnwWstertofthewordoflifeooghtio  be,  yetstilll 


». 


kave  wm  itaaecouitsUe  ho^  hhst  ifa^  Lori  wiH  «in(^^ 
lay  efforts^  thai  he  will  purify  me^and  thai  I  shall  beediM 
ins  devoted  servant 

I  am  at  present  nnder  afflictions  and  eontentions  of 
sptiity  heavier  than  I  have  yet  evmr  experienead.  I  thinic^ 
at  timeSf  I  am  mad,  and  destitute  of  religion.  My  pride 
is  not  jeX  snbdned:  tke  nnftfvonrtkhk  leview  (in  the 
'^  JIf  onthlyO  of  my  nnhappy  work,  has  cnt  deeper  than 
fcm  comd  have  thought  $  not  in  a  fiterary  point  of  vieir» 
iHit  as  it  affects  my  re^>ectabiMty.  It  Vepiesettts  me 
MnnHy  as  a  ht^gar,  going  about  gathering  moh<^  to 
pntttjMlfat  ^oH^,  #heii  my  book  k  irofthtess;  and 
tUs  niih  every  appeafete£«  <a  cMiomt.  •flie'y  h«v^  beai 
iailytebiiiforMed  iMpeeUhg  me:  ^is  Keview g6e* be^ 
ftMwnie  Irhere^  t  tlifti  tey  st^ps;  it  hinntt  toe  im^esL 
saaHy^and  I  am  peranlded  it  Is  an  instromenttn  the  bands 
of  SeAittn  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  mtef  Iteve  Notting>i 
hndl.  ^the  answer  of  the  Bhnd  Soi^^ty  be  unAivonn* 
able>  I  purpose  writing  to  the  Mantis  of  WeUesl^,.  to 
eIR*  mysrif  as  a  tttdentai  the  acodeiiy  he  h«s  matiftiiied 
at  Von  Wfflhun,  hi  Bengal,  and  ati^e  flroper  age  to  lislie 
orders'  theve.  IFhe  mSigsioharies  at  that  pkee  have  done 
W<M9it§  dteady,  and  I  shMld,  I  hope,  be  a  vslaable  lal- 
bomtv  Id  4ie  vineyafdi^  If  the  Marquis  take  no  neliot 
bf  iny  appBcatidn,  or  d6  liot  accede  td  my  ptfapes^ 
1  shaff  l^ace  myself  in  -  ^die  other  ^ey  of  ttlakJng  i 
meet  tyrpparBtiim  for  tba  Jiohr  i^ffij^  vith^r  Jn  the  Cal* 
vmistkr  Academy,  or  in  one  of  the  Scoloh  flRiTer'- 
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aides,  where  I .  shall  be  able  *to.  life  at  scarcely  any  ex- 
pence.* 


*'  •       1 


•         I 
« 
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TOMB  JLA- 
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Nottin^iam,  lath  i 

,  .  I  BAYS  just  received  your  letter.  Most  fervenUy  do  I 
return  thanks  to  God  for  this  providential  apening ;  it  haa 
breathed  new  qnimation  into  m^  and  my  Inre^st  expands 
with  the,  prospect  of  becoming  the  miniiter  of  Cbriat 
where  I  most  desired  it ;  but  where  I  almost  feared  all 
probability  of  success  was  nearly  at  an  end.^  Indeed^  I 
bad  begun  tp  tum  my  thoughts  to  the  dissentecSf  w 
people  of  whom  I  was  destined^  not  by  choice^  b^i  neoea* 
4ity,  to  become  the  pastor.  Stii(,^although  I  knew  I  ihonld 
be  happy  any  where»  so  that.  I.were  aprpfitab>l^  MxKiTer 
in  the. vineyard,  I  did,  by  no.mefms^  feel  that^fij  tfaat 
indescribable  ^tisfaction  wbiph  I  dp,  when  I  Ipok.tpfjmDnl 
that.churcbj.  which  I.  think,  in  the  main,  formed  9B^ the 
apoatolic  model,  and  from  which  I,,am  decide4iy  pf  .^opi* 
Xiioia  there  is  no  positive  grounds .  for  dissent..  I  letam 
thanks  to  God  fofc  keeping  n^Q  so.lqpg  in  suspensj^.ror  ( 


*  TIiIb  letter  was  not  aeen  by  the  Editor  till  after  the  prefatasy  a< 
Boir  was  pnntcd* 
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knovr  it  has  been  beneficial  to  my  sonlj  and  I  feel  a  consi- 
deimble  trust  that  the  way  is  now  aboot  to  be  made  dear, 
and  that  my  doabts  and  fears  on  this  head  wiH,  hi  due 
time>  be  remoTed. 

Gould  I  be  admitted  to  St  Johii'a,  I  conchtde^  iiom  what 
I  have  heard^  that  my  provision  woa|d  be  adequate^  not 
otherwise.  From  my  mother  I  cocdd  depend  on  15  or 
£SO  »«year,  if  the  lire/  tbWatd  cdlege  ekpences^  and  I 
coald  spend  the  long  vacation  at  home;  The  £90  per  an- 
nam  from  my  brother  woold  suffice  for  clothes,  tec  so 
that  if  I  conld  procare  j09O  sUyear  more,  asr'you  seem  to 
tbink  I  may,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr  Martyn,  I  conceive  I 
mighty  with  economy,  be  supported  ^t  college;  of  this^ 
however,  you  are  the  best  judge. 

You  may  conceive  how  much  I  feel  obliged  by  Mr 
Martyn  on  this  bead,  as  well  as  to  yon,  for  your  unweaiy-> 
ing  exertions.  Tndy,  friends  have  risen  up  to  me  in  quar- 
ters where  I  could  not  have  expected  them,  and  they  have 
been  raised,  as  it  were,  by  the  finger  of  God.  I  have  rea« 
son,  above  all  men,  to  be  grateful  to  the  Father  of  all  mer- 
cies for  his  loving  kindness  towards  mo :  surely  no  one  can 
have  bad  more  experience  of  the  fatherly  concern  with 
which  God  watches  over,  protects,  and  succours,  hia  cho- 
sen seed,  than  I  have  bad ;  and  surely  none  could  have 
less  expected  such  a  manifestation  of  his  grace,  and  noiie 
couM  have  less  merited  its  continuance. 


lot 

'  In  pmaatoe  of  yicmr  injaiiedoii,  I  duJl  lajr  Hdde  Qt9^ 
tMM,  and  take  np  Cioer o  and  lifjf  or  Tadlm.    In  Gnek 
I  moMt  rest  contented  for  the  eniuing  fooiteen  daja  with 
the  Testament ;  I  shall  then  have  conquered  the  gospels, 
and,  if  things  go  on  smoothly,  the  Acts.   I  shall  then  read 
Hosner,  and  perhaps  Plato's  Phssdon,  which  I  lately  plck--^ 
ed  op  at  a  stall.    My  classical  knowledge  is  very  irapeifi*  '^ 
cial ;  it  has  Tery  tittle  depth  or  solidity ;  bnt  I  have  reallji 
so  small  a  portion  of  leisure,  that  I  woadec  nt  tiie  pro- 
gress I  do  make.    I  beliete  I  nnist  copy  tiie  dd  A'fkim^'^ 
in  rising  at  fear  o^dock :  for  my  evenings  are  so  mnrii  i»-^ 
ken  up  witfi  visiting  the  sick,  and  witk  yonng  vltm  who 
come  for  religions  coQTenati<m,  that  theit  is  hot  fittt^ 
ttmie  fer  study.  y 


TO  MR  B.  MADIXKIK* 

■         « 

Nottiivlbn,  Mh  Apil,  JI04, 
MY  DlAl  niK, 

TauLT  I  am  grieved,  that,  whenever  I  nndcrtdse  to  he 
the  messenger  of  glad  tidings,  I  sboold  frostrale  my  €Mte 
design,  and  commonioale  to  my  gocd  intelligencto  m  tahM 
ef  sadness,  as  it  were  by  contagion.  Most  joyfeOy  did  I 
sit  down  to  write  my  fauA,  as  I  knew  I  had  wherewith  to 
administer  comfort  to  you ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  find  that^ 
by  gloomy  anticipations,  I  have  converted  my  balsam  into 
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VMammni-hfONthf  w  nwimi  mftMA  tint  imaiijDed 

Vo^Atnimg^Md  iianal  MknbiiaM  ai^,  I  «pi comnms 

-i>^^5nftiiif  I  fpr  ihe  <hp  k  4ba  ijiii  thcmf ."rr^Mid  jni 
kMia^aie  w^,  iriifK  jirimiwr.  tckb  fiHilMi.jQi^  k^im. 
CTfliiD  Ae  bunbv  Vf  mdaiifihfiiy  nimiiiatioiif  oo  faksrtt 
evib  I--€Ty»  whiib^lEkl  Haij  ik  o«  onm  imagioaMMfl^ 
and  whicbj  ahould  they  be  realised,  will  certainly  acriYe 
]R. tiiae  to  fpftsm  «s  an^mfmAf,  withinit  mr  adding  to 
t^  If  arirtance  hf  pwriaiM  ai^iobaiMian^  md  ifona  Y6l»li« 
tarily  iocwrii^  the  pandiy  of  qurfnSnil^  ye|  iD  prqi{KeeT 
tlt^  and  trinb  jraft  aateni;  I«ft  aa  gMrd  thQp>  I  l^eiMA 
yM^aguBit  Ikaae  meiBataftd .  diiipatkw  i«U^  (^9  woiab 
of  Artaifi9r««<*ve  fcpoir  oar  aifidfa  aae  10  tba  haada  iof  ow 
irbo  bai  vitdom  t0  do  faraa  beyond  oiariMivvptsMkMai 
and  we  catfiialy  by  taking  tkoogbl^  avoid  any  fdUcHra 
dkpwwatimi  wUdi  Qod^a  proiridence  may  hata  in  aloia 
iar  pa.  Lat  m  thaNfria  eiyby  wttb.  IhankfiibieM  the  px^r 
wmt  ^ottsbiaa,  witboat  adverting  to  tbe  coming  ftovtn> 
Few  and  taiolitoiy  ane  titt  iniierYalaof  ealai  wdaMtM 
day  with  which  we  are  cbeeied  in  the  tMi|minmi  Yqyag^ 
of  lib ;  we  ought  theiefbre  to  enjoy  diem,  while  they 
im,  wftkmuRind  d^ligb^  andM^  Mup  tbebleaapng  into 
»  <Bia%  liy  lanMiting  ibrt  It  caMot  aadPff  wiy^ppitJiH 

%ationa  by  no  pwumm  tiandaHbmdf  whiobj  I  tra«t»  i^ra 
too  strong  to  be  eaaUy  dHurvered-^yaJ;  we  kaoir  not  what 
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God  may  Intedd  wiA  reject  to  us;  nof  have  we  ny^bn* 
ulneaa  to  enquire— »we  thoold  lelgr  on  the  meicy  of  our  Fin 
ther^  who  is  in  heaven— and  if  we  are  to  anticipate^  we 
should  hope  the  best.  I  stand  seif-<accased  thevefore  for 
my  prurient^  and^  I  may.  say,  irrdigimii  fears*  A  prudent 
foresight,  as  it  may  guard  us  from  many  impending  daiK 
gars,  is  landaUe ;  but  a  taorbid  propensi^  to  sdoe  and 
brood  over  future  ills,  is  agonising,  while  it  is  utterly 
useless,  and  therefore- ought  to. be-^lepiessad«  . 


I  have  received  intelligence,  since  writing  the  above, 
which  nearly  settles  my  fntuie  destination.    A  in* 

forms  me,  that  Mr  Martyn,  a  fdlow  of  St  John's,  baa 
about  «£dOa^year  to  dispose  of  towards  keeping  a  reli* 
gious  man  at  college — and  he  seems  convinced  tfaat»  ifaqr 
mother  alkws  me  .ffiO  a-yearmore,  I  may  live  at  StJakn\ 
provided  I  coidd  gain  admittance,  which/at  that  college,  in 
difieult^  unless  you  have 'previously  stood  in  the  list  foria 
year.  Mr  Ma:rtyn  thinks,  if  I  propose  myself  immediate- 
ly; I  sball  get  upon  the  foundation,  and  by  ^is  day's  post 
I  have  transmitted'  teitimoikials  of  asy  classical  acquits* 
meats*  In  a  few  days,  theiefbre,  I  luq>e  to  hear  that  I  am 
on  the  boards  of  St  John's*  >    > 

m  « 

/  • 

MrDashwtod  has  informed  me,  that  he  -  also  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  a  magistrate  near  Cam- 
bridge, offering  me  all  the  aasistanoe  in  his  power  to^aoda 
getting  through  college^  so  as  there  be  no  obligation.*  My 
way  therefore  is  now  pretty  clean 
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'  I  lieve-just  rifenfirom  my  knees^- retnrmQg  llMiJtB  to 
OOT  heavenly  Father  fdt  this  proTidential  openrig— my 
lieari  is  quite  folL  Help  me  to  be  gratefol  to  him^  and 
^^y  that  I  may  be  ^  faithfiil  mtmister  of  his  word. 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

'•  •  . 

NdtUfielmm. .. 

I  SIT  down  with  unfeigned  pleasure  to  writ^,  in  oon* 
jpKswse  wkb  your^xequesty  that  I  would  explain  to  you 
the^feal  doctrines  4>f  the  chureh  of  England,  or  what  is  die 
iMflM  thbg^  of  the  Bible*  The  sobject  is  most  important, 
OMamueh  as  it  affects,  titat  part  of  man  which  is  ixwat^ 
snptibk,  and  whiph  must  exist  for  ever^his  souK  When 
Ciod  made  tbe.bfute  ereationj  he  merely  embodied  the 
dost  of  the  earth,  and  gave  it  the  power  of  locomotioni  or 
pf  moving  about,  and  of  existii^  in  a  certain  sphere.  In 
ovderto  afibrd  mute  animals  a. rule  of  action,  by  wfaieh 
th^  might  be  kept  alive,  he  implanted  in  them  certain 
instincis,  from  which  they  can  never  depart*^  Such  is  that 
of  sd&preservation^  and  the  selection  of .  proper  food, 
Alt  he  not  only' endued  man  with  these, powent,  but  he 
gfs^e  him  mmd,  or  spirit-^-a  facalty  which  enables  him  to 
ruminate  on  the  objects  which  he^  does. not  seei«-to  com- 
pare impressions— to  invent-rand  to  feel  pleasure  and 

6 
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.tm^  mhm  tiMr  QAowt  9m  mib^r  goM  w  fi9t«  mM  in 

thefiiUir^f    TUff  if  i^iti  cMAdtileft  t)M  kiimi*  II 

If  fiXf.  immntQiJid  ^pieQ0eTTrii0  one  toiowfi.wbllt  it^wiif* 
of^  or  wbeif  U.  jw»i)«9i  ^.l^mi».  wd  t^  kw^  91?  Aft 

organs  whieh  it  most  seems  to  effect;  Iml  it  woeld  ke 

absurd  to  infer  therefrom,  that  the  nuilerifil  oqpHis.of 

the  heart  and  the  biain  coutitate  the  said,  seeii^  that 

the  impressions  of  the  mind  sometimes  aflfect  mie  atgm 

and  sometimes  the  other.    Thus,  when  asgr  of  tha.itf% 

sions— love,  ho^,  iSmr,  pleaso^  or  fWf  ^^  excitfed,  ?e( 

feel  theoi  at  our  heart.    When  we  discuss  &  topic  of  cool 

Tcasoning,  the  process  »  carried  on  in  the  brain ;  yet  both 

parts  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degsse  acted  npm  on  all 

occasions,  and  we  may  dietefore  inmcfaide,  that  ibt  fool 

lesidcs  in  nether  individttally,  hot  it  an  mmalaM  HM^ 

which  occasionally  impcesses  the  one,  and  MsoasiMal^ 

the  other.    Thai  the  soei  is  immaterial,  has  h^sen  pioired 

4o  a  mathematical  demoaalratioB.    When  w«  strike,  we 

lift  np  onr  arm— when  we  walk,  we  protmdt^  our  1^ 

jJtemately— bat  when  we  think,  we  mote  no  oigM  9  lltf 

reason  depends  on  no  action  of  matter,  but  seems  as  U 

■vere  to  hoTcr  over  ns,  to  regnlate  the  machine  of  one 

ixMlies,  and  to  meditate  and  ^Krcidate  on  thiiigii  abf  tiMi; 

AS  well  as  simple^  extraneous  as  well  as  connected  witk 

our  individual  welfare,  without  having  any  bond  wbwll 

can  unite  it  with  onr  gross  corporeal  bodies.    Tbe  i^eik 

is  like  the  temporally  labernack  which  tiie  soul  inhabttb 

governs,  and  regulates ;  but  as  it  does  iK>t  consist  in  aiyf 

organization  of  matter,  our  bodies  mv  die,  fud  reliy^^l. 

to  the  dust  from  whence  they  were  taken>  while  our  souls-^ 


IMvpoieal  eii6|ioe0«-are  incapiUe  of  death  and  amii- 
kilaticm.    The  spril*  ia  <bal  portuHi  of  Ooif  s  oim  id^ 
iknrtal  natimii  wluch  he  brettkbed  iato  oor  dey  at  o«x 
jbiitb,  aad  whioh  iherefofe  oamiol  be  ieMtrpytd,  hot  wiU 
continue  to  exifi  when  its  earthly  habitatiop  i$  oiin* 
(^ed  with  its  parent  dn^l.    We  most  admits  therefon^ 
wliat  all  ages  aod  nations,  savage  as  well  as  civiliiaed^ 
l^afe  acknowledged,  that  we  have  sods,  and  that,  as  they 
rjacorpoieal^  thej  do  not  die  with  our  bodies^  bat  are 
immortal    The  qnestioii  then  naftarally  arises* 
^^Ittit  beeomes  <^  them  after  death  i  Here  man  of  his 
tfim  wiMfem  miut  rtop:-bnt  God  hi»  thought  fit.  in 
Ids  mercy,  to  reveal  to  ns  in  a  great  measure  the  secret 
tit  'mt  natures,  and  in  the  Holy  Scriptaies  we  find  a 
jpbkk  and  intelligible  acoout  of  tbe  purposes  of  onr 
eaJslemie,  and  the  things  we  have  to  expect  in  the  world 
10  come.    And  here  I  shall  josi  remark,  that  the  authen^ 
tici^  and  divine  inspiration  of  Moses  are  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  that  no  Uamed  man  can  possibly 
deny  ibeir  authority*    Over  all  nations,  even  among  the 
•avi^ges  of  America^  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the  eastern 
woild,  there  are  traditions  extant  of  the  flood,  of  Noah, 
Moses,  and  other  patriarchs,  by  names  whioh  come  so 
near  the  proper  ones,  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  tiieir 
identity.    You  know  mankind  is  continually  increasing 
in  mmber;  and  consequently,  if  you  make  a  calculatioa 
liacfcwards,  the   numbers  must  continue  lessening  and 
lessening,  until  you  come  to  a  point  where  there  was 
only  one  man.    Well,  according  to  the  most  probable 
calculation,  this  point  will  be  found  to  be  about  5,d00 
years  back,  viz^  the  time  of  the  creation,  making  allow- 
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ance-  for  the  flood.    Moreover,  ther^  are  appear&nces 

,  .  .  .       . 

upon  ^e  surface  of  the  gldb6>  which  denote  the  marmet 

•  •  •  • 

in  which  tt  wiis  fotinded,  and  the  process  thas  developed 
will  be  found  to  agree  very  exactly  with  the  j^uratixJt 
Becaaat  of  Moses.— <0f  this  I  shall  treat  in  a  subse- 
quent  letter.) — ^Admitting  tben^  that  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  written  by  divine  inspiration^  we'  see 
laid  before  us  the  Whole  history  of  our  xace^  and^  in- 
clo^Bg  the  Prophets^  and  the  New  Testament^  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  future  existence :  we  learn,  in  the  first 
place^  that  God  created  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  happi* 
nessj  that  he  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  every  thing  that 
could  delight  the  eye,  or  fascinate  the  mind>  and  thai  he 
had  only  one  command  imposed  upon  him,  which  he 
was  to  keep  under  the  peiialty  of  death.    This  commancl 
God  has  been  pleased  to  cover  to  our  eyes  with  impene<* 
trable  obscurity.    Moses,  in  the  figurative  langui^  of 
the  £ast|  calls  it  eating  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge Off  Good  and  Evil.    But  this  we  can  understand, 
that  man  rebelled  against  the  command  of  his  Maker,  and 
plunged  himself  by  that  crime  from  a  state  of  bliss  to  a 
3tate  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  end,  of  death.--*-By  death 
here  is  meant,  the  exclusion  of  the  soul  from  future  hap»* 
piness.    It  followed,  that  if  Adam  fell  from  bliss,  his 
posterity  must  fell,  for  the  fruit  must  be  like  the  parent 
atciek;-  and  a  man  made  as  it  were  dead,  must  likewise 
bring  forth  children  under  the  same  curse.—- Evil  cannot 
beget  good. 

• 

.   But  the  benign  Father  of  the  universe  had  pity  upon 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  and,  knowing  the  frailty  of  our 
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nature^  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the  Ivhole  terrors  of 
liift  just  Yengeance.  Still  God  is  a  being  who  is  infinitely 
juU,  as  well  as  infinitely  «iem/ii/^  and  therefore  hit  de- 
crees are  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  his  ofiSended  jus- 
tice must  have  expiation.  The  case  of  mankind  was  de* 
plorable  ;-^myriads  yet  unborn  wtre  implicaled  hj  the 
cnme  of  their  common  progenitor  in  general  ruin*  But 
the  mercy  of  God  prevailed,  atid  Jesus  Christ,  the  Met* 
aias^  of  whom  all  ages  talked  before  he  etoie  ddim 
amongst  men,  offered  himself  up  as  an  aConenieni  iiof 
mAn's  crimes^r-^The  Son  of  God  himaelf,  iiifinide  m 
mercy,  offered  to  take  up  the  human  form,  to  imdergo 
the  severest  paina  of  human  life,  and  the  severest  pangi 
of  death ;  be  offered  to  Ke  under  the  power  of  the  grave 
for  a  certain  period,  and,  in  a  wolrd^  lb  stetaiu:  all  the 
ipunishment  of  on»  primitive  disobedkiice  in  the  stead  of 
man.  The  atoniement  was  infinite,  bfacanae  God*s  justice 
is  infinite ;  and  nothing  but  such  an  atonement  ebUld  have 
aaved  the  fallen  race. 


The  death  of  Christ  then  takes  aw&y  :the  sIm  of  origi- 
Bal  sin;  and  gives  man  at  least' the  vbmnfi  cf  aiiaimiig 
eternal  bliss.  StiH'our  salvation  is  eonditicnal,  and  we 
have  certain  reipiisitions  to  comply  wilb:ere  we  oiir  be 
secure  of  heaven. — The  next  qdtstion  then  is,  Wii4f  are 
the  eonditions  on  which  .we  are  to  be  saved  I  The  wond 
of  God  here  comes  in  again  in  dncidatioa  of  oar  duty : 
the  chief  pdnt  insisted  upon  is,  that  we  should  keep 
God-s  Law  contained  in  tt^e  Ten  Commandments ;  but  as 
the  omisAoD  or  fareaeh  of  aire  article  of  the  twehc  tables 
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i9  •  crime  just  of  as  great  magAitode  ^  ihe  oiigiaal 
map  and  entaib  the  penalty  dn  us  as  mech  as  if  we  ha4 
iniringed  the  wbole^  God,  seeing  our  frailtyj  prorided.  ^ 
means  of  effecting  oor  sahalion,  in  which  nothing  shonM 
be  required  of  ns  bnt  reliance  on  liis  trath.— Ood  sett 
the  Sarioor  to  bear  the  weight  of  our  ains ;  he,  there* 
fore^  reqaim  wi  to  bdieye  implicitly,  that  thriaogh  his 
blood  we  shall  be  accepted.  This  is  the  soccedaneum 
which  he  imposed  to  lien  of  the  obsenranoe  of  the  monl 
kw.  Faith  t  Bblibvs,  anb  tb  shall  bb  SAVBmr— Hff 
leqnivBB  from  is  to  throw  oarselTes  opon  the  Redeemer, 
to  look  for  eooeptanoe  throogh  him  alone,  to  regard  oor- 
selves  lis  depntved,  debased,  fallen  creatnresj  who  can  do 
BOtbiDg  worthy  in  his  sight,  and  who  only  hope  for  mercy 
dUoBgh  the  Lord  and  Sarioar  Jesos  Chiiat  J^aith  is  the 
feondation  slene}  Faith  is  the  supetsUBctgre ;  Faith  is 
all  in  alL-->  By  Faith  are  ye  saved;  by  Faith  are  ye 
jastified.'' 

How  easy,  my  dear  Neville,  are  the  conditions  God 
imposes  npob  ns !  He  only  commands  tos  to  feel  tlo  tie 
of  common  gratitade,  to  trust  in  the  mediation  of  his 
Son,  and  ail  shall  be  forgiven  as.  ABd  ^hall  our  pad<v 
imr  deloded  imaginatiooBy  onr  false  philosophy,  intarfare 
to  blind  oar  eyes  to  the  beauties  of  so  benevolent  ae 
benign  a  system  ?-*-Qr  shall  earthly  pleasures  engross  aU 
our  thoughts,  nor  leave  space  for  a  care  for  onr  sonb  f—r 
Ood  forbid.  As  for  Faith,  if  onr  hearts  are  hardened 
and  we  cannot  feel  that .  implicit,  that  fervent  belief 
which  the  scriptore  requires^  let  ns  pmy  to  €l6d>  dM* 


Ill 

he  Vf\&  tend  his  Holy  Spirit  down  upon  m,  that  he  wffl 
enlighten  our  understanding  with  the  kiiowledge  of  that 
Truth  which  h  too  vast,  toO  siU&ne  for  human  finder* 
standings,  unassisted  hy  Divine  Grace,  to  comprehend. 


I  have  here  drawn  a  hasty  outline  of  the  gospel  plan 
erf  salvation.  In  a  future  letter  I  shall  endeavour  to  fill  it 
up*  At  |Ksa|t  I  shall  only  say^' think  OB  ib^ae  dungs  !— 
They  are  of  ihoment  indonceivahle.^Raul  your  Bible^ 
in  order  to  c<mfirm  yourself  in  these  saUime  trtithsi  and 
pray  to  Ood  to  sanctify  to  yon  the  instructions  it  eot^ 
tuns.  At  pfcrtnt  I  #mdd  tarn  your  attention,  tjioln^ 
rivfcly,  to  the  New  IVstAtaent  Reild  also  Ae  book  which 
wcompanies  this  letter  ;--^il  is  by  A4  great  Lock0,  atid 
irill  serve  to  i^w  you  what  to  illustri^ud  a  philoiophef 
thought  of  revelation. 


♦ . 
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• 

have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  topio  on  which  we  are 
ahoot  to  treat,   in  all  its   bearings  and   dependenciesr 
We  should  think  well  before  hand  what  will  be  the  dear- 
est method  of  conveying  the  drift  of  our  design.    This  is 
similar  to  what  the  painters  call  the  massing,  or  getting 
the  effect  of  the  more  prominent  lights  and  shades  by 
broad  dashes  of  the  pencil.    When  our  thesis  is  well  ar- 
ranged in  our  mind,  and  we  have  predisposed  our  argu- 
ments, reasonings,  and  illustrations,  so  as  they  shall  all 
conduce  to  the  object  in  view,  in  regular  sequence  and 
gradation,  we  may  sit  down  and  express  our  ideas  in  as 
clear  a  manner  as  we  can,  always  using  such  words  as  are 
most  suited  to  our  purpose ;  and  when  two  modes  of  ez^ 
pression,  equally  luminous,  present  themselves^  selecting 
that  which  is  the  most  harmonious  and  elegant. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  writers,  in  aiming  at  perspi* 
cuity,  over-reach  themselves,  by  employing  too  many 
words,  and  perplex  the  mind  by  a  multiplicity  of  illustra* 
tions.  This  is  a  very  fatal  error.  Circumlc>cution  seldom 
conduces  to  plainness ;  and  you  may  take  it  as  a  maxim, 
that,  when  once  an  idea  is  clearly  .expressed,  every  addi- 
tional stroke  will  oqly  confuse  the  mind,  and  diminish  the 
effect 

When  you  have  once  learned  to  express  yourself  with 
clearness  and  propriety,  you  will  soon  arrive  at  elegance. 
JBvery  thing  else,  in  fact,  will  follow  as  of  course.  But 
I  warn  you  not  to  invert  the  order  of  things,  and  be 
paying  your  addresses  to'tlie  graces,  when  yon  ought  to 
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^  BtDJgriBg  pexspictiity.  Toung  writers^  in  genera]^  are 
too  soU^itoviQ  to  rottod  off  tbeir  periodsj  and  regulate  the 
jcadeiKiea  of  tbeir  stjle^  Hence  the  feeble  pleonasmfl  and 
idle  rep^^ons  ivbich  defocm  tbeir  pages*  If  you  would 
hafe  yonx  ccmpoiitiouf  yigorous^  and  masculine  in  their 
toqe^Jetiev^siy  womn  tell;  and  when  you  deteet your- 
self polishing  off  a  sentence  with  ezpletivesj  regard  your- 
self in  exactly  the  same  predicament  with  a  poet  who 
0hoQld  eke  out  tb^  measure  of  bis  verses  with  ^'  titpro^ 
titam^  tee.  Sir/' 

So  much  for  style 


TO  MR  R  A- 


"»^"t 


'     -     '  Nottin^iami  9th  Mft7»  1804. 


I      > 


I  HAYB  not  spoken  as  yet  to  Messrs  Coldham  and  En- 
field.. Your  injunction  to  suspend  so  doings  has  left  me  in 
a  state  of  mind^  which,  I  think,  I  am  blameable  for  induU 
giog,  but  which  is  indescribably  painfuL   I  bad  no  sleep 
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Ittstbight,  jyartly  from  »biddiy,  iM  fWl$  ffi»  tte^f- 
fecU  of  a  low  feveTj  which  has  preyed  '<m  wy  oerfes  for 
the  last  «ix  or  ieren  dajB.  1  am  afiaid^  Bobert^  ttty  rdi- 
gidti  18  varj  8ii|Mfrficia].  1  dt^^  not  to  ft^l  this  dfetmt 
of  God*^  providenbe.  •Sh^d  I  ilbw<  be .  (Mt^Med  ftwn. 
goiogto  coltege^  I  ehdl  t^gtfrd  lit  iiis  a  jmtpimiilxBaeivi  for 
iby  wadt  of  foithk 

r 

# 

I  condodii  Mr  Martyn  has  MM  tti  procnAbg  ike' aid 
be  expected.    Is  it  bo  ? 


On  th^e  contiDgencies^  Robert^  yon  most  know>  ftom 
sny  peculiar  situatioo,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get  to  coli- 
]ege«  My  mother,  at  all  times  aversei  has  lately  been 
pressed  by  one  of  Ae  deacons  t>T*Castlegale  Meeting,  to 
prevail  op  me  to  go  to  Dr  Williams.  This  idea. now 
fills  her  head,  and  she  would  feel  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure  in  the  iaihire  '  of  '  xby  resources  for  college* 
Besides  this,  her  natural  anxiety  for  my  welfare  will 
never*  ailow  her  to  permit  me  to  go  to  the  univeruty  de^ 
pending  almost  entirely  on  her^^  kftewinginpi  only 
the  inade^aqf9  but  the  great  uncertainiy,  of  her  aid. 
Coldham  and  Enfield  must  likewise  be  satisfied  that  my 
way  is  clear :  I  tremble,  I  almost  despair.  A  variety  of 
contending  emotions,  i^hich  I  cannot  partictilar^,  agi- 
tate  my  mitid.  I  tremble  lest  I  should  have  mistaken 
tny  call :  these  are  solemn  wamibgs  I'-^but  no^I  cannot 
tatertkinthe  thought.    To  the  ministiy  |  am  devoted^ 
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I  b^eYe>  by  Qod ;  ia  what  way  must  be  left  to  bit  proYir 
dence* 


TO  HIS  BROTQW  NEVILLJE.. 

DBAS  NBV1I.I»B> 

li  maw^x  to  fom  qtioytioi^  vb«di«  tbe;  Simm  h^^e 
aaydQtiM.  to  pesfor«i^  I  Wftw^^t  N^  .  Somebodjr,  iif^cr 
lufB,  be^  becD.  hiBtiag  tb«l^  there  «re.  aesrife  pffioe^  to  be 
fttrfovm^by  Smum  It  ia  a  CDHMcn  ofiisiaD^  bat  per- 
£ecUy  enoneons.  The  (hfard  mrviion,  I  believe^  bi^ve 
many  unpleaaaat  duties;  but  the  Sizars  at  Cambridge 
ooTy  difier  from  the  rest  in  name. 


1X8 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

Nottingham)  June  15tfa»  1804. 
MY  DEAR  BEN| 

I  DO  not  sit  down  to  write  you  a  long  letter^  for  I  baTe 
been  too  much  exhausted  with  mathematics  to  have  much 
vigour  of  mind  left;  my  h'nes  will  therefore  be  wider  than 
they  are  wont  to  be>  and  I  shall^  for  once,  be  obliged  to 
diffuse  a  little  matter  over  a  broad  surface*  ^  For  a  conso- 
latory letter  I  trust  you  have  little  needi  a^  by  this  time 
you  have  no  doubt  learned  to  meet  with  calmness^  those 
temporary  privations  and  inccmveniences  whichj  in  this 
life^  we  must  expect^  and  therefore  should  be  prepared  to 
encounter. 


This  is  true-^this  is  Christian  philosophy :  it  is  a  philo- 
sophy in  which  we  must  all,  sooner  or  later,  be  instituted^ 
and  which^  if  you  stedfastly  persist  in  seeking,  I  am  sure 
God  will  assist  you  to  your  manifest  comfort  and  peace. 


There  are  sorrows,  aad  there  ^Tre  misfortunes  which  bow 
down  the  spirit  beyond  the  aid  of  all  human  comfort.  Of 
these,  I  know,  my  dear  Ben,  you  have  had  more  thaa 
common  experience ;  but  while  the  cup  of  life  does  over- 
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Bow  i^ith  draughts  of  sucb  extreme  asperity^  we  ought  to 
/of  tify  ouneWes  agaiast  huer  eviU,  as  uniaiportaQt  to  maii^ 

Ji^ho  had  much  heavier  Woea  to  expect^  and  to  the  ChrU* 

• 

tiaoj  whose  joys  are  bid  beyond  the  verge  of  mortiil  ex- 
iateiice«  There  are  afflicUoos,  there  are  privatioos^  where 
death  and  hope$  irrecoverably  blasted  leave  no  pros« 
pect  of  retrieval ;  when  I  would  no  more  say  to  the 
paoumer^  ^^  Man^  wherefore  weepest  thou  V*  than  I  would 
fisk  the  WMiMk  why  they  blew,  or  the  tempest  why  it  raged. 
Sorrows  like  these  are  sacred ;  hot  the  inferior  trouble^ 
of /MfflJa/ separation^  vexatious  occupation,  apd  opposing 
current  of  human  affairs^  are  such  as  ought  not,  at  least 
iounoderately,  to  affect  a  ChrisUanj  hut  rather  ought  to 
be  contemplated  as  the  necessary  accidenis  of  life,  and  dis- 
regaifded  while  their  pains  are  more  sensibly  felt* 

4 

;  Do  not  thlnlc,  I  beseech  you>  my  dear  Ben,  that  I  wish 
to  represent  your  sorrows  as  light  or  trivial ;  I  know  they 
are  iw>t  light ;  I  know  they  are  not  trivial ;  but  I  wish  to 
indnce  you  to  summon  up  the  man  within  you,  and  while 
those  unhappy  troubles^  which  you  cannot  alleviate,  must 
continue  to  torment  you,  I  would  exhort  you  to  rise  supe- 
rior to  the  crosses  of  life,  and  shew  yourself  a  genuine  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  endurance  of  evil  without  re- 
pining, or  unavailable  lamentations. 

Blest  as  you  are  with  the  good  testimony  of  an  appro^ 
ving  conscience,  and  happy  in  an  intimate  communion 
with  the  all-pure  and  all-merciful  God,  these  trifling  con<« 
cems  ought  not  to  molest  you ;  pay,  were  the  tide  of  adn 
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veraily  to  tarn  Btroog  against  you,  even  were  jonr  friaadii 
to  foraake yoo^ and  abject poTetty  ta state yoa  i»thK  fiusc!^; 
yoa  ought  to  be  abaodantly  thankfbl  to  God  for  hm  meir^ 
cies  to  you ;  yon  ought  to  consider  yonraelf  still  as  rkrii^ 
yea,  to  look  around  you^  and  say,  I  am  far  happierlhaii: 
the  sons  of  men;  .« 

This  is  a  system  of  philosophy  which,  for  mj^Klf,  I«o 
shall  not  only  preachy  but  practise.     We  are  bmi^  ^'Vte 
nobler  purposes  than  to  waste  the  fleeting  momentsd--^ 
our  lives,   in  lamentations  and  wailings   over  tooo^ilta;- 
which,  in  their  widest  extent,  do  bnt  affeet  the  pffesaM 
dtate,  and  whiefa,  perhaps,  only  regard  oor^  peraona^  ease 
and  prosperity.    Make  me  an  outcast— *a  beggary  plae^ 
me  a  barefooted  pilgrim  on  the  top  ^*  the  Alps  or  th^ 
Pyrennees,  and  I  should  have  wherewithal  to  sustain  the 
spirit  within  nie,  in  the  reflection  that  all  this  was  bos  a» 
for  a  moment,  and  that  a  period  would  come,  when  wrongs 
and  injury,  and  trouble  should  be  no  more.    Are  we  t0 
be  so  utterly  enslaved  by  habit  and  association,  that  we 
shall  spend  our  lives  in  anxiety  and  bitter  care,  eoly  tha< 
we  may  find  a  covering  for  our  bodies^  or  them^iiis  of 
assuaging  hunger  i  for  what  else  is  an  anxiety  after  the 
world  ?  Or  are  even  the  followers  of  Christ  themselves 
to  be  infected  with  the  inane,  the  childish  desire  of  heap** 
ing  together  wealth  i   Were  a  man,  in  the  way  of  ma- 
king a  large  fortune,  to  take  up  his  hat  and  stick,  and  sky, 
^  I  am  useless  here,  and  unhappy ;  I  will  go  and  -abidd 
with  the  Gentoo  or  the  Paraguay,  where  I  shall  be  hfltppy 
and  useful/'  he  would  be  laughed  at ;  but  I  say  be  if&aVS 
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pmve  biondf  a  mor^  reasonable  and  "virtoois  man^  thaa 
him  who  binds  Bimself  down  to  a  business  which  be  ds»- 
likes^  because  it  would  be  acconnted  strange^  or  foolish^ 
to  abandon  so  good  a  concern^  and  who  heaps  vp  wealth, 
fof  wbiehr  he  has 'little  relish^  because  the  world  acoonnts 
itpolioy* 

I  witt  reflrcin  ftom  pursuing  this  tone  of  wasoning.  I 
know  ^  weakness  of  human  nature^  and  I  know  that  w« 
nsa^  mgat  wHhr.  a  deal  of  force,  to  show  the  folly  of  grid; 
when  niw  oondkes  are  its  passive  victims.  But  whether 
aUtegdi  of  mind  prevail  with  you,  or  whether  you  stiH 
indulge  in  mcAanehoIy  bodings  and  repiliings,  I  am'  still 
yOnr  friendy  nay,  your  ijffnpaikixing  friend.  Hard  'and 
calkms,.alid*^  unfeeling^  as  I  may  seem,  I  have  a  hestrt 
fiv  my  ever  dear  denjamitt. 

HENRY  KIHKEWHTTR 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

WOfoid,  near  'No/tdn^tmm,  ,  180i. 

jDBAB  MBVILLB, 

I  HOW  write  to  you  from  a  little  cottage  at  Wilferd, 
trbere  I  have  taken  a  room  for  a  fortnight,  as  well  for 
the.  beneBt  of  my  health,  as  for  the  advantage  of  nninr> 
termpled  stody.    I  live  in  a  homely  house,  in  a  hondy 
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atyle^   bnfc   am   well   occupied^    and   perfectly  at   mj 


,  And  nofw,  my  dear  Brotberj  I  must  sincerely  beg  par*^ 
don  for  all  those  manifoid  neglects,  of  which  I  cannot  but 
accuse  myself  towards  you.  When  I  recollect  innumer- 
able requeata  in  your  letters  whi/ch  I  have  not  noticed,  iind 
many  enquiries  I  have  not  satisfied,  I  almost  feel  afraid 
.that  you  will  imagine  I  no  longer  regard  your  letters  ^kh 
i>rotherly  fondness,  and  that  you  will  cease  to  exercise  to- 
wards me  your  wonted  confidence  and  friendship.  In-r 
deed,  you  may  take  my  word,  they  have  arisen  from  toy 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  not  from  any  unconcern  or 
disregard  of.  your  wishes.  I  am  now  bringing  my  affairs 
(laugh  not  at  the  word)  into  some  regularity,  after  all  the 
hurry  and  confusion  in  which  they  have  been  plunged,  by 
the  distraction  of  mind  attending  my  publication,  and  the 
projected  change  of  my  destination  in  life* 


* 
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TO.  HIS  BRCyniER  NEVILLE. 

WiHbid,  (near  NofttingfaBm),  -r-^  1804^ 

DBAB  KBYILLB^ 


I  HAVB  run  yeiy  much  on  the  wrong  aide  of  the  post 
bere ;  for  having  aent  copiea  round  to  anch  peraona  aa  bad 
given  me  in. their  namea  aa  aDbaoriberai  with  complimenta^ 
tjiey  have  placed  them  to  the  account  of  preaenta ! 


And  now^  my  dear  'Neville^  I  muat  give  you  the  moat 
ingenioua  apecimen  of  the  invention  of  petty  envy  you 
perhapa  ever  heard* of.  When  Addison  produced  ''  Catq," 
it  was  Gunently  received^  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a 
vicar  for  40L  The  Nottingham  gentry,  knowing  me 
too  poor  to  buy  my  poema^  thought  they  could  dp  no 
better  thail  place  it  to  the  account  of  family  affection, 
and  lo  !  Mra  Smith  ia  become  tlie  aole  author,  who  baa 
made  uae  of  her  brother'a  name  aa  a  feint !  I  heard  of 
ihia  report  firU  covertly  :  it  waa  aaid  that  Mra  Smith 
waa  the  principal  writer :  next  it  waa  aaid  that  I  waa  the 
author  of  one  of  the  inferior  smaller  pieces  only,  (''  My 
Study  ;'^  and,  laatly,  on  mentioning  the  circumatances  to 

Mr  A ^  he  confesaed  that  he  bad  beard  several  timea 

that  my  ''•daler  waa  the  aole  quill-driver  of  the  family. 
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and  that  master  Henry,  in  particolar,  was  rather  shallow/* 
hat  that  he  had  reframed  firom  telling  me,  hecanse  he 
thought  it  would  yet  inc. ' '  Now,  as  to  the  vAung  me,  it 
only  has  afforded  me  a  h/earty  laugh,  I  sent  my  com* 
pliments  to  one  great  lady,  whom  I  heard  propagating 

^  .       4     •  «...  .1 

this  ridiculous  report,  and  congratulated  her  on  her  in- 
geamity,  telling  hor,  as  a  great  secret,  that  neither  my 
sister  or  myself  had  any  claim  to  any  of  the  poems,  for 
the  right  author  was  the  Grelit^  Mogid'sr  ^cMifaH{(iMiidlnrf 
The  best  part  of  the  story  is,  that  my  good  ftttalf^  Bc^'^  J 
Maddock,  found  means  to  get  me  to  write  Tcrses  eie* 
tempore,  to  prove  whether  I  could  Ui^  rhymes  or  no^ 
which,  it  seems,  he  doubted. 


ThefoUowing  are  the  verses  referred  to  in  tHe  forego* 
ing  letter :  they  were  composed  exten^^c  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  friend,  as  an  evidence  of  Henry's  ability  to 
write  poetry  :— 

Thou  base  repiner  at  anotber^s  joy, 

Whoaa  ejFs  tans  gieea  at  merit  not  dune  owa# 
Ohy  &r  aw^y  fiym  gaaaroiis  Brifeoos  fly. 

And  find  in  inrtM^nmr  i<iimmm  n  fitter  thfODe^ 

Away,  away,  it  shall  not  be^ 
TixMi  shalt  not  dare  defile  our  plainsi 
The  truly  generous  heart  disdains 

Thy  meaner,  lowlier  fires,  whfle  he 
Joys  at  another's  joy,  and  smiles  at  otbsi's  jolli^« 
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TriBMpiMnt  moMUr  I  though  tliy  tdjemcs  wcceed  ■ 
Sdiemes  laid  in  Acheron,  the  brood  of  ni^t. 

Yet  but  a  little  while,  and,  nobly  freed, 
Tbj  happy  victim  will  emeige  to  light ; 

When  o^er  hia  bead  in  aiienoe  that  repoaes. 
Some  kindred  soul  shall  come  to  drop  a  tear ; 

Then  will  hia  iait  cold  pfllow  turn  to  roaes, 

.  ^VUohtfaonJiadrt  planted  with  the  thorn  severe; 

Then  will  thy  haneneaa  stand  confeat,  and  all 

VnH  cant  the  uii^^en'ious  fate,  dnthade  a  Foet  hSL 


Yetpah!  thy  arrows  aie  too  keen,  too  sure: 

Ciewld'^'thDV  not  pitch  upon  luxither  prey'i  . 
iUaal  in  robhii^  him  thou  rabb'st  the  poor. 

Who  only  boast  what  thou  would'st  take  awaj; 
See  the  Ittm  Bard  at  midnight  study  sittings 
'  Vet  h&  fiale  features  streams  his  dying  lamp; 
'  'Wdk^ee  Vtioifmeft  palr^>enfpectif«  fittfof^ 
TBiiimpiiietorttis  their  fleet  ideaa  stamp. 
*  Yet  8%,  lahiisa  i^p  hia  bai%*  uoprest; 

Does  jocund  Health  in  t|ioiight's  stiU  nainsioD  live  f 
X«o !  the  cold  dews  that  on  his  temples  rest. 

That  short  ^lick  sigh— their  sad  reqxNiseii  givew 

Aiidctfo'di  thou  roib'a  Pbet '<tfr  his  Mmg,  '     ' 

&MitGfa  ftom  the  Bard  his  trivial  meed  of  praise  f  - 
fimaO  are  liis  gains,  nor  does  he  hold  them  long: 

Ttelefn^eli^l^Bvehimtoei9<vNilayi  .    . 
While  yet  he  lives— for  to  his  merits  just. 
Though  future  ages  join  his  fame  to  raises 

Will  the  loud  trump  awake  his  cold  unheeding  dust  .^ 

■   -    •#  ■  •  '    *       ■■#'•• 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK.. 


.1  -    • 


•  1  •• 


Nottingliamj  tib  July,  1804. 


MY  DEAR  ]}EN^ 


The  real  wants  of  life  are  few ;  the  enpport  of  the 
hody^  simply,  is  no  expensive  matter ;  and  as  we  are  not 
mad  upon  silks  and  satiqs,  the  covering  of  it  will  not  be 
more  costly.  The  only  superfluity  I  should  covet  would 
bebooks^  but  I  have  learned  how  tif  abridge  that  plea* 
sure ;  and  having  sold  the  flower  of  my  Ubrary  for  the 
amazing  sum  of  Six  Guineas^  I  mean  .'to  tiy  whether 
meditation  will  not  supply  the  place  of  general  reading, 
and  probably,  by  the  time  I  am  poor  and  needy,  I  shall 
look  upon  a  large  library  like  a  fashionable  wardrobe^ 
goodly  and  pleasant^  but  as  to  the  real  utility^  in- 
diflerent. 

So  much  for  Stoicism,  and  now  for  Monachiim — I 
shall  never,  never  marry !  It  cannot,  must  not  be.  As 
to  aflecUons,  mine  are  already  engaged  as  much  as  they 
will  ever  be,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  I  believe 
life  will  be  a  life  of  celibacy,    I  pray  to  God  that  it  ma; 
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be  sOj  and  that  I  may  be  happy  io  that  state.  I  love  too 
ardently  to  make  love  innocent,  and  therefore  I  say  fare- 
well to  it.  Besides,  I  have  another  inducement,  I  can- 
not introduce  a  woman  into  poverty  for  my  love's  sake, 
nor  could  I  well  bear  to  see  such  a  one  as  I  must  marry 
struggling  with  narrow  circumstances,  and  sigbiDg  for 
the  fortunes  of  her  children.  No,  I  sa^,  forbear !  and 
may  the  example  of  St  Gregory  of  Naz.  and  St  Basil 
support  me. 

'  All  friends  are  well,  except  your  humble  scribe,  who 
has  got  a  little  too  moch  into  bis  old  way  since  your  de» 
parture.  Siudying  and  musing,  lind  dreaming  of  eveiy 
thing  but  his  health  ;  still  amid  di  his  studying,  musings, 
and  dreams, 

» 

Yoor  true  friend  and  brother, 

H.K.  WHITE.  . 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Notttngham,  July  9th,  IdOi. 


f  . 


I  CAN  iioflE7  iDform  yon^  that  I  have  ireawn.tQ 
my  way  through  college  is  clear  before  me.    From  whaiP^ 
source  I  know  not ;  but  through  the  bands  of  Mr  Simeon 
I'am.pi^vided  with  M\*  per  annum ;  and  while  thiQga  go 
4m  so  prosperously  as  they  do  now.  I  can  Command  SOh 

m 

or  SOU  more  from  my  friendsp  and  this,  in  all  probability, 
.vUil  I  take  my  degree.  The  friends  to  whmo  I  allude 
are  my  mofAfr  and  6ro^A^. 

My  mother  has,  for  these  five  yean  past,  kept  a  board- 
ing school  in  Nottingham ;  and,  so  long  as  her  school 
continues  in  its  present  state,  she  can  supply  me  with  15L 
or  £0l.  per  annum,  without  inconvenience ;  but  should  she 
die,  (and  her  health  is,  I  fear,  but  infirm),  that  resource 
will  altogether  fail.  Still,  I  think,  my  prospect  is  so  good 
as  to  preclude  any  anxiety  on  my  part ;  and  perhaps  my 
income  will  be  more  than  adequate  to  my  wants,  as  I  diali 
be  a  Sizar  of  St  John's,  where  the  college  emoluments  are 
more  than  commonly  large. 

In  this  situation  of  my  affairs,  you  will  perhaps  agree 

with  me  in  thinking  that  a  subscription  for  a  volume  of 

poems  will  not  be  necessary;  and,  certainly,  that  mea^ 

1 
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sttfe  i&  one  which  will  be  better  avoided^  if  it  may  be.  I 
have  lately  looked  aver  what. poems  I  have  by  me  ia 
manuscript  and  find  them  more  numerous  than  I  ex* 
pected;  but  many  of  them  would  perhaps  be  styled 
mopish  and  matAkh,  and  even  misanihrapic,  in  the  ho^ 
guage  of  the  world;  though  from  the  latter  senUment^  I 
am  sure  I  can  say^  no  one  is  UEiore  opposite  than  I  aou 
These  poems,  therefore,  will  neTer  see  the  light,  as,  from 
a  teacher  of  that  word  which  gives  all  strength  to  the 
feeble,  more  fortitude  and  Christian  philosophy  may> 
^ith  justice,  be  expected  thmi  they  display.  The  re- 
mainder of  my  verses  would  not  possess  any  great  inte*> 
rest:  mere  description  is  often  mere  nonsense:  and  I 
have  acquired  a  strange  habit,  whenever  I  do  point  out  a 
train  of  moral  sentiment  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
picture,  to  give  it  a  gloomy  and  querulous  cast,  when 
there  \%  nothing  in  the  occasion  but  what  ought  to  inspire 
joy  and  gratitude.  I  have  one  poem,^  however^  of 
some  length,  which  I  shall  preserve ;  and  I  have  another 
of  considerable  magnitude  in  design,  but  of  which  only 
a  part  is  written,  which  I  am  fairly  at  a  loss  whether  to 
commit  to  the  flames,  or  at  some  future  opportunity  to 
finish.  The  subject  is  the  Death  of  Christ.  I  have  no 
friend  whose  opinion  is  at,  all  to  be  relied  on,  to  whom  I 
could  submit  it,  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  abso* 
lately  worthless. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  my  provision  which  is 

■ 

*  Time  is  probably  the  poem  alluded  to. 

VOL.  I.  1 
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iJeriTed  from  my  unknowa  friend^  it  is  of  coorse  con* 
ditional ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  promioa  for  ^poet,  but  for  a 
candidate  for  wrdtn,  I  believe  it  is  expected^  and  indeed 
it  has  been  hinted  as  a  thing  advisable^:  that  I  should 
barter  the  muses  for  matbemat]cs>  and  abstain  from 
writing  verses  at  least  until  I  take  my  degree.  If  I  find 
that  all  my  time  will  be  requisite^  in  order  to  prtpan 
for  the  important  office  I  am  destined  to  fill,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  my  duty,  however  severely  it  may  cost  me ;  bnt 
if  I  find  I  may  lawfully  and  conscientiously  relax  mjrself 
at  intervals,  with  those  delightful  reveries  which  have 
hitherto  formed  the  chief  pleasure  of  my  life,  I  shall, 
without  scruple,  indulge  myself  in  them. 


I  know  the  pursuit  of  Truth  is  a  much  more  important 
business  than  the  exercise  of  the  imagination ;  and  amid 
all  the  quaintness  and  stiff  method  of  the  mathematidaas^ 
I  can  even  discover  a  source  of  chaste  and  exalted  plea* 
vure.  To  their  severe  but  salutary  discipline,  I  must  now 
^  subdue  the  vivid  shapings  of  my  youth  \**  and  though 
I  shall  cast  many  a  fond  lingering  look  to  Fancy's  more 
alluring  paths,  yet  I  shall  be  repaid  by  the  anticipation  of 
days,  when  I  may  enjoy  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  being 
useful,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  my  fellow  mortals. 


idi 


TO  MA  SERJEANT  ROUGH. 

NBttinghmnj  t4t]i  Julj,  IBOL 
DEAR  SiBj 


I  THINK  Mr  Moort^B  love  poems  are  infamous^  because 
they  sabTert  the  Brst  great  object  or  poetry, — the  encou- 
lagement  of  the  virtuous  and  the  noble,  and  metamor- 
pboie  nutritious  aliment  into  poisoti.  I  think  the  muses 
are  deghided  when  they  are  made  the  handmaids  of  sen* 
nudity^  aad  the  bawds  of  a  brothel. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  a  young  man,  but  I 
think  too,  the  old  system,  of  heroic  attachment,  with  all 
its  attendant  notions  of  honour  and  ispotlessneas,  was,  in 
the  end^  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  human 
race ;  for  though  it  produced  a  temi>orary  alienation  of 
mind^  perhaps  bordering  on  insanity,  yet  with  the  very 
extravagance  and  madness  of  the  sesitiments,  there  were 
inwoRren  certain  imperious  principles  of  virtue  and  gene- 
rosity^ widbh  would  probably  remain  after  time  had  evar 
porated  the  heat  of  passion,  and  sobered  the  luxuriance 
of  a  romantic  imagination.  I  think,  therefore,  a  man  of 
song  is  rendering  the  community  a  service  when  he  dis- 
plays the  ardour  of  manly  affection  in  a  pleasing  light ; 
jbttt  certainly  we  need  no  incentives  to  the  irregular  gra- 
Uficalion  of  our  appetites,  and  I  should  think  it  a  proper 
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punishment  for  the  poet  who  holds  forth  the  allurements 
of  illicit  pleasures  in  amiable  and  seductive  coloursj  should 
his  wife^  his  sister^  or  bis  child^  fall  a  victim  to  the  licen- 
tiousness he  has  been  instrumental  in  diffusing. 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 


Winteringham,  Angut  8d,  1804» 

MT  DBAR  BEX, 

I  AM  all  anxiety  to  learn  the  issue  of  your  proposal  to 
your  father.  Surely  it  will  proceed ;  surely  a  plan  laid 
out  with  such  fair  prospects  of  happiness  to  you,  as  wbll  as 
me,  will  not  he  frustrated.  Write  to  me  the  moment  you 
have  any  information  on  the  subject. 

« 

I  think  we  shall  be  happy  together  at  Cambridge ;  and 
in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  Christian  knowledge,  and  CAr«9- 
tian  virtue,  we  shall  be  doubly  united.  We  were  before 
friends ;  now,  I  hope,  likely  to  be  still  more  emphatically 
so.    But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

I  left  Nottingham  without  seebg  my  brother  Neville, 
who  arrived  there  two  days  after  me.  This  is  a  eircum-^ 
stance  which  t  much  regret;  bat  I  hope  he  will  come 
this  way  when  be  goes,  according  to  his  intention,  to  a 
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watering  place.  Neville  has  been  a  good  brother  to  me, 
and  there  are  not  many  things  which  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  than^  after  so  long  a  separation^  to  see  him  again. 
I  dare  not  hope  that  I  shall  meet  you  and  him  together, 
in  October,  at  Nottingham. 

My  days  flow  on  here  in  an  even  tenor.  They  are, 
indeed,  studious  days,  for  my  studies  seem  to  multiply 
on  my  bands,  and  I  am  so  much  occupied  with  them, 
that  I  am  becoming  a  mere  bookworm,  running  over  the 
mles  of  Greek  versification  in  my  walks^  instead  of  ex- 

4 

paliating  oa  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Wioteringham  ia,  indeed,  now  a  delightful  place :  the 
trees  are  in  full  verdure,  the  crops  are  bronzing  the 
fields,  and  my  former  walks  are  become  dry  under  foot, 
which  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  before.  The 
opening  vista,  from  our  church-yard  over  the  Humber, 
to  the  bills,  and  receding  vales  of  Yorkshire,  assumes  a 
thousand  new  aspects.     I  sometimes  watch  it  at  evening, 

■ 

-when  the  sun  is  just  gilding  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and 
the  lowlands  are  beginning  to  take  a  browner  hue.  The 
showers  partially  falling  in  the  distance^  while  all  is  se- 
rene above  me  ;  the  swelling  sail  rapidly  falling  down  the 
river ;  and,  not  least  of  all,  the  villages,  woods,  and  villas 
on  the  opposite  bank,  sometimes  render  this  scene  quite 
enchanting  to  me;  and  it  is  no  contemptible  relaxation, 
after  a  man  has  been  puzzling  his  brains  over  the  intri- 
cacies of  Greek  choruses  all  the  day,  to  come  out  and 
unbend  his  mind  with  d&reless  thought  and  negligent 
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fancies^  while  he  refreshes  his  l>ody  with  the  fresh  air  of 
the  coaiitrj* 

I  wish  yoB  to  hare  a  taste  df  these  pleasures  with  me  ; 
and  if  ever  I  should  live  to  be  blessed  with  a  quiet  pai^ 
sonage,  and  that  great  object  of  my  ambition,  a  garden, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  we  shall  be,  for  some  short  intervals  « 
at  least,  two  quiet  contented  bodies.    These  will  h 
relaxations ;  our  bunne»  will  be  of  a  nobler  kind, 
us  vigilantly  fortify  ourselves  against  die  exigencies  of  tbie 
serious  appointment  we  are,  with  God's  blessing,  to  fulfil; 
and  if  we  go  into  the  church  prepared  to  do  our  duty, 
there  is  eveiy  reasonable  prospect  that  our  labours  will 
be  blessed,  and  that  we  shall  be  blessed  in  them.    Ab 
your  habits  generally  have  been  averse  to  what  is  called 
dme  application,  it  will  be  too  much  for  your  strength,  as 
well  as  unadvisable  in  other  points  of  view,  to  study  very 
intensely ;  but  regularly  you  may,  and  must  read ;  and  de» 
pend  upon  it,  a  man  will  work  more  wonders  by  stated 
and  constant  application,  than  by  unnatural  and  forced 
endeavours. 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK, 

NoCtiogluuDj  September,  \80h 

HY  DEAE   BBN> 

Bt  the  time  you  will  open  this  letter^  we  shall  have 
partedj  God  only  knows  whether  ever  to  meet  again* 
The  chances  and  casualties  of  human  life  are  such  as  to 
render  it  always  questionable  whether  three  months  may 
not  separate  us  for  eyer  from  an  absent  friend. 


For  my  part,  I  shall  feel  a  vacuum  when  you  are  gone, 
\rhich  will  not  easily  be  iSlIed  np.  I  shall  miss  my  (Hily 
intimate  friend— the  companion  of  my  walks — the  inteiv 
fnpter  of  my  evening  studies*  I  shall  return,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  my  old  solitary  habits*  I  cannot  associate 
with  ♦  ♦  nor  yet  with  •  •  ♦ 
has  no  place  in  my  affections,  though  he  has  in  my 
esteem.  It  was  to  you  alone  I  looked  as  my  adopted 
brother,  and  (although,  for  reasons  you  may  hereafter 
leani,  I  have  not  made  you  my  perfect  confidante)  my 
comforter. — Heu  mihi  amice.  Vale,  longum  Vale  !  I  hope 
yon  will  sometimes  think  of  me,  ^d  give  me  a  portion 
in  your  prayers. 


Perhaps  it  ^nay  be  that  I  am  not  formed  for  friehd- 
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hip^  that  I  expect  more  than  can  ever  be  found.  Time 
will  tutor  me :  I  am  a  singular  being,  under  a  conmion 
outside.  I  am  a  profound  dissembler  of  my  inward  feel- 
ings, and  necessity  has  taught  me  the  art.  I  am  long  be- 
fore I  can  unbosom  to  a  friend,  yet,  I  think,  I  am  sin- 
cere in  my  friendship :  you  must  not  attribute  this  to 
any  suspiciousness  of  nature,  but  must  consider  that  I 
lived  seventeen  years  my  own  confidante^  my  own  friend, 
full  of  projects  and  strange  thoughts,  and  confiding  them 
to  no  one.  I  am  habitually  reserved,  and  habitually  cau- 
tious in  letting  it  be  seen  that  I  hide  any  thing.  Towards 
yon  I  would  fain  conquer  these  habits^  and  this  is  one  step 
towards  effecting  the  conquest. 

I  am  not  well,  Ben^  to-night,  as  my  band-writing  and 
style  will  show ;  1  have  rambled  on,  however,  to  some 
length ;  my  letter  may  serve  to  beguile  a  few  moments 
on  your  way.  I  must  say  good  bye  to  yon,  and  may  God 
bless  you,  (ind  preserve  you,  and  be  your  guide  and  di- 
rector for  ever.  Remember  he  is  always  with  you ;  remem- 
ber that  in  him  you  have  a  comforter  in  every  gloom.  In 
your  wakeful  nights,  when  you  have  not  tak  to  talk  to, 
his  ear  will  be  bent  down  on  your  pillow ;  what  better 
bosom  friend  has  a  man  than  the  merciful  and  benignant 
Father  of  all  1  Happy,  thrice  happy^  are  yon  in  the  privi- 
lege of  his  grace  and  acceptance. 

Dear  Ben, 
I  am  your  true  friend, 

H-  K.  WHITE. 
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TO  MR  K.  SWANN, 


High  Pavement,  October  4th,  1804* 


DEAE  KIRKB^ 


FoK  your  kind  and  very  valaable  present^  I  know  nol 
how  to  thank  you.  The  Archbishop^  has  long  been  one 
of  toy  most  favourite  divines ;  and  a  complete  set  of  his 
sermons  really  ''  sets  me  up."  I  hope  I  am  able  to  appre- 
ciate time  merits  of  such  a  collection^  and  I  shall  always  va- 
lue them  apart  from  their  merits  as  a  memento  of  friend* 
diip. 

I  hope  that,  when  our  correspondence  begins,  it  will 
neither  be  lax,  nor  uninteresting ;  and  that,  on  both  sides^ 
it  may  be  prodi^ctive  of  something  more  than  mere  amuse* 
meat. 

While  we  each  strive  to  become  wiser  in  those  thinga 
wherein  true  wisdom  is  alone  to  be  found,  we  may  mu* 
tually  contribute  to  each  other's  success,  by  the  commu*. 
nication  of  our  thoughts  :  and  that  we  may  both  become 
proficients  in  that  amiable  philosophy  which  makes  us 

*  Tiilotson. 
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happier  by  rendering  ns  better;  that  philosophy  which 
alone  makes  us  wise  unto  salvation,  is  the  prayer  of. 

Dear  Kirke, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


TO  MR  JOHN  CHARLESWORTH. 

Winteriflghaiiiy  — —  te04. 
*AH1CE   DILECTB, 

'  PuDBRET  me  infrequentiae  nostranim  literarum,  nisi 
hoc  ex  te  pendere  sentirem.  Epistolas  a  te  missas  non 
pritts  accepi  quam  kalendis  Decembris — ^res  mibi  acerba, 
iribiloninns  ad  ferendam  lerior,  dum  me  non  tibi  ex  ani- 
mo  prorsns  excidisse  satis  exploratum  est. 


Gavisus  sum,  ^  litteris  tuis,  amico  Roberto  dicatis,  ciim 
andirem  te  operam  et  dedisse  et  daturum  ad  Oraecam 
Itnguam  etiamoum  excolendam  cum  vtro  omni  doctrioft 
enidito.^-Satis  scio  te,  ilio  duce,  virum  doctissimum  et 


*  This  letter  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  speciroen  of  Henry's  Latiii< 
ity.    It  was  written  when  be  was  only  beginning  those  fHiffff^f?*^ 
in  which  he  afterwards  made  such  progress. 
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iH  opt'unaram  arthim  stndiiseiEqQiMtisiiiiDiim  fatanim  esse : 
baud  tamen  Us  {acultatibos  oc»itentuai>  sed  altiora  pe» 
tenlem^  neaipe  salatem  human!  generis  et  saocta  Terbi  di- 
vini  arcana. 

Vix  jam^  amice !  recreor  d  morboj  i>  qii6  gtaviteriegro* 
tavi :  yix  jam  incipio  ^nembra  laagaore  oonfecta  in  diem 
apestam  irabere.  Tactus  arida  manii  febris,  spatiosas 
trivi  noctes  laerymis  et  gemitfi.  Vidi;cAm  ia  conspecta 
mortis  coUocatus  fnerim>  vidi  omnia  olariora  facta,  in- 
tellexi  me  non  fidem  Chrisii  satis  servasse,  non,  ut  famof 
km  Ihi,  fideliter  vitam  egisse.  iBgntndo  mnlta  prios  ce» 
lata  patefaoit.  Hoc  ipse  sensi  et  omnes,  sini  sane  reli- 
giosi,  nnt  boni^  idem  sentient.  Sed  ego  prsBcipud  causam 
haboi  cur  mc  afflixerim  et  summisso  anima  ad  pedem 
cracis  aliyecerim.  Imo  vcio  et  iacxymas  eopiose  eflbdi  et 
iatetdiun  conselatio  Saacti  Spiritus  turbinem  animi  pla- 
cavit.  Utinam  vestigium  hujus  periculi  semper  in  animo 
reUneam  I 

♦ 

Non  dubito  qain  tibi  gratum  ^rit  andire  de  moribus  et 
stadiis  nosiris*  Prasceptor  nobis,  nomine  Grainger,  noa 
^cc^egio  e&icatus  fait,  attamen  doctrin&  baud  medio* 
cris  est,  ptetate  eximius.  Hypodidascalus  fuit  in  scholft 
viri  istius  docti  et  admodum  venerandi  Josephi  Milner, 
qui  eum  dilexit  atqne  bouoravit.  Mores  jticundi  et  fa« 
ciles  santj  ur|^itate  ac  lepore  suaviter  conditi,  quanquam 
iateidam  in  vultu'  trtstis  severitas  inest.  £rga  bonos  man* 
soetusi  malb  se  donor  geriU — Mquh  fer6  est  JPastor  dili- 
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gen8>  vir  egregios^  et  prsBceptorbonas..  Cum  isthoc  legH 
iniis  apud  Gnecos^  Homeram  ct  Demosthenem  et  Sanctas 
Scripiuras,  apud  Latinos,  Virgilium,  Ciceronem  et  ali- 
quando  in  ludo  Tcrcnliiini.  Scribimus  etiam  Latine,  et 
construe tionis  et  clegantias  gratia;  nihilominus  (hac  epia- 
to]&  teste)  noa  opus  est  diccadi  tibi  qubm  paululum  ego 
ipse  proficio.  In.  scribendo  Latin^^  pra^ter  consuetudiDens 
in  lingua  Anglicana,  sum  lentus^  piger>  ineptus.  Verba 
fltillant  heu  quam  otiosi^  et  quum  tandem  visa  sint  quam 
inclegantt& !  Spero  tameu  usu  atque  aninio  diligenter  ad* 
hibendo  deinde  Latinis  sermodibus  aliqaam  adipisci  faci* 
litatenii  nunc  fer^  oportet  me  contentura  esse  cupire  et 
laborare,  paululum  potiundo^  magna  moliendo. 

Intelligis^  procul  dubio>  nos  vicum  incolere  Wintering* 
bamiensis^  ripis  situm  Humberi  fluminis^  sed  nondum  for* 
san  scntias  locum  esse  agrestem,  fiuviis,  coUibus^  arvia* 
onmi  decore  pervenustum.  Domus  nostra  Templo  Dei 
adjacet;  h,  tergo  sunt  dulces  horti  et  terrenus  agger  arbo ; 
ribus  crebr^  septus,  qu6  deambulare  solemus.  Circum« 
circa  sunt  nirales  pagi  quibus  ssep^  cum  otium  agamus, 
post  prandium  imus.  Est  villa^  nomine  Wbittonia,  ubi  k 
oels&  rupe  videre  potes  flumen  Trentii  vasto  Humbero  in- 
flnensj  et  paulo  altiiis  Oosem  flumen. 

Infra  sub  opaca  saxa  fons  est,  cui  potes  tas  ioest  in  lapi* 
dem  materias  alienas  convertendi ;  ab  aUissim&  rupe  la- 
bituc  in  littus,  muschum,  conchas  et  fragiliores  ramos  ar* 
borum  in  lepidem  transmutans.  In  prospectu  domus  mpntes 
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Eboracenses  surgnnt  Irans  Hnmberum  siti^  sylvis  et  villis 
stipati^  nunc  solis  radiis  ridentes^  nunc  horridi  nimbis  ac 
procellis.  Vela  naviam  ventis  impleta  ante  fenestras  satis 
longo  intervallo  prolabuntur :  dom  supr&  in  aere  procelso 
greges  anserum  Yast®  longo  clamore  volitant*  Siepe  in 
animo  reTolvo  verba  ista  Homeri : 

^A'rim  if  Xuftstn  JUwrr^iar  «^<  i^i^ 

Qti  rSf  \Bf%m  wXkk  nt§f  mm*  mm  xXiv^iJutf 
*Ef  wtitn  v{«;^9r«  Sriyiirpjgi^r,  &C» 


Vale.    Dam  vitales  auras  carpam, 

Tuus^ 

H.  K.  ^VHITE. 
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TO  MR  K.  SWANN. 

WinteriDgham,  tiOth  Oct  1804. 

DEAR  KIRKB,  ' 

We  are  safely  arrived^  and  comfortably  settled^  in  tlw 
parsonage  of  Winteringham.  The  nouse  is  most  delight- 
ftiUy  situated  close  by  the  churchy  at  a  distance  from  the 
village^  and  with  delightful  gardens  behind,  and  the  Ham* 
ber  before.  The  family  is  very  agreeable^  and  the  style 
in  which  we  live  is  very  superior.  Our  tutor  is  not  only 
a  learned  man,  but  the  best  pastor,  and  most  pleasing  do- 
mestic man,  I  ever  met  with.  You  will  be  glad  to  heai' 
we  are  thus  charmingly  situated.  I  have  reason  to  thank 
God  for  his  goodness  in  leading  me  to  so  peaceiul  and 
happy  a  situation. 

The  year  which  now  lies  before  me.  I  shallj  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  if  I  am  spared,  employ  in  very  important 
pursuits;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  come  away  not  only  a 
wiser,  but  a  better  man.  I  have  here  nothing  to  intempt 
me — no  noise— no  society  to  disturb,  or  avocations  to  calt 
me  oiT,  and  if  I  do  not  make  considerable  improvementst 
I  do  not  know  when  I  shall. 


We  have  each  our  several  duties  to  perform;    an 
though  God  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  very 


*  * 
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eat  walks  of  life,  yet  we  may  mutually  assbt  each  oUier 
by  counsel^  by  admonition,  and  by  prayer.  My  calling 
is  of  a  nature  the  most  ardnons  and  awful :  /  ifted  every 
assistance  from  above,  and  from  my  companions  in  the 
flesh ;  and  no  advice  will  ever  be  esteemed  lightly  by  me, 
which  proceeds  from  a  servant  of  God,  however  trifling, 
or  however  ill  expressed.  If  your  immediate  avocaiioos 
be  less  momentous,  and  less  connected  with  the  world  to 
come,  your  duty  is  not  the  less  certain,  or  the  more 
lightly  to  be  attended  ta--yoii  are  placed  in  a  sitoatioa 
wherein  God'expcfcts  from  yon  according  to  yoar  powers, 
as  weli  as  from  me  in  mine :  and  there  are  various  dark 
and  occult  temptations,  of  which  you  are  little  aware, 
but  into  which  you  may  easily  and  imperceptibly  fall,  un- 
less upheld  by  the  arm  of  Almighty  God.  You  stand  in 
need,  therefore,  to  exercise  a  constant  reliance  on  the 
Uply  Spirit,  and  its  influences,  and  to  watch  narrowly 
your  own  heart,  that  it  conceive  no  secret  sin :  for  al* 
though  your  Mlnation  be  not  so  dangerous,  nor  your  du- 
ties so  diflieirit,  yet,  as  the  masks  which  Satan  assumes 
are  various,  you  may  still  find  cause  for  spiritual  fear  and 
sorrow,  and  occasion  for  trembling,  lest  you  should  not 
bave  exercised  your  talents  in  proportion  to  their  extent 
It  is  a  valuable  observation,  that  there  is  no  resting«place 
in  the  spiritnal  progress — we  must  either  go  backward  or 
forward,  and  when  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whedier  our 
motion  be  onward  or  retrograde,  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  there  is  something  wanting  which  must  be  supplied 
— some  evil  yet  lurking  in  the  heart,  or  some  duty  slightly 
performed* 


•, 
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You'remember  I  heard  Mr  **,  on  the  night  previous 
to  my  departure;  I  did  not  say  much  on  his  manner,  but 
I  thought  it  neat,  and  the  sermon  far  better  than  I  ex- 
pected :  but  I  must  not  be  understood  to  approve  alto- 
gether of  Mr  **'s  pleaching.    I  think,  in  particular,  he 
has  one  great  fault,  that  is  ekgcmcC'^he  is  not  sufficient! j 
plain.    Remember,  we  do  not  mount  the  pulpit  to  sogi 
fine  things, or  eloquent  things;  we  have  there  to  prodaifltf 
the  good  tidings  of  salvation  to  fallen  man ;  to  point  oat 
the  way  of  eternal  life;  to  exhort,  to  cheer,  and  to  sap* 
port  the  suffering  sinner:  these  are  the  glorioui  U^ies 
upon  which  we  have  to  enlarge-^and  will  these  permit 
the  tricks  of  oratory,  or  the  studied  beauties  of  eloquence! 
Shall  truths  and  counsels  like  these  be  couched  in  terms 
which  the  poor  and  ignorant  cannot  comprehend  i — Let 
all  eloquent  preachers  beware,  lest  they  fill  any  man's 
ear  with  sounding  words,  when  they  should  be  feeding 
his  soul  with  the  bread  of  everlasting  life !  Let  them  fear, 
lest,  instead  of  honouring  God,  they  honour  themselves  ! 
If  any  man  ascend  the  pulpit  with  the  intention  of  utter- 
ing ajine  thing,  he  is  committing  a  deadly  sin.    Remem« 
ber,  however,  that  there  is  a  medium,  and  tliat  vulgarity 
and  meanness  are  cautiously  to  be  shunned  ;  but  while  we 
speak  with  propriety  and  chastity,  we  cannot  be  too  fa« 
miliar  or  too  plain.    I  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  re- 
marks to  Mr  **  individually,  but  to  the  manner  of  preach- 
ing here  alluded  to*    If  his  manner  be  such  as  I  have  here 
described,  the  observations  will  also  fit ;  but,  if  it  be  other* 
wise,  the  remarks  refer  not  to  him,  but  to  the  style  repro^ 
bated. 
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I  recommend  to  you^  always  before  you  begin  to 
study^  to  pray  to  God  to  enlighten  your  understandings 
and  give  yon  grace  to  beho)d  all  things  through  the  me* 
dinm  of  religion.  This  was  always  the  practice  in  the  old 
uurersities^  aod^  I  belicTe^  is  the  only  way  to  profit  by 
learning. 

I  dm  tww  paly  soy  a  f^W  words  to  yon,  since  our  re« 
gttiar  hour  of  retiring  f^  approaches.  I  hope  you  are 
making  progress  in  spiritual  things,  proportionably  to 
yaur  opportubiiies,  and  that  yon  are  sedulously  endea- 
Toufoig  DP t  only  to  secare  your  own  ^cceptatiopj  but  to 
impact  tiie.Ji^ht  of  tnih  to  those  around  jou  who  still 
JDemaiii  In  dMrkiMi. 

Pr%y  tet  me  beiHr  from  you  ^t  yonr  conyeiMence,  and 
my  UtoUm  wjtt  fprwurd  the  fetter ;  and  believe  me> 

;         M y  d^ar  Kirk^f 

Yomr  friendi  1^4  feUow-traveller  in  the 

« 

IHeniliil  #ojonn|  of  life, 

H.  K,  WHITE. 


TOt.  I. 
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TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


J 


Dec;  iath»  1804. 
MY  DBAB  MOTHER^  ^  »ii^i 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  have  been  rather  iO^  hatiag  I 
caught  coldj  which  brought  on  a  slight  fever.    Thanks 
to  excellent  nursings  I  am  now  pretty  much  recover- 
ed, and  only  want  strength  to  be  perfectly  le-establiah*- 
ed.    Mr  Grainger  is  himself  a  very  good  physician^  bat 
when  I  grew  worse^  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  for  a 
medical  gentleman  from  Barton ;  so  thal^  in  addition  to 
my  illness,  I  expect  an  apothecary's  bill.    This,  however 
will  not  be  a  very  long  one,  as  Mr  Grainger  has  chiefly^ 
supplied  me  with  drugs.    It  is  judged  absolutely  neccs  .i, 
sary  that  I  should  take  wine,  and  that  I  should  ride.    Lr- 
is  with  very  great  reluctance  that  I  agree  to  incur  thci  ^ 
additional  expences,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  cut  thecsti 
off  as  soon  as  possible.    Mr  and  Mrs  Grainger  ha^r^ 
behaved  like  parents  to  me  since  I  have  been  iO:  fow 
and  five  times  in  the  night  has  Mr  G.  come  to  tee  me; 
and  had  I  been  at  home^  I  could  not  have  been  trealei:  J 
with  more  tenderness  and  care.    Mrs  Grainger  has  hukl^ 
ed  on  my  drinking  their  wine,  and  was  very  angry  wiM  t  \ 
made  scruples ;  but  I  cannot  let  them  be  at  all  thb  adfti 
tional  expence — in  some  way  or  other  I  must  pay  tiMttJ 
as  the  sum  I  now  give^  considering  the  mode  in  whidim 
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areaccommodatedj  is  yery  trifling.  Mr  Grainger  does  not 
keep  a  horse^  so  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  hire  one ;  bnt 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  this  for  any  length  of  time^ 
as  my  strength  seems  to  return  as  rapidly  as  it  was  rapidly 
reduced.  Don't  make  yourself  in  the  least  uneasy  about 
iik\9, 1  prayy-as  I  am  quite  recoveredj  and  not  at  all  appre* 
henme  of  any  consequences.  I  have  no  cough,  nor  any 
symptom  which  might  indicate  an  affection  of  the  lungs. 
I  read  very  little  at  preaent. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject 
now,  as  I  feared  you  might  have  an  exsgjgerated  acconnt 

from  Mr  AlnK>nd'8  friends,  and  alarm  yourself. 

•  *  •  •     '       • 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 


WiAteringham,  Dec  3r,  1804. 
UY  DBAB  BROTH Bm^ 

I  HA.VB  been  very  much  distressed  at  the  receipt  of 
yonr  letter,  accompanied  with  one  fium  ipy  mother*  obi^ 
from  my  sister,  and  from  Mr  Dashwood,  and  Kirke 
Swabn,  all  on  the  same  mbject^  and,  greatly  as  I  feel 
for  all  the  kindness  and  afiiection  wl|]<h  has  prompted 

4 

these  remonstranoea,  I  am  quite  harass^  with  the  .idea 
that  yba  should  not  have  taken  my  le^tet  as  a  plain  ac» 
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qounk  of  my  illness^  ^itfvHit  any  wish  to  hide  boiBfK  you 
lliat  I  had  be^n  ill  gomewhiiil  senovisij,  bat  th«|t  I  wa« 
indeed  bejttei> 

I  can  noi9  aamre  yop^  that  I  am  perfiectljf  raqovf^di 
aod  am  as  well  as  I  have  baeo  for  some  lim^  p<^. ;  My 
aickaess  was  mecely  a  slight  fever^  rather  qi  |i,>]vwoa^ 
kind,  brought  DA  by  a  cold,  a)»d  soon  yielded  ^.th§  prcf«i 
treatment.  I  do  assure  you,  sim{4y  and  plaiip^j  \!^%  Iji^ 
BOW  as  well  as  ever. 

-  •  < 

WUh  x^e^4  ^  ^^4y>  ^  4o  assuxe  yon  that  Afr  Grai^ 
ger  will  not  gaffer  us  to  study  al  dil  hard ;  our  if  ork  at 
present  b  mere  play*  I  am  always  io  bed  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  take  two  walks  in  the  day,  besides  riding,  when  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  dear  brother  may  set 
his  mind  perfecily  at.  easew  .  Evea  .'chatJige  of  air  some- 
times occasions  violent  attacks,  but  they  leave  the  patient 
better  than  they  found  hiqp. 

I  stiU  continue  to  drink  wine,4baagh'i  am  oos^inced 
there  is  no  nfec^sslty  for  it.  Mj  oppetiie  is  amazuigly 
hlpge^mudh  fei^  than  when  at  Nottingham,. 


I  shali  come  to  an  arraiigement  widi  Mrt  Gwmafga 
immediately^  anti  l  hope  yon  will  not  wnte  to  biiit  abont 
it.  If  Mr  Eddy,  the  sui^^e^n,  thinks  it  at  ail  iseoeamy 
for  me  to  ^Ihts  constantly,  I  deolac^  4o  yon  that  I  wiil ; 
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bot  remembe^,  if  I  should  form  a  hftUt  <tf  thitf  tiaw,  it 
mfty  be  a  dkadtaliU^  to  me  when  poeribfy  chrciim- 
stances  may  render  it  mconvenient— 08  when  I  am  at 
college. 

My  spirits  are  completely  knocked  np  by  the  receipt 
of  ail  the  letters  I  have  at  one  moment  received.  My 
mother  got  a  gentleman  to  mention  it  to  Mr  Dashwoodj 
tod  still  representing  that  my  illness  was  occasioned  by 
study — ^a  thing  than  which  nothing  can  be  tBiofe  femote 
fmikl  the  troth,  aS  I  baVe,  from  conscientioiis  motives, 
given  up  hard  stody  until  I  shall  find  my  heakh  better. 

I  camtot  write  more,  as  I  have  the  other  letters  to  an* 
swer.    I  am  going  to  write  to  Barton,  eacpresslyfo  get 
advantage  of  the  post  for  this  dvj,  in  order  that  ymr 
may  no  longer  give  yourself  a  moment's  uneasiness,  where 
ftbeie  in  in  reality  mo  occasion. 
Give  my  affectionate  love  to  James, 
And  believe  me. 
My  dear  Neville, 
Your  truly  affectionate  Brother, 

a  Ki  WHIT& 

One  tbii^  I  had  foi^t— «you  nBenti<Hi  my  pecuniaiy 
matters— yon  make  me  blush  when  you  do  so.  Yon 
may  rest  aasuied  that  I  have  no  wants  of  that  kind,  nor 
am  likely  to  have  at  present.  Your  brotherly  love  and 
anxiety  towards  me  has  souk  deep  into  my  heart ;  and 
fOQ  may  satisfy  yourself  with  this,  that  whatever  is  neces« 
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Miy  f<Nr  my  health  shall  not  be  spared^  aod  that  when  I 
want  the  means  of  procmriog  these,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  so. 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  JAMES. 

Midway  between  Winteringham  and  HiiO» 
Jan.  nth,  1805. 
OBAB  JAMBS, 

You  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  style  of  this  letter, 
when  I  tell  you  it  is  written  in  the  Winteringham  Packet, 
on  a  heap  of  flour  bags,  and  surrounded  by  a  drove  of 
14  pigs,  who  raise  the  most  hideous  roar  every  time  the 
boat  rolls.  I  write  with  a  silver  pen,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  shaking,  so  you  may  expect  very  bad  scribbling. 
I  am  now  going  to  Hull,  where  I  have  a  parcel  to  send 
to  my  mother,  and  I  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  of 
writing. 

I  am  extremely  glad  that  you  are  attentive  to  mat- 
ters of  such  moment  as  are  those  of  religion  ;  and  I  hope 
you  do  not  relax  in  your  seriousnessi  but  continue  to 
pray  that  God  will  enable  you  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  which  alone  lead  to  peace.  He  alone,  my 
dear  James,'  is  able  to  give  you  a  heart  to  delight  in  his 
service,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  temptations  of  the 
world.  It  may  seem  to  you,  in  the  first  beginning  of 
your  christian  progress,  that  religion  wears  a  very  un- 
promising aspect,  and  that  the  gaieties  of  the  world  are 
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indeed  very  deliciouB;  but  I  assure  you^  from  what  I 
bave  myself  experienced^  that  the  pleasures  of  piety  are 
infinitely  more  exquisite  than  those  of  fashion  and  of 
sensual  purauils.  It  is  true^  they  are  not  so  violent^  or 
80  intoxicating,  (for  they  consist  in  one  even  tenor  of 
mind,  a  lightness  of  heart,  and  sober  cheerfulness,  which 
none  but  those  who  have  experienced  can  conceive;) 
but  they  leave  no  sting  behind  them ;  they  give  pleasure 
on  reflection,  and  will  sooth  the  mind  in  the  distant 
prospect  And  who  can  say  this  of  the  world  or  its  en*' 
joyments? 

Even  those  who  seem  to  enter  with  the  most  spirit 
into  the  riotous  and  gaudy  diversions  of  the  world,  are 
often  known  to  confess  th^t  there  is  no  real  satisfaction 
in  them;  that  their  gaiety  is  often  forced,  when  their 
hearts  are  heavy;  and  that  they  envy  those  who  have 
chosen  the  more  humble  but  pleasant  paths  of  religion 
and  virtue. 

f 
I  am  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  place  of  worship 

you  may  attend,  so  as  it  be  under  a  serious  preacher, 

and  so  as  you  attend  regularly,    I  should  think  it  a  very 

good  exercise  for  you,  if  you  were  to  get  a  blank  paper 

book,  and  were  to  write  down  in  it  any  thing  which  may 

strike  you  in  the  sermons  you  hear  on  a  Sunday ;  this 

would  improve  your  style  of  writing,  and  teach  you  to 

think  on  what  you  bean    Pray  endeavour  to  carry  this 

plan  into  execution ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  worth  the 

trouble.    You  attend  the  church  now  and  then,  I  con- 
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clude^  and  it  ymi  do^  I  Bhould  wiA  to  direct  your  at^ 
tention  to  our  admirable  litnrgy^  and  avoids  if  potoible, 
remarking  what  may  seem  absurd  in  the  manner  it  ib  re- 
peated. 

I  muft  tiot  ooliceid  from  you  that  I  am  teiy  sorry  yo« 
do  not  attend  some  emibent  miliisier  in  the  dmrioh^  such 
as  Mr  Cecil,  or  Mr  Pratt^  or  Mr  CrowtheTt  in' :|^i*fti6{|^ 
ence  to  the  meeting ;  since  I  am  convinced  a  man  tuW^ 
less  danger  of  being  misled^  or  of  building  on  false  foaii* 
dalions,  in  the  establishment^  than  out^  and  this  loo  for 
plain  reasons : — Dissenters  are  apt  to  think  they  are  re- 
ligious>  because  they  are  dissenters — ''  for/'  aigae  they, ' 
^  if  we  had  not  a  regan)  for  rehgion,  why  should  wC: 
leave  the  establishment  at  all  i  The  veiy  act  of  leaving^.. 
it  shows  we  have  a  regard  for  religiim,  because  we  ma« 
nifest  an  aversion  to  iu  abuses/'    Besides  this^  at  the 
meeting-house  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  plaia  uid  an* 
welcome  truths  so  honestly  told  as  in  the  churchy  wherat 
the  minister  is  not  so  dependent  on  his  flock,  and  the 
prayers  are  so  properly  selected,  that  you  will  meat  with 
petitions  calculated  for  all  your  wants,  bodily  aad  apiri* 
tual,  without  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  minuler  to 
pray  for  what  and  in  what  manner  he  likes*    Reneaabcr 
these  are  not  offered  as  reasons  why  you  should  alarvjft 
attend  the  church,  but  to  put  you  in  mind  that  there  ave 
advantages  there  which  you  should  avail  yourself  of,  iiH 
stead  of  making  invidious  comparisons  between  the  two 

institutions. 

*  *  « 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

Winterioghaiiiy  Jan.  ii0t^  IBM.* 

I  HAVfi  l<Mttg  been  MDVinced  of  the  trnth  of  what  yoa 
^iJ^l^litjkfttUiig  th«  effects  of  close  reading  on  a  man's 
F"  jbdMIMI,  in  a  religions  point  of  view^  and  I  am  more  and 
jDMe  convinced  that  literatnre  is  very  rarely  the  source 
off  satisfaction  of  mind  to  a  Christian.     I  would  wish  yoa 
to  steer  clear  of  too  abstracted  and  subtle  a  mode  of 
tluiiking  and  reasonings  and  you  will  so  be  happier  than 
yoer  friend.    A  relish  for  books  will  be  a  sweet  source 
of  santement^  and  a  salotary  relaxation  to  yon  through* 
otttlifib  {  but  let  i%  not  be  more  than  a  rdiih,  if  you  value 
jMir  (Mrn  pieace.     I  tbink^  however,  that  yon  ought  to 
aUeugllien  your  mind  a  little  with  logic,  and  for  this  pur* 
pose  I  would  advise  you  to  go  through  Euclid  with  se-< 
dnlous  and  serious  attention,  and  likewise  to  read  Duncan 
through.    You  are  too  desultory  a  reader,  and  regard 
annuemeni  too  much :  if  you  wish  your  reading  in  good 
earnest  to  anuue  you  when  you  are  old,  as  well  as  now  in 
your  youthy  you  will  take  care  to  form  a  taste  for  sub- 
atantial  and  sound  authors,  and  will  not  be  the  less  eager 
to  study  a  work  because  it  requires  a  little  labour  to  un- 
derstand it 

AAer  you  have  read  Euclid,  and  amused  yourself  with 
Locke's  sublime  speculations,  you  will  derive  much  plea« 
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sure  from  Butler's  Analogy,  without  exception  the  most 
unanswerable  demonstration  of  the  folly  of  infidelity  that 
the  world  ever  saw. 

Books  like  these  will  give  you  more  strength  of  mind, 
and  consistent  firmness,  than  either  you  or  I  now  possess ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  effeminate  Panada  of  Ma* 
gazines.  Tales,  and  the  tribe  of  penny-catching  pamphlel^^ 
of  which  desultory  readers  are  so  fond,  only  tend  to  ener* 
vate  the  mind,  and  incapacitate  it  for  every  species  of 
manly  exertion. 


I  continue  to  be  in  better  health,  although  the  weather 
is  a  great  obstacle  to  my  taking  a  proper  proportion  of 
exercise.     I  have  had  a  trip  to  Hull  of  late,  and  saw  the 

famous  painter  R there,  with  whom  I  had  a  good 

deal  of  talk.  He  is  a  pious  man,  and  a  great  astronomer  ; 
but  in  manners  and  appearance,  a  complete  artist.  I  ra- 
ther think  he  is  inclined  to  Hutchinsooian  principlei|^  and 
entertains  no  great  reverence  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton* 


1^5 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

Winteringham,  1st  Marob,  1805. 
MT  BEAU  BBK^ 


I  HOPB  and  inut  that  you  have  at  length  arrived  at  that 
happy  temperament  of  disposition^  that>  although  yon 
have  moch  canse  of  sadness  within^  yon  are  yet  willing 
to  be  amused  with  the  variegated  scenes  around  you^  and 
tojoin^  when  occasions  present  themselves^  in  innocent 
mirth.  Thus^  in  the  course  of  your  peregrinations,  oc- 
currences must  continually  arise,  which,  to  a  miud  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  every  thing,  will  afford  amusement  of 
the  chastest  kind.  Men  and  manners  are  a  never<»failing 
source  of  wonder  and  surprise,  as  they  present  themselves 
in  their  various  phases.  We  may  yeiy  innocently  laugh 
at  the  brogue  of  a  Somerset  peasant— and  I  should  think 
that  person  both  cynical  and  surly,  who  could  pass  by  a 
groupe  of  laughing  children,  without  participating  in 
their  delight,  and  joining  in  their  laugh.  It  is  a  truth 
most  undeniable,  and  most  mdancholy,  that  there  is  too 
much  in  human  life  which  extorts  tears  and  groans,  ra- 
ther than  smiles.  This,  however,  is  equally  certain,  that 
our  giving  way  to  unremitting  sadness  on  these  accounts, 
so  far  from  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mortality,  only 
'adds  to  the  aggregate  of  human  misery^  and  throws  ^ 
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gloom  oyer  those  moments  when  a  ray  of  light  is  permit- 
ted to  visit  the  dark  Valley  of  life,  and  the  heart  ought  to 
be  making  the  best  of  its  fleeting  happiness.  Landscape^ 
too,  ought  to  be  a  source  of  delight  to  you;  fine  build- 
ings, objects  of  nature,  and  a  thousand  things  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  name.  I  should  call  the  man,  who 
could  survey  such  things  as  these  without  being  a&cted 
with  pleasure,  either  a  very  weak-minded  and  foolish  per- 
son, or  one  of  no  mind  at  all.  To  be  always  sad,  and  always 
pol)dering  on  idtemai  griefs,  is  what  I  call  utter  selfiflh- 
ness :  I  would  not  give  two-pence  for  a  being  who  is  lock* 
ed  up  in  his  own  sufferings,  and  whose  heart  cannot  fe- 
ipond  to  the  exhilarating  cry  of  nature,  or  rejoice  because 
he  sees  others  rejoice.  The  loud  and  unanimous  chirping; 
of  the  birds  on  a  fine  sunny  morning  pleases  me,  because 
I  see  they  are  happy  ;  and  I  should  be  very  selfish,  did  I 
not  participate  in  their  seeming  joy.  Do  not,  however^ 
suppose  that  I  mean  to  exclude  a  man's  own  sorrows  from 
his  thoughts,  since  that  is  an  impossibility,  and,  were  it 
possible,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  human  heart  J  only 
mean  that  the  whole  mind  is  not  to  be  incessantly  e^^ 
grossed  with  its  cares,  but  with  cheerful  elasticity  to  bend 
itself  occasionally  to  circumstances,  and  give  way  without 
hesitation  to  pleasing  emotions.  To  be  pleased  with  litde, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings* 

Sadness  is  itself  sometimes  infinitely  more  pleasing  than 
joy ;  but  this  sadness  must  be  of  the  expansive  and  ge» 
nerous  kind,  rather  referring  to  mankind  at  large,  than 
the  individual;  and  this  is  a  feeling  not  incompatible 
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with  obeeifolnefls  and  a  contented  spittt.    Th^e  is  £&• 
cnlty^  hamever,  in  letting  booiids  to  a  penaive  dispone 
iioA;  I  have  felt  it>  and  I  hare  felt  that  I  am  not  alwajrt 
adeqoate  to  the  task.    I  sailed  from  UaU  to  Barton  th^ 
day  before  yesterday^  on  a  rongh  and  windy  day^  in  a 
vessel  filled  witk  a  raarchiDg  regiivent  of  soldiers ;  the 
band  played  finely,  and  I  i«aa  enjoying  the  many  pke»*' 
sing  emotions  which  the  water,  sky,  winds,  and  musical 
mstrnments  excited,  when  my  thoughts  were  suddenly 
called  away  to  more  melancholy  subjects.    A  girl,  gen* 
teelly  dressed,  and  with  a  countenance  which,  for  its 
Wellness,  a  painter  mi^t  have  copied  for  Hebe,  with 
a  lond  laugh  seized  me  by  the  great  coat,  and  asked  me 
to  lend  it  her:  she  was  one  of  those  unhappy  creatores 
who  depend  on  the  bmtal  and  licentious  for  a  bitter 
livelihood,  and  was-now  foHoii^iii^  in- die  train  of  one  of 
&e  officers.    I  was  greatly  afliecied  by  her  appearance 
and  situation,  and  more  so  by  that  of  another  female  who 
was  with  her,  and  who,  with  less  beaiity,  had  a  wild  sor- 
rowfulness in  her  face,  which  shewed  she  knew  her  situar- 
tion.    This  incident,' apparently  trifling,  induced  a  train 
a  refiectioiis,  whikh  occupied  me  futty  duxing  a  wsall(  of 
nK  0T  sewn  nules  to  our  pajcsomage^    At  first  I  wiflb^ 
diat  I  httd  fo^nne  Um  erect  an  asjloin  for  all  the  ikiisei^^rtfEl 
and  destitute  :«*-4Uid  there  was  a  spldsei^a  wife  with  a.vfa^ 
and  bagged  face,  and  a  litde  infant  in  ber.  anns,  whpm 
I  would  also  have  wnbed  to  place  in  it — ^I  then  grew  put 
df  humour  with  tfae  world,  because,  it  wfas  io  mifeeliog 
and  so  miseri^le,  and  because  there  ivas  no  ewe  for  its 
Misedes ;  md  I  i^ished  ht  a  lodging  in  ^  wOtonMi^ 
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where  I  might  hear  no  more  of  ?nrongs^  affliction^  or  vice  r 
bat^  after  all  my  specolations,  I  found  there  was  a  reason 
for  these  things  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesas  Christ,  and  that 
to  those  who  sought  it  there  was  also  a  cure.  So  I  baniali- 
ed  my  vain  meditations,  and,  knowing  that  God's  provi* 
dence  is  better  able  to  direct  the  affairs  of  men  than  our 
wisdom^  I  leave  tliem  in  his  handi. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


»   « 

WinteriD^bfBit  5th  FeU  laOf. 


.  1 


DEAR  MOTHBB, 

Thr  spectacles  for  my  father  are,  I  hope,  such  as  will 
enable  him  to  read  with  ease,  although  thiy  are  wot  mt  m 
sjhcr.  If  they  hurt  him  through  stifihess,  I  think  the 
better  way  will  be  to  wear  them  with  the  two  endjomU 
Aut  to,  and  with  a  piece  of  ribbon  to  go  round  the  back 
of  the  head,  8cc.  The  Romaine's  Sermons,  and  the  Cheap 
Tracts,  are  books  which  I  thought  might  be  useful.  Yon 
may  think  I  am  not  yet  privileged  to  make  presents^  sin 
they  ^  end  come  out  of  your  pocket ;  but  I  m 
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not  in  want  of  cash  at  present,  and  have  reason  to  believe, 
from  my  own  calculations,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
call  upon  you  for  what  I  know  you  can  so  ill  spare.   I  was 
quite  vexed  afterwards  that  I  did  not  send  you  all  the 
volumes  of  the  Cheap  Repository,  as  the  others,  which 
are  the  general  tracts,  and  such  as  are  more  entertaining, 
would  have  been  well  adapted  to  your  library*    When 
I  next  go  to  Hull,  I  purpose  buying  the  remaining  vo- 
lames ;  and  when  I  next  have  occasion  to  send  a  parcel, 
yoa  will  receive  them.    The  volume  you  have  now  got 
cron  tains  all  the  Sunday  reading  tracts,  and  on  that  ac- 
count I  send  it  separately.    As  I  have  many  things  to  re* 
mind  me  of  my  sister  Smith,  I  tiiought  (though  we  nei* 
tber  of  US  need  such  mementos)  that  she  would  not  be 
averse  to  receive  the  sermons  of  the  great  and  good, 

«  _ 

though  in  some  respects  singularj  Romaine,  at  my  bands, 
as  what  old-fashioned  people  would  call  a  token  rfa  bro^ 

iha^s  love,  but  what  in  more  courtly  phrase  is  denominar 

ted  «  memenlo  of  affection. 
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TO  MR  SERJEANT  ROUGH. 

Winteriogimiii,  iTth  Feb.  1805. 
MT  DBAB  8IB, 

I  ^Lusu  wb«n  I  look  bfck  to  the  date  of  your  too  long 
unanswered  letter,  and  were  I  not  sfttisfied  iha(  the  coiv- 
tents  of  my  sheet  of  post  must  always  be  too  inimportant 
to  need  applogy^  I  should  now  make  aae. 

The  fine  and  spirited  spng  (song  in  tl^  iioUeft  sense 

of  the  word)  wl^ich  ypo  spnt  me^  on  the  f^r<^ecte4  inva^ 

#ioB^  ^ma^ds  my  head  thanks.     The  feryid  patrioliim 

irhich  tmimates  it,  would,.  I  think*  find  an  echo  in  er^ 

IknmI  in  Eoglaad ;  an4  I  hope  and  trust  the  world  has 

jiotV^  dii^rivt^d  of  so  'ap|Nropriite  an  exhortation.    I 

.peff«e«ire^^how/eTer,  on6  .tibing,  which  is,  that  yonr  Art  has 

been  crampt  by  the  "  crambo*^  of  th^e  |jbiyme»  at  all 

times  a  grievous  shackle  to  poets,  and  yet  capable  of 

such  sweet  and  expressive  modulation,  as  makes  us  hug 

our  chains,  and  exult  in  the  hard  servitude.    My  poor 

neglected  muse  has  lain  absolutely  unnoticed  by  me  fot 

the  last  four  months,  during  which  period  I  have  been 

digging  in  the  mines  of  Scapula  for  Greek  roots ;  and, 

instead  of  drinking,  with  eager  delighti  the  beauties  of 

Virgil,  have  been  cutting  and  drying  his  phrases  for 

future  use.    The  place  where  I  live  is  on  the  banks  of 

the  Humbert  here  no  Sicilian  river,  but  rough  with  cold 

winds^  and  bordered  with  killmg  swamps.    What  with 

5 
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neglect,  and  what  with  the  climate,  so  congenial  to  roral 
meditation,  I  fear  my  good  Genius,  who  was  wont  to  visit 
me  ^ith  nightly  visions  ^'  in  woods  and  brakes,  and  by 
the  river's  marge,''  is  now  dying  of  a  fen-ague;  and 
I  shall  thus  probably  emerge  from  my  retreat,  not  a 
hair-brained  son  of  imagination,  but  a  sedate  black- 
lettered  book«wonn^  widi  a  head  like  an  etymtlogicon 
magnnm* 

Forgive  me  this  flippancy,  in  which  I  am  not  very  apt 
to  indulge,  and  let  me  offer  my  best  wishes  that  it  is  not 
with  your  muse  as  with  mine.    Eloquence  has  always 
been  thought  a-kin  to  poetry  s  though  her  efforts  are  not 
so  eflEectually  perpetuated,  she  is  not  the  less  honoured, 
or  her  memory  the  less  carefhlly  preserved.    Many  very 
plausible  hypotheses  are  contradicted  by  facts,  yet  I 
should  imagine  that  the  genius  which  prompted  your 
^'  Conspiracy''  would  be  no  common  basis  on  which  to 
erect  a  superstructure  of  oratorical  fame.    "  Est  enim 
omtori  finitimus  Poeta,  numeris  adstrictior  paulo,  ^r^ 
borum  autem  licenti^  liberior,  multis  vero  ornandi  gene^ 
ribus  socius,  ac  pene  par,"  fcc    You,  no  doubt,  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  passage,  in  the  ist  Dial,  de  Orat. 
so  I  shall  not  go  on  with  it ;  but  I  encourage  a  hope,  that 
I  shall  one  day  see  a  living  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position  in  yoti.     Do  not  quite  exclude  me  from  a  kind 
of  fellow-feeling  with  you  in  your  oratorical  pursuits,  for 
you  know  I  must  make  myself  a  fit  herald  for  th^  import* 
ant  message  I  am  ordained  to  deliver,  and  I  shall  be^ 

VOL.  I.  L 
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itow  some  pains  to  this  end.  No  indocem^njt  whatever 
•should  prevail  on  me  to  enter  into  onders,  if  I  were  not 
thoroughly' cohvinced  of  the  truth  of  the  religion  I  pro^ 
Cess,  as  contained'  in  the  New  Testament;  and  I  hope 
that  whatever  I  know  to  be  die  truth,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim,  however  much  it  may  be  disliked  or  de- 
spised* The  discovery  of  Trulh,  it  b  notorious,  onght 
to  be  the  object  of  all  true  philosophy ;  and  the  ettain- 
ment  of  this  end  must,  to  a  philosopher,  bp  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  blessiiiigs.  If  then  a  man  be  satisfied  that 
he  has  arrived  at  the  fountain  head  of  pure  Truth,  and 
yet,  becMise  the  generality  of  men  hold  different  senti* 
ments,  dares  not  avow  it^  but  tacitly  gives  assent  Xx^fdbt^ 
hoodf  he  withholds  from  men  what,  according  to  his  prin* 
ciples,  it  is  fox'  their  good  to  know — he  prefers  hnpentmal 
good  to  Trutli-^and  be  proves  that,  whatever  he  may 
profess,  he  is  not  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  philo* ' 
sophy. 

I  have  some  intention  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  Sir 
William  frown's  medals  this  year ;  and  if  I  should,  \% 
would  be  &  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  subject  my  at- 
tempts to  so  good  a  classic  as  I  understand  you  to  be.  In 
the  mean  time,  you  will  confer  a  real  favour  on  me,  if  yoa 
wiU  transcribe  some  of  your  Latin  verses  for  me,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  see  the  general  character  of  modern  Latin  as 
it  is  received  at  Cambridge ;  and  elegant  verses  always 
give  me  great  pleasure,  in  whatever  language  I  read  them. 
Such  I  know  yours  will  be. 
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la  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  where  we  have 
neither  books  nor  booksellers,  I  am  as  ignorant  of  the 
affairs  of  the  literary  world  as  an  inhabitant  of  Siberia. 
Sometimes  the  newspaper  gives  me  some  scanty  hints ; 
bat,  as  I  do  not  see  a  review,  I  cannot  be  said  to  hold 
converse  with  the  RepuMk.  Pray  is  the  voice  of  the 
Muses  quite  suspended  in  the  clang  of  arms,  ^or  4o  they 
yet  sing,  though  unheeded  ?  jitt  literary  information  will 
be  to  me  quite  new  and  interesting ;  but  do  not  suppose 
I  hope  io  intrude  on  your  more  valiia^Ie  tiipe  with  tbese 
itiupgs*.  When  yon  shall  hav^  leisure,  I  hope  to  hear 
from  yon ;  and  whatever  yon  say,  conning  from  ypu^  it 
.cwua^t  £|il  to  jntere^. 

Believe  me, 
P^rSi^*, 

Very  sincerdy,  yowsy 

.      H.  K.  WHITE. 
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TO  MR  K.  SWANN. 


WlntmnghRin,  Idth  Mardb,  ISQiL 


DEAR  KIRKE^ 


^       *  4^  *  •  . 

•  •  •  * 

• 

I  WAS  affected  by  the  deajth  of  young  B  He. 

once  called  upon  m^^  with  Mr  H— — ,  when  I  was  very 

ill^  and  on  that  occasion.  Mr  H said  to  ns  both^^ 

**  Young  men,  I  would  have  you  both  pack  (^  to  Lisb&n^ 
for  you  won^t  last  lor^  if  you  stay  hertT    Mr  H 

was  then  about  to  set  out  for  Hamburgh ;  and  he  told 

■1 

me  afterwards^  that  he  never  expected  to  see  me  again^ 
for  that  he  thought  I  was  more  desperately  gone  in  con- 
sumption than  B •    Yet  you  see  how  the  good  pro* 

vidence  of  God  has  spared  me,  and  T  am  yet  livings  as  I 
trustj  to  serve  him  with  all  my  strength.  Had  I  died 
then,  I  should  have  perished  for  ever ;  but  I  have  now 
hope,  through  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  shall  see  the  day  of 
death  with  joy,  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  rescning 
others  from  a  similar  situation.  I  certainly  thought  of 
the  ministry  at  first  with  improper  motives,  and  mj 
views  of  Christianity  were  for  a  long  time  very  obscure ; 
but  I  have,  I  trust,  gradually  been  growing  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  and  I  feel  a  well-grounded  hopcj  tbi^ 
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God  has  sanctified  my  heart  for  great  and  yalaable  pur^ 
poses.   Woe  be  onto  me  if  I  frustrate  his  designs  I 

#  •  ^  • 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

WioteriDghanii  Aprfl,  1805. 

bsAB  NBVILLEj 

*  ,  •  •  • 

You  wrote  me  a  long  sheet  this  last  time,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  itj^  yet  I  sometimes  wish 
I  could  make  you  write  closer  and  smaller.  Since  your 
mind  must  necessarily  be  now  much  taken  up  with  other 
things^  I  dare  not  press  my  former  inquiries  on  subjects 
of  reading.  When  your  leisure  season  comes,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you  on  these  topics. 

It  is  a  remark  of  an  ancient  philosophical  poet,  (Ho- 
lacei)  that  every  man  thinks  his  neighbour's  condition 
happier  than  his  own  ;  and,  indeed,  common  experience 
shews,  that  we  are  too  apt  to  entertain  romantic  notions 
of  absent^  and  to  think  meanly  of  present,  things  ;  to  ex- 
tol what  we  have  had  no  experience  of,  and  to  be  dis- 
QOQtented  with  what  we  possess.    The  man  of  business 
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sigfaB  for  ib«  BTfeeU  of  leisure :  the  person  wfaO|  with  a 
taste  for  ^toditigi  kas  few  opportunittea  fot  it,  thinks  that 
man's  life  Jbe  sum  of  faliss^  who  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  study.    Yet  it  often  happens  that  the  condition  of  the 
envier  is  happier  than  that  of.  the  envied.    You  have 
read  Dr  Johnson's  tale  of  the  poor  Tallow-Chandler, 
who,  after  sighing  ftvr  the  qtllcft  tt  cbuntry  life,  at  length 
scraped  money  enough  to  retire,  but  found  his  long* 
sought-for  leisure  so  insupportable,  that  he  made  a  vo- 
luntary offer  to  kift  soccesspr  to  oome  up  to  to¥m  every 
Friday,  and  melt  tallow  for  him  gratis.     It  would  be  so 
with  half  the  men  of  business,  who  sigh  so  earnestly  for 
the  sweets  of  retirement;  and  you  may  receive  4t  as  one 
of  the  maturest  observations  I  have  been  able  t0  knake 
on  human  life,  that  there  is  no  condition  so  happy  as  that 
of  bim  who  leads  a  life  of  full  and  constant  empl6yii^dht. 
His  amusements  have  a  zest  which  men  df  pleasmre 
would  gladly  undergo  all  his  drudgery  to  experience :  and 
the  .tegular  succession  of  business,  provided  his  situation 
be  not  too  anxious,  drives  away  from  his  brain  fhose 
harassing  speculations  which  are  continually  assaulting 
the  man  of  leisure,  and  the  man  of  reading.    The  ittodi^- 
ous  man,  though  his  pleasures  are  of  the  most  refined 
species,  finds  cares  and  disturbing  thoughts  in  study.    To 
think  mueh  and  deeply,  will  soon  make  a  man  sad.    His 
thoughts,  ever  on  the  wing,  often  caity  him  where  he 
shudders  to  be  even  in  imagination.    He  is  Bke  a  man 
in  sleep— sometimes   his  dreams  are  pleasing,    but  at 
others  horror  itself  takes  possession  of  hi?  imagmation ; 
and  thid  idequality  of  mind  is  almost  inseparable  from 
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iniich  meditation  and  mental  exercbe.  From  (his  dtaaum 
it  often  happens,  that  lettered  and  pl^ilosophical  mepi  are 
peevish  in  their  tempers,  and  austere  in  their  mannexsi 
The  inference  -I  would  draw  from  these  remarks  is  ge« 
neiaUjr  this,  that  althongh  every  man  carries  aboat  biift 
the  seeds  of  happiness  or  misery  in  his  own  b<»om,  yet  it 
it  a  truth  not  liable  to  many  exceptions,  that  men  are 
more  e^aally  fsee  from  anxiety  and  care,  in  proportion  as 
th^  recede  from  the  more  refined  and  mental,  to  the 
grosser  and  bodily  employments  and  modes  of  life,  but 
that  the  happiest  condition  is  placed  in  the  middle,  be* 
tween  the  extremes  of  both.  Thus  a  person  with  a  mode* 
x&te  love  of  reading,  and  few  opportunities  of  iudidging 
it,  would  be  inclined  to  envy  one  in  my  situation,  because 
such  a  one  has  nothing  to  do  hot  to  read  f  but  t  could 
teD  him^  that  though  my  studious  pleasures  are  more  com* 
preheasive  than  his,  they  are  not  more  exquinte,  and  that 
an  occadonal  banquet  gives  more  delight  than  a  continadl 
feast.  Beading  should  be  dearer  to  you  than  to  roe^  be* 
cause  I  always  read,  and  you  but  seldom. 

Almond  and  I  took  a  small  boat  on  Monday,  and  set 
out  for  Hull,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  as  some  com* 
pute  it|  though  others  make  it  less.  We  went,  very 
merrily  with  a  good  pair  of  oars,  uhtil  we  came  within 
four  miles  of  Hull,  when,  owing  to  some  hard  working, 
we  were  quite  exhausted ;  but  as  the  tide  was  nearly 
down,  and  the  shore  soft,  we  could  not  get  to  any  villages 
on  the  banks.    At  length  we  made  Hull^  and  just  ar- 
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rived  io  time  to  be  grounded  in  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
bourj  without  any  possible  means  of  getting  ashore  till 
the  flux  or  flood.  As  we  were  half  famished,  I  detei^ 
mined  to  wade  ashore  for  provisions^  and  had  the  satis- 
faction  of  getting  above  the  knees  in  mud  almost  eveiy 
itep  I  made*  When  I  got  ashore,  I  recollected  I  had 
given  Almond  all  my  cash.  This  was  a  terrible  dilemma 
— to  return  back  was  too  laborious,  and  I  expected-  the 
tide  flowing  every  minute.  At  last  I  determined  to  go  tp 
the  inn  where  we  usually  dine  when  we  go  to  Hull,  and 
try  how  much  credit  I  possessed  there,  and  I  happily 
found  no  difiiculty  in  procuring  refresiiments,  which  I  car- 
ried off  in  triumph  to  the  boat.  Here  new  difficulties  oc- 
curred ;  for  the  tide  had  flowed  in  considerably  daring  my 
absence,  although  not  sufficiently  to  move  the  boat,  wo 
that  my  wade  was  much  worse  back  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. On  our  return,  a  most  placid  and  calm  day  was 
converted  into  a  cloudy  one>  and  we  had  a  brisk  gale  m 
our  teeth.  Knowing  we  were  quite  safe^  we  struck  acroai 
from  Hull  to  Barton ;  and  when  we  were  off  Haael 
Whelps,  a  place  which  is  always  rough,  we  had  some  tre^ 
mendous  swells,  which  we  weathered  admirably^  and 
(bating  our  getting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  bank,  owing  to 
the  deceitful  appearance  of  the  coast)  we  had  a  pioapeff* 
ous  voyage  home,  having  rowed  twenty-six  miles, in  Isli 
than  five  hours* 

•  #  • 
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TO  MR  K.  SWANN. 


WinteriDgbam)  April  dtb,  1805. 


MT  BBAR  KIRKB^ 

* 


YouB  complaint  of  the  Inkewarmness  of  jour  affec* 
tions  towards  spiritual  things^  is  a  very  common  one  with 
Christians.  We  all  feel  it;  and  if  it  be  attended  With  an 
earnest  deftire  to  acquit  ourselves  in  this  respect^  and  to 
recover  our  wonted  fervour^  it  is  a  complaint  indicative  of 
oor  faithfulness.  In  cases  of  Christian  experience^  I  sub-^ 
jEBit  mv  own  opinion  to  any  body's^  and  have  too  serious 
a  disiTUsi  of  it  myself^  to  offer  it  as  a  rule  or  maxim  of 
iijiqiiestionable  authority ;  'but  I  have  founds  and  think^ 
thai  the  best  remedy  agdost  lukewarmness,  is  an  obsti- 
ilate  persistiog  in  prayer^  until  our  affections  be  moved ; 
and  a  regular  habit  of  going  to  religious  duties  with  a 
prepared  and  meek  hearty  thinking  more  of  obtaining 
cAnmunion  with  God,  than  of  spending  so  many  minutes 
ia  seeking  it  Thus^  when  we  pray>  we  must  not  kneel 
down  with  the  idea  that  we  are  to  spend  so  many  mi* 
xintes  in  supplication,  and  after  the  usual  time  has  elapsed, 
^  about  our  regular  ^business;  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  we  ha|(re  an  object  in  prayer,  and  that  until  that  ob- 
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ject  be  attained^  that  is^  until  we  are  satisSed  that  onr 
Father  hears  us^  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  our  dnty  is 
performed^  although  we  may  be  in  the  posture  of  prayer 
for  an  hour* ' 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


Wmteriogiiam,  ISth  ilkpril,  1905. 
BIT  DBAK  MOTHER^ 


I  HAVE  constructed  a  planetarium,  or  oirery,  of  a  verf 
simple  kindj  which  cannot  fail  to  give  even  childrni  en 
idea  of  the  order  and  course*  of  the  heavenly  bodies  I 
shall  write  a  few  plain  and  simple  lectures  upon  i^  with 
lessons  to  be  got  off  by  heart  by  the  children,  so  lluit  you 
will  be  able,  without  any  difficulty,  to  teach  them  die.  fU- 
diments  of  astronomy.  The  machine,  simple  as  it  llAy 
seem,  is  such  that  you  cannot  fail  to  understand  the  pW 
netary  system  by  it;  and  were  it  not  that  I  cannot  aflM 
the  additional  expence,  I  could  make  it  much  more  csomf* 
plete  and  interesting.  You  must  not  expect  any  thing 
striking  in  the  instrument  itself,  as  it  only  cotisists  of  *«& 
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index  plate^  with  rods  and  balls.— It  will  explain  the  sita« 
ation  of  the  planets^  their  courses^  the  moUon  of  the  earth 
and  mooD^  the  causes  of  the  seasons,  the  different  lengths 
of  day  and  nighty,  the  reason  of  eclipses,  transits,  &c. 
When  you  have  seen  it,  and  read  the  explanatory  lec- 
tures, you  will  he  able  to  judge  of  its  plainness;  and  if 
you  find  you  understand  it,  you  may  teach  geography 
scholars  its  use.  Should  it  fail  in  other  pointi  of  ?iew,  it 
will  be  useful  to  Maria  and  Catharine. 


l^member  to  keep  up  the  plan  of  family  worship  on 
Sttndays  with  strictness  until  I  come,  and  it  will  probably 
pave  the  way  for  stiff  further  improvements,  which  I  may, 
perhaps,  have  an  opportunity  of  making  while  I  stay  with 
yotL  Let  Maria  and  Catharine  be  more  particiilaily 
taugtit  to  regard  Sunday  as  a  day  set  apart  from  ait 
worldly  occupations. — Let  them  have  every  thing  prepa** 
red  for  the  Sabbath  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  be  care^ 
fully  warned,  on  that  day  in  particular,  to  avoid  pflyidg 
too  great  an  attention  to  dress.  I  know  how  importaoit 
habits  like  thes^  will  be  to  their  future'  happiness  even  iir 
this  world,  and  I  therefore  press  this  with  earnestness. 


r 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE, 

Winteriogham,  SOth  liaj,  lfi05» 

BBAE  NBVILLB^ 


My  first  business  must  be  to  thank  you  for  the  *  ^ 
*  *,  which  I  received  by  Mr  K.  Swann ;  you  must  not 
suppose  that  I  feel  reluctance  to  lie  under  obligatioiift  to 
so  affectionate  a  brother,  when  I  say^  that  I  have  felt  uii« 
easy  ever  since  on  more  accounts  than  one.  I  am  con* 
yinced^  in  the  first  place,  that  you  have  little  to  spare ; 
and  I  fear,  in  the  second,  that  I  shall  prove  an  hindrance 
to  a  measure  which  I  know  to  be  necessary  for  your 
health :  I  mean  your  going  to  some  watering-place  for 
the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  I  am  aware  of  the  nature  of 
injuries  received  at  the  joints,  especially  the  knee;  and  I 
am  sure  nothing  will  strengthen  your  knee  more  for  the 
present,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  disease  in  it  for 
the  future.  I  would  have  you,  therefore,  if  by  a|iy 
means  you  can  be  spared  in  London,  go  to  one  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  and  take  sufficient  time  to  recover 
your  strength.  You  may  pitch  upon  some  pleasant 
place,  where  there  will  be  sufficient  company  to  amuse 
you,  and  not  so  much  as  to  create  bustle,  and  make  a  toil, 
of  reflection,  and  turn  retirement  into  riot.    Since  yo« 
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must  be  'at  sensible  as  I  am;  that  this  is  necessary  for 
your  bealth,  I  sh^l  feel  assured^  if  you  do  nol  go>  that  I 
am  the  cause,  a  consideration  I  wonid  gladly  spare  my 
self. 


■  ■  t 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE.       • 

NottiDgbam,  June,  1805. 
M7  DEAR  BBOTHEB^ 

I  WROTE  you  a  long  letter  from  Winteringham.  some 
time  ago,  which  I  now  apprehend  yon  have  never  re- 
ceived, or,  if  you  have,  some  more  important  concerns 
have  occopied  your  time  than  writing  to  me  on  general 
subjects.  Peeling,  however,  rather  weary  to-night,  I  have 
determined  to  send  this  sheet  to  you,  as  a  proof  that,  if  I 
am  not  a  punctual,  I  am  certainly  far  from  a  ceremonious 
correspondent. 

Our  adventure  on  the  Humber  you  should  have  learnt 
from  K.  Swann,  who,  with  much  minuteness,  filled  up 
three  sides  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  with  the  account. 
The  matter  was  simply  this :  He,  Almond,  and  myself^ 
made  an  excursion  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  up  the 
Homber ;  on  our  return  ran  aground,  were  left  by  the  tide 
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OB  a  sand-banky  and  were  obliged  to  remain  m  honm  in 
an  o()en  boat  ezpoaed  to  a  heavy  rain^  high  vindj  and 
piercing  cold^  until  the  tide  rose^  when  two  jnea  broagiikt 
a  boat  to  oor  assistance.  We  got  home  about  twelvie 
o'clock  at  night :  no  evil  consequences  ensued^  owing  to 
our  using  every  exertion  we  could  think  of  to  keep  warmth 
in  our  bodies. 


TO  MR.  JOHN  CHARLESWORTH.. 

Nptdii^iaaii  S7th  June,  1805. 

MY  DEAB  FBIEND^ 

It  is  some  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  still  longer 
since  I  beard  from  you ;  but  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
unceremonious  disposition,  and  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me 
for  obtruding  an  unbidden  guest  on  your  noUce.  I  h^ve 
a  question  to  ask  of  you  in  the  first  place,  and  I  ihaD  then 
fill  up  my  letter  with  all  the  familiarity  of  a  man  tatldng 
by  your  side,  and  saying  any  thing,  rather  than  be  aocu- 
•ed  of  saying  nothing.  My  leisure  will  scarcely  penmt 
me  to  write  to  you  again  while  I  am  here,  and  I  shaD 
therefore  make  the  best  use  of  the  present  occaaion. 
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We  httve  be«  faggiog  through  RoQin's  Ancient 
iory^  and  ao»e  other  hi^lOfical  books^  as  I  believe,  to  no 
^reat  parpose.  RoUin  i»  a  yaloable  and  truly  pious  wri- 
4er^  but  so  crammed  and  garnished  with  reflections^  that 
yoD  lose  the  thread  of  the  story,  while  the  poor  man  is 
prosing  about  the  nnoraUty  of  it ;  when  too»  after  'all>  the 
moral  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  insisting  upon.  You 
nay  give  my  oompiimeat$  to  your  good  friends  Galen, 
Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus,  and  tell  tbem  I  had  much 
radier  pay  them  my  devoirs  at  a  distance,  than  come  into 
close  contact  with  them  or  their  cathartics.  Medical 
Greek,  and  Medical  Latin,  would  act  as  a  sodorific  upon 
any  man,  who  should  hear  their  tremendous  tscbnicab 
ponounced  Vfitb  the  tme  ore  sotundo  of  a  Scotch  physi<* 
cian. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  we  will  cry  a  truce  to  flippancy 
•—I  have  neither  time  nor  inclin^on  to  indulge  in  it  to 
excess.  You  and  I  have  been  some  time  asunder  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  several  studies ;  you  to  the  lively  and  busy 
•eat  of  gaiety,  fashion,  and  folly ; — I  to  the  retired  haunts 
of  a  secluded  village,  and  the  studious  walls  of  a  silent 
and  ancient  paraonage*  At  first  sight  one  woi^ld  think 
that  «iy  lot  had  been  mo8(  profitable,  as  undoubtedly  it 
i3  most  secure  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  the  capital,  the  boundless  oppor- 
.tnnities' of  spiritual  improvement  which  ofler  themselves, 
jaad  the  very  superior  society  which  every  serious  man 
may  there  join  .with,  the  tables  seem  turned  in  your  far 
vour.    I  hope  and  trust  this  is  really  the  case^  and  that. 
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with  philosophical  strength  of  mind,  yon  have  tamed 
an  unregarding  ear  to  the  voice  of  folly,  and  contiimed 
fixed  upon  the  serener  and  far  more  exquisite  octep*- 
tions  of  a  religions  life.    I  have  beea  cultivating  in  tb^ 
tirement,  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  a  closer 
communion  with  God;   but  you  have  been  led,  as  it 
were,  in  triumph  by  the  energetic   disconrses  of  the 
many  good  men  whom  you  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing,  to  heights  of  religious  satisfaction,  which  I 
can  at  present  only  sigh  for  at  a  distance.     I  appeal  t0' 
you  whether  the  grace  of  God  is  not  the  source  of  ex* 
quisite  enjoyments  ?  What  can  be  more  delightful  thaA 
that  sweet  and  placid  calm  which  it  casts  over  one's 
mind;   or  than  the   tenderness  it  sheds  abroad  ia  our 
hearts,  both  with  regard  to  God,  and  our  poor  feIlow«la» 
bourers  ?     Even  worldlv-minded  men  confess  that  this 
life  is,  at  best,  but  a  scene  of  anxiety,  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  distress.     How  absurd  then,  and  inconsistent^ 
must  be  their  conduct,  when,  in  spite  of  this  so  general 
and  confirmed  an  experience,  they   neglect  what  can 
alone  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  this  life,  and  provide  for 
the  happiness  of  the  next  ?    How  much  more  is  be  to 
be  envied,  who  can  exclaim  with  St  Paul,  ''«  The  worU 
is  crucified  unto  fne,  and  I  unto  the  ttorld.*^    ^'  I  have 
leamff  in  whatever  state   I  am,  therewith  to  be  eonIM/ 
^'  The  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof  ^  but  he  thai 
doeth  the  will  of  God,  abidethfor  ever  J*    Ther^  is,  in  tmtb; 
an  indescribable  satisfaction  in  the  service  of  God;  bb 
grace  imparts  such  composure  in  time  of  trouble,  and 
such  fortitude  in  th^  anticipation  of  it,  at  the  same  time 
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thftfc  it  increuet  our  Identlrai  by  making  them  intlq- 
eeat,  tbatthe'Cfaxistiaii,  viewed  either  as  nHIilaiit  in  this 
trotibleMimesoeoe,  or  as  a  traveller  who  ia  hasteoiog,  by 
a  difflcoK^  bat  abort  joameyi  to  a  better  conntryy  la  a 
most  eaviabk.  and  happy  character*  The  maa  who  Uvea 
witfajaat  God  in:  the  world,  on  the  oth^r  haod>  has  nei- 
ther ^raat  here^  nor  certainty  or  hope  for  the  fatore* 
Hi«.  Mftepttoha  mnat^  at  all.timea,  be  dabimiaiand  darkj 
tot  to  aay  'distreaBing :  and  bia  moat  exquisite  enjoy* 
meats  ittuat^  have  a  ath&gof  fear  and  appfehenflioii  ia 
theiBj  which  b  felt  when  the  gay  hour  ia  oter,  and  ila 
J051  no  nore  remembered.  Many  wicked  and  diaaipated 
men  aigh  in  aeeret  for  the  atate  of  the  rig^iteoQa^  bat 
they  conceive  tbeite  are  inaoperable  obatadea  in  ihe  way 
of  leligionj  and  that  they  Dniat  amend  their  Uvea  hefoi!^ 
th^  can  h6pe  for  aoeeptabee^  or  eiien  dare  to  seek  an* 
ceptanoe  with*  Ood.  '  Bat  Hrhat  a  miaerable!  deluaion  ia 
thia!  If  tlua  wiere  truly  fkc  caae,  how  «wful.  would  be 
the  condition  of  ike  sinner !  -for  we  know  that  .oar  hearta 
are  ao  depraved^  and  ao  obstinately  addicted  to  ain^  Ihat 
they  cannot  foraake  it  widiobt  aome  more  ithan.  mortal 
power  to  cut  aaundertbe  bonda  of  innate  corruption, 
and  looaen  the  abactions  .from  thia  sinftd  bondage.  I 
was  talkiag  a  few  d»fi  -ago  with  ^  young  aargeon  idbo 
is  joat  returned  from  the  East  Indiei,  and  was  ezpoatn- 
latiog  with  him  on  bia  dissolute  habita :  ^^  Sir/^  aaid  he^ 
"  I  know  you  are  happy,  and  I. would  give  worlds  to  be 
iUe  to  sabdue  my  pasaions^  'but  it  is  impoiai]>le,  it  never 
fon  be  done :  I.  have  made  reaolation  upon  resolution^ 
ttud  the  only  effect  has  been,  tiiat  I  have  plunged  dec^r 
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into  vice  than  even"*    WlMi  coidd  -be  a  stronger  iUnstta- 
lion  of  the  Scripture  Truth,  Thaft  man's  he«t  is  natmral- 
]y  cormpl,  and  desperately  wicked  i  Since  wickedness  is 
misery^  can  we  conceive  that  an  all-good  and  benevokfit 
God  'wonld  bave  oriffnallgf  created  man  with  such  a  dis- 
position ?   k  is  sin  which  has  made  the  world  a  nale 
of  tears.    It  is  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Jesas^Gbiist 
<  alone  that  can  redeem  us  from  our  oaiiaal  difHAvitj;— 
^  Yes/'  my  friend,  ^  We  kmow:  on  wham  we  have  jie- 
•lieved)  and  we  are  persuaded  that  he  ia  aUe.:to  .keep 
«that  which  we  have  committed  unfto.him.  ci|p»iq«(  the 
great  day/'    When  I  occasiodaUy  refleel  on  tifts.  hiil(9i7 
of  the  times  when  the  gieat  JRed^mer  appfiired^  bf|o[pld 
God  preparing  his  way  before  him,  unitjiig  ^1  tb^  ^vi- 
lixed  world  in  one  langoage,  (Greek,)  fox  the  spf^fdier 
disseminating  of  the  blessed  goqiel;  and •  then,  wl^aii  I 
compare  his  precepts  with  those  of  the  most  fiMpana.  of 
ancient  sages,  and  meditate  on  his  life,  his  manners,  .bis 
safferiogBy  and  cruel  death,  I  am  lost  in  wcMider,  lejre, 
and  gratitude.    Such  a  hbst  of  evidence  attended  him, 
as  no  power  but  that  of  the  devil  could  withstand*    His 
doctrines,  compared  with  the  morality  of  the  then .  wodd, 
seem  indeed  to  havedropt  down  from  heaven.  His  meek- 
ness, his  divine  compassion  and  pity  for,^  and  forgiveness 
o^  his  bitterest  enemies,  ccmvinces  me  that  he  was  indeed 
the  Word.;  that  be  was  what  he  professed  to  he,  (fod, 
in  his  Son,  reconciling  the  world  to  himself*    These 
thon^ts  open  ray  eyes  to  my  own  WJPStched  iogratili|de 
and  disregard  of  so  mercifHl  and  oomppssiqoate  a  mas- 
ter }  utA%f  such  impressions,  I  could  ardently  long  to.be 
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^l&l^emledf  altogether  from  ibe  a&in  of  this  life,  aad  live 

'•^one  to  my  redeemer.    Bat,  alasl   this  does  not  last 

'  kmg-^-tbe  pleauDg  outside  of  the  delusive  world  entices 

-'sUyigMt'mwBji  beauty  smiles,  me  into  a  dilgust  of  te<* 

'^iigkm,  a4d  the  fear  o£  singiilarity  frowns  me,  into  Ih.d 

''^^MaceahM^nt  of  it»    How  artfally  does,  the  arohnLeceiver 

* -'^ioifamate  hhnself  into  our  hearts  1  He  tells  us,  that  diere 

"^infa^deal  of  nnneseftar]^  moroseness  in  religion>  a  deal 

"^^^^^.Hiany  humiliating  conditions  in  the  gospel^  and  many 

^^^%^mnuit;absardities  in  its  professors;  whiki  on  the  other 

%iHi^liie  polite  wodd  ia  m  cheerful  and  pleasing,  so  full 

*^  ^'liainiless  gaiety  and  vefined-  elegiBnOe>  thai,  we  cannot 

'^Vli^Jote  it.    This  is  an  insidious  speoicj^  pf  reasoning* 

*ChMd.we  but  see  things  in  their  troe  <^ploprS|,  were  but, 

^^ti^fibt  vamish  0^  the  society  of  the  goq>el  wonl4 

aeem  an'assembly  of  aitgeb,  and  that  of  the  world  a  con- 

gvegalkin  of  devils :  but  it  is  the  best  way  no%  to  reason 

with  the  Tempter.    I  have  a  Talisman,  which  at  once 

puts  to  flight  all  his  arguments ;  it  is  tb^  name  of  mj 

Savioar,  and  against  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre-r 

?aiJ.    That  is  my  anchor  and  my  confidence ;  I  can  go 

widi  that  to  the  bed  of  death,  and  lift  up  the  eyes  of  the 

dying  and  despairing  wretch  to  the  great  Intercessor ;  I 

can  go  with  this  into  the  society  of  the  cheerful,  and 

come  away  with  lightness  of  heart,  and  entertainment  of 

'spirit.    In  every  circumstance  of  life  I  can  join  with 

'  lohj  who,  above  fourteen  hundred  years  before  Jesus 

Christy  exefaums,  in  the  fervour  of  holy  anticipation,  ''  I 

Jbiow  liiat  my  Redeemer  livetb,  and  that  he  shall  stand 

at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though  fifter  my 
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ikin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  fledi  shall  I 
God." 


The  power  of  the  gospel  whs  a^yer  more  stitongfy  ib 
lusirated  tfaafci  in  the  tate  mission  to  GreenlamL   ^These 
poor  and  ufiletlered  tribes,  who  inhabit  nelfflyihe  es> 
tvemeit  vierge  of  Imitiial  existence^  beard  the  diacimfaes 
of  the  Danish  mtasionaries  on  the  beiag.of 'ls»QUxt  with 
atnpid  ancobcjsin,  ^ieatpiessed  their  assent  to  cV«y  thing 
that  was  proposed  to  thetn^  and  then  hoped  to.eschMrt 
some  present  for  their  complacency*    For  ten  yea^  -did 
a  tety  legnied  and  pions  man  labbnr  among  tbtes  ywidi« 
out  the  contersion  i>f  a  single .  sonL    He  tfiong^t  thkti  ht 
inust  prove  to  tkem  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  and'  <^^ 
original  staiii  of  our  natnrcs,  before, he  oonld  preic^  tbe 
pecnliar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  fae'donld  never  get 
over  this  first  6tep ;  for  they  either  conld  not  und^ntand 
it,  or  would  not,'  and  when  no  presents  were  to  be  had| 
tnmed  away '  in  disgost.    At  length  he  saw  his  etr^t,  '-and 
the  plan  of  bperations  was  ldtered«    Jesa^  Ghriat  wtf 
preached  in  simplicity;  without  any.  preparation^.    The 
Greeolanders  seemed  thoi^tfiil,  amazedy  and  confbimd- 
ed ;  their  eyes  were  opened  to  their  deprated  and  lo^ 
state.    The  gospel  #as  ^ceived  every  where  wilh  ardent 
attention.    The  flame  ^read  like  wild^-fire  over  the  icy 
wastes  of  Greenland ;  numbers  came  from  the  Sremdt^t 
recesses  of  the  Northern  Ocean  to  hear  the  word  of  Jife» 
and  tbe  greater  part  of  the  populadbn  of  that  extensive 
country  has  in  time  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa^ 
ther,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  GhosU 
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.  I  ha^e  Hour  filled  my  sheet.-^PardoQ  my  proludty,  and 
believe  me^  my  prayers  are  offered  Qpj  freqnenily,  for 
your  continnaDce  of  the  path  yon  have  chosen.  For  my* 
self,  I  Deed  your  prayers— may  we  be  a  motaal  assistance 
to  each  other,  and  to  all  our  fellowlaboureis  in  the  jLord 
/esi^s. 

Believe  me 


•< »  •   I 


YoTir  sncere  tneai, 

H.  K.  WHITE. 


Tmr^pS 


i 


TO  MR  JOHN  CHARLESWORTH. 


NoCtiB^iaiis  ^  My*  !»& 


DKAK  CHAELBSWOKTHy 


I  an  yon  will  admire  the  elegance  of  texlore  and  shape 
of  the  sheel  on  which  I  have  the  honour  to  write  to  yoi^ 
and  beware  lest,  in  drawiog  your  conelusions,  yoa  con- 
ceive^ that  I  am  turned  exciseman ;  for  I  assure  you  I 
write  allQgetber  in  character  ;-r-a  poor  Cambridge  scholar, 
with  a  patrimoDy  of  a  few  old  books,  an  ink-horn,  and 
•ome  sundry  quires  of  paper,  manufactured  as  the  en^ 


velopes  of  pounds  of  tea^  bnl  converted  into  reporitcriei 
of  learning  and  taste. 

The  classics  are  certainly  in  disrepute.  Tbe  ladies 
have  no  more  reverence  for  Greek  and  Latin^  than'ther 
have  for  an  old  peruke^  or  the  ruffles  of  Queen  Anne* 
I  verily  believe  that  they  would  hear  Homer's  Greek 
without  evidencing  one  mark  of  teripr  and  awe,  even 
though  spouted  by  an  university  orator^  or  a  Westminster 
Stentor.  O  tempora,  O  mores!  the  rural  elegance  of 
the  twanging  Drench  horn,  and  the  vile  squeak  of  the 
Italianjiddle,  are  more  preferred  than  all  the  energy,  and 
all  the  sublimity  of  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  oratorSp 
historians,  poets,  and  philosophers,  put  together.  NoWn 
sir,  as  a  classic,  I  cannot  bear  to  have  the  honourable 
fame  of  the  ancients  thus  despind  awl  conteomed,  and 
therefore  I  have  a  controversy  with  all  the  beaux  anid 
belles,  Frenchmen  and  Italians...  When  they  tell  mcj 
that  I  walk  by  rule  and  compass,  that  I  balance  my  body 
with  strict  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  that  I 
have  more  Greek  in  my  pate  than  grace  in  mylimban 
^I  can  hearr  it  all  in  sullen  silence,  for  you  know  it  moat 
be  a  libel,  since  I  am  no  mathematician,  and  iberefoxe 
cannot  have  learned  to  walk  ill  by  system.  As  for  j^prace, 
I  do  believe,  since  I  read  Xenophon,  I  am  become  a 
very  elegant  man,  and  in  due  time  shall  be  able  to  tpoat 
Pindar,  dancing  in  due  gradation  the  advancing,  retro^' 
grade,  and  medium  steps,  according  to  the  regular  pro* 
gress  of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  Yon  and 
I  will  be  very  fashionable  mep,  after  tbe  miinner  of  the 
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Greeks:  ve  will  institute  an  orchestra  for  the  exercise 
of  llie  an  mUafidi,  and  will  recline  at  our  meals  on  the 
leigittniaite  Tridiniam  of  the  ancients^oniy  banish  aH 
modem  beanx  and  belles,  to  whom  I  am  a  professed  and 
declared  enemy. 

JSo  much  for  flippancy-^ 

Val?j  S.R.V.  B.E.E.Q.V. 

H.  K.  WHITE* 


TO  MR  SERJEANT  ROUGH. 


\ 


Briggi  near  Winterii^sliainy  July,  liOS. 

MT.niAB  SiBj 

I  HAVE  jast  missed  you  at  Lincoln^  where  I  had  some 
•xpectalions  of  seeing  you^  and  had  not  circumslances 
preventedj  I  had  certainly  waited  there  till  to-morrow  ' 
xnomiog  for  that  purpose.  This  letter,  which  I  wrote  at 
Briggy  I  shall  convey  to  you  at  Kirton,  by  some  person 
going  to  the  session ;  many  of  whom,  I  have  no  doubt, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  litigious  little  town. 

Your  mis-directed  epistle,  to  my  great  sorrow,  never 
reached  my  hands.    As  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  it,  t 


%rerc  all  in  min*  I  comider  thU.aH  n  roftl.  1qI%  w4  I  h<^ 
you  will  regavd  me  9B»tiik  ooder  the  preej^^re:  of  jmMtf op^ 
until  I  receive  some isabstilute  from  yomr.bmda. 

Had  I  any  certaia  expectation  of  hearing  yon  addre» 
the  Court,  or  Jwy  sworn,  at  Kirtonj  no  circumstancei 
should  prevent  me  from  being  present ;  so  do  I  long  to 
mark  the  dawnings  of  that  eloquence  which  will  one  di|r 
ri^g  th(iT)Ogb  every  court  in  the  Midland  Circuit  I  think 
the  noise  of  ••*,  the  overbearing  petulance  of  ••^, 
and  the  decent  assurance  of  *••,  will  readily  yield  to 
that  pure,  chaste^  and  manly  eloquencCj  which^  I  have 
no  doubty  you  chiefly  cultivate.  It  seems  to  me^  wb^ 
am  certainly  no  very  competent  judge^  that  there  is  an 
uniform  mode,  or  art,  of  pleading  in  our  courts^  which  is 
in  itself  faulty^  and  is,  moreover^  a  bar  to  the  higher  ex- 
cellencies. You  know>  before  ^  barrister  begiosj  in  what 
manner  he  will  trieat  the  subject ;  you  anticipate  his  po&^ 
tiveneiB,  his  complete  confidence  in  the-  stabilijty^  of  his 
(»se^  his  contempt  of  his  .op^neatj  his  votuble  exilgge* 
?c^ioo>  and  Abe  vehemence  of  his  iniUgnalion.  AU  (iiett 
are  as  of  comse.  It  i^  no  matter  what  sort  of  «t  fsm  the 
business  as^flM  s  if  Mr  ■  ■  be  all  impetopsity,  Mto - 
Qisbment,  and  indignation  on  one  side,  we  know  b^  woold 
]}ot  have  been  a  wbit  less  impetnons,  less  astonished^  .or 
less  indignant,  on  the  other,  had  he  happened  to  have 
been  retained.  It  is  true,  this  assurance  of  success,  this 
contempt  c^  an  opponent,  and  dictatorial  deoiaion  in 
Speaking,  are  calculated  to  have  effept  on  the  minds  of  a 
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4{i»y  t  tmdif  il  te  Ae  bmiKM  of  «  coiimel  to  obteia  hb 
ends  by  am/  meaotoi  he  ifc  itgbt  to  adopt  ibem ;  bat  tb« 
onkfortOQe  i&,  that  all  these  things  are  mechanical^  and  as 
mnch  in  the  power  of  the  opposite  counsel  as  in  your 
own ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  much  who  argues  best^  as  who 
mpeA%  lastj  loudest,  or  longest.  True  eloquencei  on  the 
-other  hand,  is  confident  only  where  there  is  real  ground 
for  confidence^  trusts  more  to  reason  and  facts  than  to 
"^saposing  declamation,  and  seeks  rather  to  convince  than 
daxde.  The  obsti^perous  rant  of  a  pleader  may»  for  a 
while,  intimidate  a  jury ;  bat  plain  and  manly  argument, 
delHrdred  in  a  candid  and  ingenuous  manner,  will  more 
effisctnally  work  >pon  their  understandings,  and  will 
"wAt  an  impression  on  which  the  froth  of  declamation 
frill  be  lost.  I  think  a  man,  who  would  plead  in  this 
«iMmar,  would  gain  the  confidence  of  a  jury,  and  ^onld 
find  ^he  avenues  of  their  hearts  much  more  open,  tb;in  a 
-man  of.  more  assurance, « who,  by  too  much  confidence 
where  there  is  much  doub^  and  too  much  yebetpnence 
vbere  there  is  greater  need  of  coolness,  puts  bis  heareia 
jOpialMimlly  in  mind  that  be  is  pleading  for  hire«  Tb^re 
«eeiils:to  me  so  nluch  beauty  in  truth,  that  J  could  yf'yj^ 
Mr  barristers  would  make  a  distinction  between,  casef,  i« 
Ibdir  opinioli  well  or  i(tfound<d,  embarking  thefr  whole 
Jbeart  and  soul  ia  the  one,  and  contenting  themselves  with 
»perspi6aoi|8  and  forcible  statement  of  their  cUentTs  case 
lalbe  other.  « 

'    pardon  my  ramUing.    The  aumthtn  seribendi  cao  only 
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'be  oaed  by  indulgencej  and  we  have  all  a  pnq^ena^'  f^. 
talk  about  tbiogs  we  do  not  nndetatand. 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

Winteriogham,  Augmk  flOdv  I^OSL 
DEAR  NBVILLB^ 

•        #•••• 


- 1  AM  very  sensible  of  all  jonr  aSSsctibn,  in  jonr  anxiety 
that  I  should  not  diminish  my  books;  bat  I  am  by  no 
means  reheved  from  the  anxiety  which,  on  more  accouiili 
than  one^  I  am  under^  as  to  my  present  ritoaticxij  so  great 
a  burthen  to  the  family^  when  I  ought  to  be  a  eapport^ 
My  father  made  some  heavy  complaints  when  I  wiss:  ai 
home;  and  though  I  am  induced  to  believe >  thai  te.  is 
enough  harassed  to  render  it  very  excusable,  yetl  Monofc 
but  feel  strongly  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  ;  ao4y  at 
™y  ^^f  feel  ashamed  that  I  should  add  to  his  bnrtliciMk 
At  present  I  have  my  hands  completely  tied  behind  i^^ 
When  I  get  to  college^  I  hope  to  have  more  opportnntitp 
of  advantage,  and,  if  I  am  fortunate,  1  shall  probably  re- 
lieve my  father  and  mother  from  the  weight  which  I  non 
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Uiy  apoii' tfiem.    I  wish  y<ni,  if  youread  thit  letter  tony 
siother>  to  CHdit  this  part,  • 


TO  CAPEL  I^OFFT,  ^Q, 

Wmterii^gham,  Sept  lOth,  taoS. 
DBAE  8IB^ 

YovB  letier  hai  at  j6B|«lh  iaadied  me-  at  tint  place, 
I  June  keen  tor  the  laat  ten  months  employed 
Ik  dastfeal  reading,  with  Mr  Gmioger.  It  gives  me 
^leailnre  to  hear  of  you,  and  of  poetry:  for,  ^ce  I  came 
here,  I  have  not  only  been  utterly. shat  ool.firati  att.i»» 
tercome  with  the  lettered  world,  but  have  totally  .laid 
aside  the  pen  of  inspiration.  I  have  been  actuated  to 
Ais  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  for  I  wish  to  prove  that  L  have 
not  coveted  the  ministerial  office  through  the  desire  of 
kaned  leisure,  but  with  an  ardent  wish  to  A>  my  duty  as 
a  teacher  of  the  truth.  I  should  blush  to  present  myself 
aa  a  candidate  for  that  office  in  an  unqualified  and  un- 
pfiepared  state;  and  as  I  have  placed  my  idea  of  the 
necessary  quaKficatious  very  high,  all  the  lime  between 
now  and  my  takiug  my  degree  will  be  little  enough  for 
these  purposes  alone.  I  often,  however,  cast  a  look  of 
•  fond  regret  to  the  darlipg  oc^rupations  of  my  youqgei 


hoB€B,  aad  the  te^n  nth  mtaioy  ^f^s  &«  I  fan^  X  mt 
the  few  wild  flowers  of  poetic  geniu^  with,  wbiph  I  hmt 
been  blessed^  withering  with  neglect.  Poetry  has  been  to 
me  something  more  than  amusement ;  it  has  been  a  cbcer- 
iog  companion  when  I  have  had  no  other  to  fly  tOj  and 
a  delightful  solace  when  consolation  has  been  in  some 
measure  needful.  I  cannot^  therefore^  discard  so  old  and 
faithful  a  friend  without  deep  regret^  especially  when  I 
reflect  that^  stung  by  my  ingratitude^  he  may  desert  me 
for  ever ! 


With  regard  to  your  intended  publication^  you  do  me 
Aoo  much  honoor  by  inserting  my  puerilities  along  with 
such  good,  company  aa  I  know;  I  .shall  meet  there.  I  wish 
I  could  prissent  yon  >with  some  sonnets  worthy  of  your 
work*  ii  have  looked  haek  amongat  my  old  papers^  and 
find  a  few  verses  under  thai  name,  which  were  written  bo» 
'tween  the  time  when  /'iClifton  Grove^  was  sent  to  the 
press,  and  its  fioal  appearance*  The  looking  over  these 
papers  has  recalled  a  little  of  my  old  warmth,  and  I  have 
scribbled  some  lines,  which,  as  they  jowe  their  rise  to  your 
letter,  I  may  fairly  (if  I  have  room)  present  to  you.  iI 
cannot  read  the  sonnets  which  I  have  fcniad  amongst  mj 
papers  with  pleasure,  andUierefore  I  shall  not  presume- to 
shew  them  to  yon.  I  shall  anxiously  expect  the  publwa* 
tion  of  your  work. 

I  shall  be  in  Cambridge  next  month,  being  admitted  a 
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Sisaf  at  St  John's.    Trinily  would  have  suited  my  plans 
better,  but  the  expenees  of  that  coHege  are  great^<t 

With  thanks  for  your  kind  reteiembrance-ef  me,  I  re- 


main^ 


Dear  Sir,     ' 

» 

Veiy  respectfully  and  thankfully  yonra, 

H.K.WHCrE. 

ft 

YxSy  iny  Stray  8t(^  htve  wtadei'dt  waaderV  fitt 

Prom  thee,  and  k»g»  hnrtwidthtfaffKter  I 

And  many  a  flavcf,  whkktn  fth^  paniAg  ttane. 

My  heart  hath  regietei^d^  aiA»'d  b^  the  ebfll 

Of  ufldefeiyda^giect,  hakh  diniiik  and  diedL 

Heart-soothing  Kay  l^Thoo^  thta  h^  oessed 

To  hover  o'er  the  many-vooced  stHqgs  ' 

Of  my  long  gflent  lyre,  yet  Hbou  4ta'ift:itill 

Ctttt  die  warm  tMur-fraoi  its  Oftlce.hailov^d  esB» 

Aid  with  ieeafiedimagte«fbliss' 

Warai  my  reluctant  hsaBt^—Yciy  I  woidd  tbiWt 

Onoe  more  worid  t&rdw,  a  qiii<&  and  bullied  herid        .  . 

O'er  the  reloading  diord8.--f-ll  hathiaot^ceas'd---   . 

It  cannot,  will  not  cease ;  the  heiiivesly  iwarmth 

Pbys  ronnd  my  heart,  add  madtles  o'er  my  diisek  f  . 

Stifl,  though  mftudden^  pla^^^^^irP^e^l 

The  nmmer  and  ibe  sprinj^  Ae^wilKL'aDd  taio^ 

Snnifauie  and  itorm,  with  tbiioas  inftercbange^' 

Have  mari^'d  futi.miM^  a  day,'a^  week,  and  month. 

Since  by  dark  wood,  or  hamlet  fiur  xetic'd. 

Spell-struck,  with  thee  I  ]oitar'd,U*SorceR8s ! 

I  cannot  burst  thy  bondaS^Ifi  is  but  iift^ 

Thy  blue  eyes  to  that  deep  bespEUi^ed  vault, 

Wreathe  thy  enchanted  tresses  iwind  thine  ann« 
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And  mutt^  some  a(»(kit^  and  cfiansed  Aftutf 
And  I  could  foDow  tfaeb,  oo  dij  tUffitB  iM^ 
Up  to  the  regions  of  thrice-clmtaBad  tn, 
Or  in  the  caverns  of  tkm  oomi  ioodf . 
Thrid  the  light  mum  of  thy  volant  foot. 
Vet  other  dntiea  call  me»  and  mine,  ear 
Most  torn  away  from  the  high  minstreky 
Of  thy  BOul-iranciDg  harp,  unwillingly 
Mntt  tiim  away;  there  are  severer  strains, 
(And  surely  they  are  sweet  as  ever  smote 
The  ear  of  spirity  from  this  mortal  eoll 
Released  and  disembddiedi)  there  arr  strains^ 
Forbid  to  all,- save  those  whom  solemn  though^ 
Through  the  probation  of  revolving  yean^ 
And  mighty  convene  with  the  spirit  oftnithf 
Have  pui^sed  and  purified.— To  these  ny  aoul 
Aspireth;  and  to  this  sublimer  end 
I  gird  myself,  and  dimb  the 
With  patient  expectations- 
Foretaste  of  bliss  rewards  me ;  and 
Spirits  unseen  upon  my  footsteps  wai^ 
And  miAiater  strange  musics  which  dotii 
Now  near,  now  distant,  now  on  high,  now  loiff 
Then  swellmg  from  all  sides,  whh  blisa  ooraplalis^ 
And  full  fSruition  filling  all  the  souL 
Surely  such  mmistiy,  though  rare,  maj  sooth 
The  steep  ascent,  and  cheat  the  lassitude 
Of  toil;  and  but  that  my  fond  heart 
Reverts  to  day-dreams  of  the  summer  gon^ 
When  by  dear  fountain,  or  embowered  bakdt 
I  lay  a  listless  muser,  prising  finr. 
Above  all  other  lore,  the  poet's  theme ; 
But  for  such  recollections  I  could  brace 
My  stubborn  spirit  for  the  arduous  path 
Of  sdence  imr^rettiog ;  eye  nfar 


PhikNO|ihy  1960  iwr  BteeiMtk  Jiiig 

And  with  bold  Btcp^  and  retokiteAttemj^ 

Ptimie  ber  to  the  innermost  recess, 

Where  thron'd  in  light  she  sits,  the  Qaeen  of  Truth* 

These  veiset  form  nearly  the- only  poeiical  effort  of 
year.    Pardon  their  imperfecttoilB. 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

St  John's,  Oct  18th,  ISOS. 
Ur  DBAft  B£N, 

t  AM  at  length  finally  settled  in  my  rooms,  atid^  ao* 
cording  to  my  promise,  I  write  to  yon  to  tell  yon  so.  I 
did  not  feel  quite  coifaibrtable  at  first  here  $  iNit  I  ifow 
begin  to  feel  at  hoihe,  and  relish  my  silent  and  thought- 
fid  cap  of  tea  more  than  ever.  Amongst  our  various  oe* 
cupations,  that  of  attending  chapel  is  to  me  not  the  least 
kksomey-  for  the  sei^ice  U  read  in  general  below  the  span 
of  my  auditory  aerve ;  but  when  they  chaunt,  I  am  quite 
charmedjt  for  our  oi^n  is  fine,  and  the  voices  are  good. 
This  is,  however,  only  on  high  day^  and  festivals^  in 
which  number  the  present  day  i^  to  be  reckoned,  (St 

Lake's.) 

• 

My  roalhematUcal  studies  do  nol  agree  witli  me,  and 
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yoii  may  wtisfy  yourself  I  ahall  nettt  be  a  iieaiot  mrUj^ 
ler.  Many  men  come  up  with  knowledge  enough  for  the 
highest  honours^  and  how  can  a  man  be  expected  to  keep 
up  with  them  who  starts  without  any  previous  fund  i 
Oolr  lectures  begin; on  Monday,  and  then  I  ihalt  know 
more  of  college  difficulties.  i      .      ; 

My  rooms  are  in  the  top  story  of  the  farthest  coarihif|. 
St  John's  ('which  you  perhaps  remember)  near  the  cIois«  • 
ten.  They  are  lights  and  tolerably  pleasant ;  though,  aa 
there  was  no  furniture  in  them,  and  I  have  not  yet  bought 
many  necessary  articles,  they  look  very  bare.  Your  phis 
over  the  chimney*piece  has  been  recognized  by  two  of 
my  fellow  students  :  the  one  recollected  its  likeness  to  Mr 
Maddock  of  Magdalene  ;  and  the  other  said  it  was  like  a 
young  man  whom  he  had  seen  with  Mr  Maddock,  and. 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  brother*.  - 

Of  my  new  acquaintances,  I  have'  become  intimsttf^ 
with  a  Mr  *  *  *,  who^  I  hope,  will  be  senior  wrang^eiu 
He  is  a  vefy  serious  and  friendly  man,  and  a  man  ef  'm» 
common  nuUhematical  iaients*   He  lives  in  the  soma  CNprt 
with  me.     Besides  him,  I  know  of  none  whose  frienddhij^ 
I  should  value ;  and,  including  him,  no  one  whose  hand  I 
would  take  in  preference  to  that  of  my  old  friend^  so 
long  as  I  see  my  old  friend  with  his  old  face.   When  joa 
have  learned  to  be  other  than  what  yon  are,  I  shall  not 
regret  that  B.  M.  is  no  longer  my  friend,  but  that  mj 
former  friend  is  now  no  more. 

•  •  *  • 

I     • 
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I'V^ed  tfafODgh  Magdaltne  the  Other  iaj,  and  T  coald 
iM  bfip  antioipalfiig  the  tidie  when  I  shocild  oome  to 
imti  y(mi»k,andsw9Mio^jom  bread  and  iMiUtr^  withia 
Ibe'iaerAd  waHtf.  Yob  mttft  know  ouk  oofkge  wm  origi- 
n«(/jr  a  convent  for  Black  Fiiars;  and  if  a  man  of  the 
itign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  to  peep  out  of  his  grave, 
m  tke  «Hi|inaia9  dmpch»9ard»  a»d  kwk  iitto  wv  poruls, 
J^^^^S^yoat  insm  and  appaaraooey  ha  migbt  deem  «« 
a  convent  of  Blacit  FriaM  stilL  'Some  ol  oar  UaihrMi  ic 
IS  trae^  wonld  seem  of  very  unsightly  bulk ;  but  many  of 
^m,  with  eye^  sunk  into  their  beads^  firom  poring  over 
the  auitbematics,  might  pass  very  well  for  the  faading  and 
ttoMfed  A^dow»  cif  peoiteiit  BnH>fca« , 

With  regard  to  the  expences  of  our  college,  I  can  now 
fp^  deciiividy  ^  and  1  cam  tell  yoii,  thai  I  sbaU  be  here 
to  bidepietldaai  maa.  I  em  a  Seaior  Sizar,  nader  v«ry 
favourable  circumstances,  and,  I  believe,  tkt  dTofils  of 
iny  situation  will  nearly  equal  the  actual  expences  of  the 
cottege.  But  this  is  no  rule  for  other  colleges.  I  am 
on  the  best  side  (there  are  two  divisions)  of  St  John's, 
and  the  e^spences  here  are  less  than  any  where  ebe  in  tRc 
university.  v 

I  have  thitf  ^eefc  written  some  very  elaborate  verses 
for  a  college  prize,  and  I  have  at  length  learned  that  I 
^  not  qualified  for  a  competitor,  not  lining  a  Jiady 
Margaret's  scholar;  io  that  I  have  lost  my  labour. — 
Co»pat«tf  miAi  tbe  otbei  men  of  ihia  Iarg<9  coUegf,  I 
find  I  am  ft  respeetaUe  chaiec,  and  if  I  had  time  H>  gi^^ 

VOL.  I,  N 
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to  the  langui^es,  I  think  I  should  ultimately  saoeeed  in 
them  in  no  small  degree ;  bat  the  fistes  forbid ;  mathe- 
matics I  must  read^  and  in  mathematics  I  know  I  nevec 
shali  excel.  These  aie  harassing  reflecdons  for  a  poor 
young  man  gaping  for  a  fellowship  1 

If  I  choose^  I  could  find  a  good  deal  of  religpous. soci- 
ety here^  but  1  must  not  indulge  myself  with  it  too  uwiu 
Mr  Simeon's  preaching  strikes  me  much* 


I  beg  you  will  answer  a  thousand  such  questions  as 
these  without  my  asking  them* 

This  is  a  letter  of  intelligence : — Next  shall  be  senti- 
ment, (or  Gothic  arch,  for  they  are  synonymous  accord* 
ing  to  Mr  MO 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


St  John's,  October  S6tli»  1805, 

BBAB  MOTHBB, 

•  •  •  • 

You  seem  to  repose  so  little  con^dence  in  what  I  anjr 
with  regard  to  my  college  expences^  that  I  am  aot  en- 


conraged  to  hope  you  will  give  me  much  Credit  for  what 
I  am  aboat  to  say ;  namely^  that  had  I  no  money  at  all^ 
either  from  my  friends  or  Mr  Simeon,  I  coald  manage 
to  five  here.  My  situation  id  so  very  favourable,  vxA 
the  necessary  expences  so  very  few,  thai  I  shall  want  very 
Kttle  more  than  wMl  suffice  for  clothes  and  book^.  I 
have  got  the  bills  of  Mr  *  *>  a  Sizar  of  this  college, 
now  before  me,  and  from  them,  and  his  own  account,  I 
will  gire  yod  &  statement  of  what  my  college  bttts  will 
amoutit  to. 


any  c6llegcl  expedbes  #iU  not  be  more  tbad  12 
or  151*  a-year  at  the  most,  I  shall  not  have  any  occa- 
sion for  the  whole  sum  I  have  a  claim  updo  Mr  Simeon 
ibr,  and  if  thia{^  go  well,  I  shall  be  able  tof  liVe  without 
being  dependent  on  any  one.  The  Mr  *  *,  whb^  bilk 
I  have  borrowed,  has  been  at  college  three  yeard.  He 
came  over  from  *  *  with  109.  in  his  pdcket,  add  has 
do  friends,  or  any  income  or  emolument  i^hatever,  ex- 
cept what  he  reifeives  for  his  Sizarthip ;  yet  Jie  does 
support  himself,  and  that  too  very  genteelly^  It  is  only 
men's  extravagance  that  makes  college  life  so  expensive. 
There  are  Sizars  ^t  St  Jobii^s  whtf  spend  1501.  a  yefar : 
but  they  are  gay,  dissipated  men,  who  chuse  to  be  Sizars 
in  order  that  they  may  have  mofe  moiiey  to  lavish  on 
their  pleasures.  Our  dinners  and  suppers  cost  us  nor- 
thing ;  and  if  a  man  chuse  to  eat  milk^breakfasts,  and  go 
Without  tea,  he  may  live  absolutely  for  nothings  ffer  hit 
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college  emokmenU  will  cover  die  reit  of  hk  eacpescea. 
Tea  18  indeed  almost  8iiperfluou«,  MDce  we  do  not  rise 
from  dinner  till  half  past  three,  and  the  supper  bell  ringi 
«  quarter  before  nine.  Oar  mode  of  living  is  not  to  be 
complained  of^  for  the  table  is  covered  with  all  possible 
variety ;  and  on  feast  days,  which  our  fellows  take  cave 
are  pretty  frequent,  we  have  wine. 

» 

You  will  now,  I  trust,  feel  satisfied  on  this  subject,  and 
will  no  longer  give  yourself  unnecessary  uneasiness  oa  my 
account* 


I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  put  into  unfurnished 
rooms,  so  tlmt  my  furniture  will  cost  me  a  little  more  thaa 
I  expected ;  I  suppose  about  151.  or  perhaps  not  quite  so 
inuchtf.  I  sleep  on  a  hair  matrasa,  which  I  find  just  as 
comfortable  as  a  bed;  it  only  cost  me  4l.  along  with 
blankets,  counterpane,  and  pillows^  &c.  I  have  three 
rooms — a  sitting  room,  a  bed  room,  and  a  kind  of  scul- 
lery or  pantry.  My  sitting  room  is  very  light  and  plea- 
sant, and,  what  does  not  often  happen,  the  waUs  are  ia 
good  case,  having  been  lately  stained  green. 

I  must  commission  my  sister  to  make  roe  a  pair  of 
letter  racks,  but  they  must  not  be  fine,  because  my  fmw 
aiture  is  not  very  fine.  I  think  the  old  shape  (or.  oetar- 
gonsy  one  upon  another)  is  the  neatest,  and  white  the  best 
colour*  I  wish  Maria  would  paint  vignettes  in  the  sqoara^ 
because  then  I  should  see  how  her  drawing  proceeds. 


^"^ 
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Yon  nmat  know  that  tli«6  are  not  intendad  m  ttMre  fat- 
ten of  aboir,  bnt  are  intended  to  answer  aookf  pinr]^oee; 
tbefe  ore  an  many  particular  placet  to  attcndf  on  particnlat 
daja^  ihAt  uolen  a  man  i»  tery  cantions,  he  haa  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  pay  forfeits  for  non-attendance.  A  few 
cards^  and  a  littk  rack«  will  be  a  short  way  of  helping 
the  n^emoiy. 

I  think  I  must  get  a  supply  of  sngar  from  London ;  for 
if  I  buj  it  herejt  it  will  cost  me  Is.  6d.  per  pounds  which 
is  rather  too  much.  I  have  got  tea  enough  to  last  the 
term  out. 


»    / 


Although  yon  may  le  quite  easy  on  the  subject  of  my 
(utnTe  support,  yet  you  must  not  form  splendid  ideas  of 
tny  moctss  al  the  mrivienity/  for  the  lecturers  all  speak  so 
Vom,  and  we  ttt  at  such  a  distance^  that  I  cannot  bear  a 
qrilBble.  I  have,  therefore^  no  more  advantage'  than  if  I 
wete  fftnd  vinor  at  home* 


I  beg  we  may  have  no  more  doubts  and  fears,  at  least 
on  my  score.  I  think  I  am  now  very  near  being  off  your 
jbanda ;  and,  sim^e  my  education  at  the  unvveiiBity  is  quite 
flec«re>  you  need  not  entertain  gloomy  apfrehensioaafor 
the  futme :  my  maintenance  wil)^  at  aill  e^ettts,  be  decent 
and  respectable :  and  yon  mast  not  grfeve  yourself  fa^ 
cause  I  cannot  be  as  rich  as  an  aidcnnan^ 
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Do  not  show  this  letter  to  all  eomm,  nor  kmw  U 
about^  for  people  will  have  a  very  mean  idea  of  univenii^ 
edacation,  when  they  6nd  it  coats  so  little ;  bot  if  tliey 
are  saucy  on  the  subject,  tell  them— ^I  have  a  Loid  jut 
wider  me.  -»    - 

♦  f  •  t 


•  ■ 


•  ■ 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  DASHWOOD, 


St  Jojm'%  Oct  SOtb,  1805.' 
DEAR  81R> 

It  is  now  many  months  since  I  wrote  to  yon^  and  I 
have  not  received  any  answer.  I  ahonki  not  have  txoia* 
bled  you  with  this  letter,  bat  that,  oonsideriog  liov 
much  I  owe  tp  you,  I  thought  the  rules  and  obaovancas 
of  strict  etiquette  might  with  moral  propriety  be  ifia- 
pensed  with. 


Suffer  me  therefore  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  quietly 
comfortably  settled  at  St  John's,  silently  conforming 
myself  to  the  habits  of  college  life,  and  punoing  mj 
studies  with  such  moderation  as  I  think  necessary  for  mj 
health,  i  feel  very  much  at  home,  and  tolerably  happy  \ 
although  the  peculiar  advantages  of  university 
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will  in  h  great  measure  be  lost  to  mej  siace  there  is  not 
of  tbs  hcturers  whom  I  am  able  to  hear. 


My  liteiaij  ambition  is^  I  thinks  now  fast  subsidingi 
.and  a  better  emulation  springing  up  in  its  room.  I  con- 
ceive tbatf  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which 
I  labonr^  very  little  can  be  expected  from  me  in  the  Se- 
nate House.  I  shall  not^  however^  remit  my  exertions, 
biit  shall  at  least  strive  to  acquit  myself  with  credit^ 
though  I  cannot  hope  for  the  more  splendid  honours. 

With  regard  to  my  college  expences,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you,  that  my  situation  is  so  favourable, 
that  I  shall  be  obliged,  in  strict  rectitude,  to  wave  the 
offers  of  many  of  my  friends.  I  shall  not  even  need 
the  sum  Mr  Simeon  mentioned,  after  the  first  year ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  be  able  to  live  without 
any  assistance  at  all.  I  confess  I  feel  pleasure  in  the 
thought  of  this,  not  through  any  vain  pride  of  iudepen* 
deno^  but  because  I  shall  then  give  a  more  unbiassed 
tattmony  to  the  Truth,  than  if  I  were  mifpoud  to  be 
'bound  to  it  by  any  ties  of  obligation  or  gratitude.  I 
shall  always  feel  as  much  indebted  for  intended,  as  for. 

■ 

actually  afforded  assistance ;  and  though  I  should  never 
think  a  sense  of  thankfulness  an  oppressive  burthen,  yet  I 
shall  be  happy  to  evince  it,  when,  in  the  eyes  (fthe  world, 

the  dbligalion  to  it  has  been  discharged. 

*  •  *  # 


i 


^ 


I  hope  you  will  ere  long  relieve  me  flrooi  tl|^  fHwfa 
thought  jthat  1  lie  under  yemr  dnpIeaturecanAi 


me. 


t  .1 


Dear  Sjrj 


■  i  ■  ■     r  ■   1  I 


*.'  \ 


Most  iincercly  and  affectionately  yudvi^ 

H.K.WHIT& 


mmm 


.»/    ,.'K- 


.■'..'■■    T 


J     .f  . 


uf 


TO  MR  CHARLESWORTH. 


•  a 


Cum  diutias  k  te  frufttm  Htleras  expeotlMeaij  memet 
in  animum  tuum  revocare  aut  ilenim  olio  obUndei%  oole* 
bam. 


.-■• 


Penes  te  erat  aut  nobiscum  dcfioo  per  litteria  eolkN|ui 
aut  familiaritatemet  necessitatem  nostrant  silontift  dinds^ 
tfere.  Hoc  te  prastulisse  jam  diu  putaveramj  cft'm ^pialola 
tioa  oribi  in  mimas  Tcnit.  '•.«*• 


:  •/  ■    •  I- 


•  "i 


V    ..'. 


•  ••   i  .••* 


Has  litteras  scribebam  intra  sanctos  Sanctisrimi 
nis  Collegii  muros^  in  celeberrima  hftc  nostrft  acadenuft 
Cantabrigae. 


4S  J 


'ce 


1%^ 


fiOI 

Hie  tFBnqnillitate  denique  litleranim  proprift,  summi 
ciuft  Yoloptate  coDJuncta,  fruor.  Hie  oomes  discendi  vias^ 
omnes  scientise  rationes  indago  et  perseqapr :  nescio  qaid 
tandem  evadanis.  Certe  si  partim  proficio^  mihi  cuJpsD 
jaie  daUna  .ei^f  modo  yaletudo  me  Binat 

Umti  tBOBtunmeoT,  ti  vcram  dfeereeogofj  nlftatia  pro- 
ficiam:  qunqoam  infirims  aari Bu»  alionim  Ie<^ttti-dK  vix 
anquam 'aadire 'Xjaenfli*  iB'Mathcttiattoil  pi^tn>iafaiie 
prdfecii  at^e.qni  ikurduom  cartameb  «om  ^mditisflil 
mis  qaibuMJue  imvetanifiiilibgikis  ct  mwitAia  v^rsatls  jam- 
jtia liiv iailflniB.' .  >   '>n..  ..> 

Hkiti  iBiiNiifff  pro  meapevlMVi  Aan^  et  faikjuam  besteraft 
coasoatiidMer'HAiia  medioiril^  tmm  vertetbft/    * 


lisAt^  niitkis  elegaiiter  scribete  Tidebr  qua^  Crsec^: 
neqae  veio  ^Mfem  volaptate  feriptoires  Latikids  leetito 
qtiam  Gr«co8  r  eum  atitem  omiaem  inddstrise  meie  vim 
R<ntianb  littera  isontalerim^  baud  dobito  quln  facfles  mibi 


propitutt 


Te  ettam  VeVdeatam  velhn  ad  fafl^c  elegantia  deliciasque 
fitteranun.  Quid'  enim  aceommodathis  videii  p6test  aut 
ad  anfmmn  qtfotidianis  cntis  laboribusque  oppressum  refi- 
ciendma  et  recteandami  aat  ad  mentem  et  fiftcultatea  in* 
genii  acnendas^  quam  exquisita  etexpolita  samm&que  vi 
et  acumine  ingeniielaborata  veterum  seriptorum  opera  ? 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  JAMES. 

* 

St Jobn^NofiplSoa.   .^ 

UT  BBAB  SkUES,  '-^r 

You  do  not  knoir  how  anxioda  I  am  to  hearkMijuiJ 
go  om  in  all  thingi ;  and  whether  yon  still  persiit  far 
fastness  and  serioosness.    I  know,  my  dear  lad,  that  yoif* 
heart  is  too  good  to  mn  into  actual  vice,  yet  I  fear 
example  of  gay  and  wicked  persons  may  lead  yoa 
think  lightly  of  religion,  and  then  who  knows  where  i 
may  end  I  Neville,  however,  will  always  be  yonr  director^  ^ 
and  I  trust  yon  conceal  none,  even  of  your  Miy  thonghli^-' 
from  him.    CSontinue,  James,  to  solicit  the  fatherly  sift^;^ 
perintendance  of  your   Maker,  night  and  morning.    I: 
shall  not  fear  for  you,  while  I  am  assured  70a'  do  ihiV 
fervently,  and   not   in  a  hurried   or  sbvenly  manner/ 
With  constant  prayer,  we  have  nothing  to-  fear  from  the* 
temptations  of  the  world/-  the  flesh  and  the  devil,:  Gpd^ 
will  bring  us  through  it,  and  will  save  us  in  the  midst  of 
peril.     If  we  consider  the  common  condition  of  man'a 
life,  and  the  evils  and  misfortunes  to  which  we  aie  daly 
exposed,  we  have  need  to  bless  God  every  moment  fiav 
sparing  us,  and  to  beg  of  him,  that  when  the  day  of  mito* 
fortune  comes,  (and  come  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  to  allj 
we  may  be  prepared  with  christian  fortitude  to  endaio 
the  shock.    What  a  treasure  does  the   religious   maa 
possess  in  this,  that  when  every  thing  else  fails,  he  has 
God  for  his  refage ;  and  can  look  to  a  world  where  he  is 
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m»,  timmgh  Christ  Jesos^  that  h^  will  not  be  dkap- 
pointed! 

I  do  not  iMlch'lieed  to  what  place  of  worship  yon  maj 
go,  so  as  yon  are  bat  a  teuoi|s  sind  regular  attendant.  Per- 
mit ne^  however,  to  explain  the  tme  nature  of  the  qiie»- 
sioo  with  regBud  to^lhe  chmoh  Ittnrgy,  in  order  that  joa. 
flsaybe  the  better  able  to  judge, 

.Yon.  know  .from  the  epistles  ol  St  Paul,  that  spon  after, 

tba  death  of  Jesus  Christy  there  weie  regular  churches 

es(afaiished  in  various  {places,  aa  at  Corinth,  GaIavtia,.Thesf- 

aslMuea^  &c.  8cc.   .Now,  we  are  .not  certaia  that  thejr. 

mad  ffHOBs  /of  prayer,  at  all  in  theae  cburjohes,  iniicb.  mom 

that  any.  part  of  oars  was  used  in  ihc^  Xm^  %  bn^  it  is 

certain,  thatin  the  year  of  our  JU>rd  686,  there  ^as  a  ge- 

asnd  liturgy  in  use  throughout  all.the  cburohes.of  Christy 

Vqw,  if  in  thai  early  time,  when  ChrisMaas  ^ere  .miich, 

akore  like  tbe  apostles  than  they  are  now>  they  used  a  fom^ 

oi-fxayer  in  the  ehnrches,  it  is  fair  .tp  cpnclud^  thai  the. 

psraotice  was  not  nnscriptural ;  besides,  at  this  very  timej, 

St  Jol^n  the  Evangelist  had  not  be^n  dead  abpve  100 

years,  and  one  of  his  disciples,  though  at  a  very  great  age, 

was  actually  living*    St  Cbrysostom,  who  lived  above  354, 

years  a|ler  Christ,  wrote  some  of  our  prayerp,  and  the 

greater  part  of  them  have  been  in  general  use  for  a  thou-. 

saod  years.    About  thp  year  286,  about  one  thousand  five 

hundred  years  agp,.  immense  multitudes  of  savages,  the 

Goths  and  Vandals,  being  enticed,  by  the  fertility  of  the 

Italian  country,  and  the  riches  of  its  possessors,  came 
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dwm  from  GerniMiy,  Hiuguy,  and  all  theamfliarn  pactt 
of  Europe^  upon  the  RomaD  empire,  ihen  enfeebled  nitfk 
luxury,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  the  south. 
Th^ymete, at  first  rejntlse^jl ;  b«t  as  fast' as  Ibej  veve  de- 
leiitftd-or  slaioi  new  hordes,  allured  l^y  the  aocooolf 
wfaitib' 'their  coontryiiKn'  gave  of  its  opQleoee  add  ai^oor 
dMce,  succeeded  in  their  siead,  till  tbe  f%n»  #f  fiUm  JUk 
mans  grew  unequal  to  the  eobtes^  and  gradaaUy  .gaipr 
way  to  the  invaders,  who,  wherever  they  came,  reduced 
eveiy  ^  thing  to  a  slate  of  korbarisoi* :  The  Chtiatians, 
about  %blslime,  Mreia  •beginning  to,  prevail  in  the  Ranaft 
tenritories;^  and  wider  the  Emperor  Odnstaatine,  wba  was 
the  lir^t  Ohristian  king,  were  giving  the  blow  to  idaiatiy* 
But  the  siftage  intolerance  of  tbe  tnvadcv^  who  vediiced 
thecb^uered  to  abject  slavery,  burned  books  wiierevct 
they  famtid  them,  anfdeven  forbade  the^  cnltivationi  of 
learaing; 'reduced  thedi  to  the  utmost  distresa;    At  this 
titn^  (bey  vrole  and  used  in  their  cbnrch^/all  that^part 
of  ttfclitairy  wbidi  begii^with  the  Lorfl's  ptayer,  mmi 
^ttds^  with  the  prayer  4yf  St  Chiysostoibb    Thns  you  aoe 
bow  VeHeraUy  ancient  are  nsany  of  ear  kum^,  and  boar 
little  th^y-  merit  that  contempt  whicb'  igtiorant  people 
pour  up6n  tiiem.    V^ry  hdy  men  (mei^  now,  wa  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  in  heaven)  composed  khem,  and 
they  bavebeen  used  from  age  to  a|^ever  since,  in  our 
churches,  with  but  few  alterations^  *«But  yon  will  say 
they  were  used  by  the.  Roman  Catboliea,  who  are  a  very 
superstitious  and  bigotted  set  of  people.    This  is  no  ob» 
jection  at  all,  because  the  Roman  Gath6lics  were  not  al- 
ways jBO  bad,  and  what  is  a  proof  of  thia  is^  that  there 


Mee  WW  no  odbcr  i^^if^  fci  d)^  irorid.;  mi  11^0  ceiviol 
tbtd|L  that  iimnk  very  wickedj.irhiGli  ;Qod  cbote,  oxe, 
to  make^e  sok  guardian  «f  Us  tni^  Tbeie  tiaTtt  Jbcaa 
BMoy  ejeedltet  ami  fMOnamea' among  ibeRcmiaii  Cftbo* 
lies,  eten  at  the  time  their  public  faith  waacorrapledk 

You  May  hate  biard  of  the  Refonaation  :  yob  bnbw 

it  was  brought  about  by  Luther  and  CaKrtn^  tit  the  «iie^ 

teenth  century^  aboat  15S6«    Now, 'Calvin  is  the  founder 

ofthes«cl  ^f  Indepeadants,  sueh'as  those  who  meet  at 

Castlegaatc^  yat  he  had  a  hand  in  framing  the  liturgy, 

iRhich,  with  alterations^  we  now  use,  and  be  selected  it 

in  part  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Roman  church ;  because 

they  had  received,! t  froiA  iba  pii»Uiva  Christians,  who  were 

more  immediately  taught  by  the  apostles.     The  Reforma-- 

turn  means  that  change  in  religion,  which  was  brought 

about,  as  saad  before,  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  in  conse« 

quence  of  the  abuses  and  errors  which  had  crept  into  the 

Romish  church. 

You  may  possibly  think  the  responses,  or  answers  of 
the  clerk  and  people,  rather  ridiculous.  This  absurdity, 
however,  generaQy  consists  more  in  the  manner  than  in 
the  thbg.  They  were  iatended  to  be  pronaaaoed  aloud 
by  the  people,  and  were  used  at  a  means  to  kier p  their 
aUeation  awake,  ^md  shew  their  sincerity^  iU  tb^  lioie 
this  form  was  inventec^  not  one  man  ia  five  or  six  hoar* 
died  ccMild  reac};  aad  these  repetitious  aqswered.  aootber 
(ocpose,  of  fixing  important  e}apu]a|ioas  aad  aeotehoei 
iu  their  mjipids.  la  these  days  the  samq  Bacessilty  does.nat 
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exist ;  bat  we  still  retiun  the  form  on  ac<fOfaiit  dt  its  oth^ 
advantages,  and  throngh  reverence  of  such  an  antiqQityj 
as  almost  Touches  for  its  being  acceptable  to  God,  who 
haa  permitted  it  to  be  used  by  the  wisest  imd  best  of  men 
for  so  long  a  period. 

I  think  I  have  now  nearly  tired  you.    ^y  write  terlne 
■oon,  and  beliere  me,  ' 

My  dear  James> 

Your  very  affectionate  brother, 

H.K.WHIT& 


TQ  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

St  John's  College^  Cambruilgei  Nov.  iO,  IBOS, 

Ut  BBAB  BB^, 


Thb  reasons  why  I  said  niathematical  sttidies  did  not 
agree  with  me,  were  these — that  I  am  more  inclined  to 
classical  pursuits,  and  that,  considering  what  dtsadvao- 
ti^jes  I  lie  under  in  bein^  deaf,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ex- 
cel in  them.  I  have  at  present  entirely  laid  them  aside; 
as  I  am  reading  for  the  university  scholarship,  which 
will  soon  be  vacant :  there  are  expected  to  be  IS  or  14 


candidates^  some  of  whom  are  of  great  note  hem  Etm  > 
and  1  have  as  much  expectation  of  gaining  it^  as  of  being 
elected  aopieme  magna  oyer  the  mysteries  of  Mithra. 
The  flcholarship  is  of  no  value  in  ilself  adequate  to  tbe.la^ 
boor  of  reading  for  k,  bnt  it  is  the  greatest  classical  ho^ 
nonr  in  the  nniversitir^  and  is  a  pretty  sure  road  to  a  teU 
losiahip.  Itfy  classical  abilities  here  have  attracted  some 
attention^  and  my  Latin  Themes^  in  particular,  have  drawn 
forth  enqoiries  from  the  tutors  as  to  the  place  of  my  edu- 
cation. The  reason  why  I  have  determined  to  sit  for  tho 
scbolarship  is  thisj  that  to  have  simply  been  a  candidate 
for  i^  establishes  a  man's  character^  as  many  of  the  first 
clsnics  in  the  univeruty  have  failed  of  it* 


I  begin  now  to  feel  at  home  in  my  little  room,  and  I 
you  were  here  to  see  how  snngly  I  sit  by  my  blazing 
fire  in  the  cold  evenings.  College  certainly  has  charms, 
though  I  have  a  few  things  rankltfig  at  my  heart  which 
will  not  let  me  be  qntte  happy.— Oa,  Ora,pr&  me$      , 

This  last  sentence  of  mine  is  of  a  very  curious  tendency 
to  be  sure ;  for  who  is  there  of  mortals  who  has  not  some* 
thing  rankling  at  his  heart,  which  will  not  let  him  be 
happy  i 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  different  estimations  two 
men  make  of  one  another's  happinei^d.  Each  of  them 
surveys  tlie  external  appearance  of  the  other's  situatioii^ 


«ad^  coQipariDg  them  wHb  the  secret  distqpueting  cinmia^^ 
ilances.of  his  owHj  thiql^afaiia  happiev}  |^ld  so  it  is  tbat 
all  tbe  w<»ld  oTcr^  be  we  fa^ured  «s  we  may^  there  is  al^ 
vftyt^  SQOietbing  which  others  have«  und  which  we  onm 
aelyes  have  not>  neoessaiy  to  the  cpmpletioa  of  our  feli^ 
dty*  I  thinks  tbereforej  upon  the  wbcde^  there  is  no  sacb 
thing  $B  positive  happioesa  ia  this  world ;  aod  a  ipao  ciui 
ei^jr  be  deeoied  felicitotts»  as  be  is  in  oovopsrison  less  a£v 
fected  with  p^itive  evil*  It  ia  our  bu^inessy  thereforf,  to 
sopport  ouisebres  mider  existing  ills,  with  the  anticipatioa 
of  future  blessiBgs.  Ltfe^  wiU^:  all  ifcsbitleGSj  is  a  draught 
s(x>n  dnmk ;  aud  though  we  have  many  chaises  to  fear 
on  this  side  the  gta^ej>^jpud  il  we  know  of  none* 

Your  life  and  mine  are  noar  marked  out ;  and  Our  calU 
ing  is  of  such  a  nature^  that  it  ill  becomes  us  to  be  too 
viucb  affected  with  cireumstances  of  an  external  nature. 
It  is  dur  duty  lobe^r  our  evi^  with  dignified  s^ence.  Gou-* 
^idering  our  superior  consolations,  they  are* small  in  com- 
parison with  tliose  of  oth^s;  and  though  they  may  cast  a 
sadness  both  over  our  hearts  and  countenances.,  wluch 
time  may  not  easily  remove,  yet  they  must  not  interfere 
with  o«r  active  duties,  nor  affect  our  conduct  towcirds 
others^  except  by  opening  our  heart  with  warmer  synip»- 
thy  to  their  woes,  their  wants,  and  miseries. 

As  you  have  begun  in  your  religious  path,  my  beloved 
friend,  persevere.  Let  your  love  to  the  crucified  con- 
tinue as  pure  as  it  was  at  firsts  wlitie  your  zesi  isssore  tem- 
pered, and  your  piety  move  rattonal  and  mature.    I  hope 
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^  t6  VhtU3  Me  yora  a  pioog  nd  respected  parish  pmst: 
as  fov  me--I  tope  I  shall  do  my  duty  as  I  hare  stvength 
toddMlfyy'atfd'I  hc^  I  shall  always  continQe^  what  I 
0o#pitflbrilnyi^i 

Tt>«r  ^end  and  bitodierj 

H.K.  WHITE. 


ssssssBS; 


to  HIS  McWrflER  Neville. 

St  Jblin^  CstlUbddis^.ldtfa  Dtta  1S05. 

DEiK  NRTILLK^ 

If  AM  sd  fnily  hurt  that  yba  should  again  complam  of 
my  long  silence^  that  I  lantiol  refrain  froni  sending  this 
by  the  post,  although  I  shall  8end:you  a'  parcel  t^o-morrow. 
The  reason  of  my  nbt  hating  sent  you  the  c^nlvats  sooner^ 
is  the  difficulty  f  have  found  in  getting  them' togediei^^ 
nnce  part'  were  in  the  handist  of  my  laimdresSj  and'  part 
dirty.  I  do  not  Icnow'  whether  you  will  find'  them  rightj 
SB  my  Unen  is  in  other  respects  deficient^  and  I  hare  a! 
cauae  al  issue  with  my  washerwoman  on  that  score.  This 
place  is  literally  a  den  of  thieves ;  my  bed-maker^  whom 
we  call  a  ggp,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  vulture^ 
runs  awiay  itith  erery  diing  he  can  lay  hifif  hands  op,  and 
When'  he  is^eibght,  skys'he  otily  borrows  them.  He  stole 
a  sack^  dT  iidiAs'  s^y^e&k,  as  regularly  as.  the  week  came> . 
t^hen  first 'FHita  fires;' bud  I  have  stopped  the  run  of  this 

4 

rou  I.  o 
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bnsiness^  by  a  monBlrous  large  padlock^  which  is  hnng  to. 
the  staple  f)f 'the  bin;  His  nei^t  trick  was  to  bring  m^e, 
four  candles  for  n  pound  instead^ of  six ;  and  this  trader 
he  carried  on  for  some  time,  until  I  accideatally  disco* 
vered  the  trick  :  he  then  said  ^le  had  always  brought  me 
right  until  that  time,  and  that  then  he  had  brought  me 
fives,  but  had  given  Mr.  H.  ^a  man  on  the  same  stair- 
case) one^  because  he  thought  he  understood  I  had  bor* 
rowed  one  of  him :  on  enquiring  of  Mr  H.  he  had  not 
given  him  one  according  to  his  pretence:  but  the  gentle- 
inan  was  not  caught  yet^  for  he  declared  he  had  lent  one 
to  the  bed-maker  of  Lord  B.  in  the  rooms  b^w*    His 

• 

neatest  trick  is  going  to  the  grocer  every  now  and  then 
for  articles  ia  your  name^-  which  he  converts  to  his  own 
use.  I  have  stopped  him  here  too,  by  keeping  a  check- 
book. Tea,  sugar,  and  pocket-band  kerchieb,  are,  his 
natural  perquisites,  and  I  verily  4)9lieve  he  will  soon  be 
filling  his  caonister  out  of  mine  before  my  face.  There  is 
no  redress  for  all  this ;  for  if  you  change,  you  are  na 
better  off;  they  are  all  alike.  They  know  you  regard  them 
as  a  pack  of  thieve^,  and  their  only  concern  is  to  steal  so 
dexterously  that  they  may  not  be .  confronted  with  direct 
prooC 


Do  not  l>e  sorprised  at  any  apparent  negligence  ia  mj 
letters;  my  time  has  so  many  calls  for  it,  that  half  my 
duties  are  neglected.     Our  college  examinatioo   cornea 
•n  next  Tuesday,  and  it  is  of  the  utihost  momeat  fhjaX  I 
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ttqait  myself  well  there.  A  month  after  will  follow  the 
scholarslup  examination.  My  iinae,  therefore^  at  present^ 
will  scarcely  pennit  the  perfonnance  of  my  promise  with 
respect  to  the  historical  papers^  but  I  have  them  in  mind, 
and  I  am  mfach  bent  on  perfecting  them  in  a  manner  8U« 
perior  to  their  commencement. 

I  would  fain  write  to  my  brother  James,  who  must 
by  no  means  think  I  ibrgiet  him ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  see 
Inm  before  I  write  to  him,  on  the  accomits  above  stated^ 
"Ihe  examination  for  the  scholarship  is  distinct  from  that 
of  our  college,  which  is  a  very  important  one;  and  while 
I  am  preparing  for  the  one,  I  necessarily  neglect  the 
other. 

I  wish  very  much  to  hear  from  you  on  religious  topics; 
and  remember,  that  although  my  leisure  at  present  will 
not  allow  me  to  write  to  you  all  I  wbh,  yet  it  will  be  the 
highest  gratification  to  me  to  read  your  letters,  especially 
when  they  relate  to  your  Christian  progress.  I  beseech 
yon  not  to  relax,  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  repose  of  a  dying  bed.  I  wish  you  would  take  in  the 
dtfisdan  Obserrar,  which  is  a  cheap  work,  and  will  yield 
yoa  much  profitieible  amusement;  I  have  it  here  for  no- 
thing:, ^and  can  send  yon  up  some  of  the  numbers,  if  yon 
like. 

Remember,  and  let  my  mother  know,  that  I  have  no 
chance  far  the  university  scholarship,  and  that  I  only  sit 


^^^.^^'^ 


y 


for  tl^  pwpiw^  «|f  l«t^  ^e  iiiiiT«n#y!  Imoir  4w>  IWft 

which  will  not  be  advistble-r^bM  I  onik  ^a^e  e^i|iii(9ltr 
about  it.    I  speak  with  certainty  on  this  subject,  because 
it  VI  ife^tricted  to  qai^dirtetes  wl»o.  fre  if^  tf^ei^  fir/lt]|«V# 
amongst^  whpip  I  ^lould  p^bably  bp  eqwIta^Qji^    Ulft 


XOj  ms  BROT0SR  NEVm^E, 

hayiQ^  the  pl^^^re  p^ii^Qiiig  ydp  4(1  tb^lAttm  ^ndi  C$  IIml 
wf^^^^d.  I  ^iib  you  sp  to  infQiiDi  my  aimfe  Th0  i»lis<wi' 
of  t^if,  chaiige  i#  tbis^  that  I  have  ovcrruwl.  q^yiN9l&.aiidl 
I  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  relaxation^  aodi 
to  give  up  study  entirely,  for  a  short  time,  in  order  that  I 
may  go  oq  better  i)fureafter« 

This  has  been  occasioned  by  our  college  lectores^ 
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tUdi  I'hiMl  iSriVea  too  Iate>  on  l^ouht  of  my  being  be^ 
eiipifed  ib  i^(>^ufationd  fbr  the  nbiver&ity  fi(bhohtsbi|^  6ic- 
Hthbiftlidn^  t^d  \heh  I  %a&  oMigea  to  fag  kd  hard  fdr  th^ 
college  ledtlif<es>  as  tb^  tiin^  dre#  6iA,  Ibal  I  dohld  take  lid 
^fda^.  Iliite  I  toOtt  knockied  inyself  »))>  and  I  now  la- 
tettf  ondfer  a  j(fMt  general  relUlilioh^  and  much  nisrvoiis 
w^&ness. 

Obatig^  a  aif  aiid  plUb^  will  sp^ily  i-etnore  these 
tytii|lf6in&^  and  I  iU^  l^fertainly  gi^  tip  the  Univettd^ 
sfchollirsthip^  raiher  than  injairemy  health. 

9 

D6  iMt  Ihetttiom  tibes^  things  to  my  mother^  as  she  will 
nake  it  a  it^tiie  of  ttnaeaessary  aneasineds. 


TO  tolS  BROlUfeR  NBVlLLE. 

At  J6hilr'^  DeteDftMr  I9th^  10M* 

I  Was  sorry  td  if^ceiVe  yddr  letteti  deitirng  Hi^  to  de- 
ftt  tkjrjMmefi  md  I  ^ttf  soihry  t6  ^  ftl^c^  to  tell  yon 
die  reason  of  my  coming  to  town  soOnei^  flian  yon  wtth, 
me.    I  have  had  an  attack  of  my  old  nervous  complaint, 
and  my  spirits  have  been  so  wretchedly  shattered,  that  my 
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surgeon  says  I  shall  never  be  well  till  I  hare  rcmofed 
somewherej  where  I  can  have  society  and  amusemenU 
It  is  a  very  distressing  thing  to  be  ill  in  college,  where 
yon  have  no  attendance^,  and  very  little  society.  Mr 
Catton^  my  tutor,  has  prevailed  upon  me,  by  pressing 
wishes,  to  go  into  the  hall  to  be  examined  with  the  men 
of  my  year — I  have  gone  through  two  examinatumi^^.ajid 
I  have  one  to  come ;  after  that  is  over,  he  told  me  I  hpl 
better  go  to  my  friends  directly^  and  relieve  myself  with 
complete  relaxation  from  study.  Under  these  circum- 
stancesj  the  object  of  my  journey  to  London  will  be  an- 
swered^ by  the  mere  residence  in  my  aunt's  family,  and 
by  a  cessation  from  reading.  While  I  am  here,  I  am 
wretched ;  I  cannot  read,  the  slightest  application  makes 
me  faint;  I  have  very  little  society,  and  that  is  qoitek 
force  upon  my  friends.  I  am  determined,  therefore,  to 
leave  this  place  on  Saturday  morning,  and  yon  may 
satisfied  that  the  purpose  of  my  journey  will  be  fnlly 
complished  by  the  prattle  of  my  aunt's  little  ones,  and  her 
care.  I  am  not  an  invalid,  since  I  have  no  sicknefla  or 
ailment,  but  I  am  weak  and  low-spirited,  and  noaUa  to- 
read.  The  last  is  the  greatest  calamity  I  can  experience 
of  a  worldly  nature.  My  mind  preys  upon  itaelf.  "Had 
it  not  been  for  Leeson,  of  Clare  Hall,  I  could  not  haie 
gone  through  this  week.  I  have  been .  examined 
and  almost  without  looking  over  the  subjects,  and  I 
given  satisfaction,  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  kept^fa^^ 
strong  medicines  to  endure  this  exertion,  which  ia 
great  -^ 
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I  dm  bappy^  however^  to  tell  you^  T  am  tetter ;  and  Mr 
Farish,  the  surgeon,  says^  a 'few  days  will  re-establish  me 
when  I  get  into  another  scene,  and  into  society. 


a-. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

London,  December  94th,  IBOS, 

liY  DBAB  MOTHBR, 

You  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  surprised  at  not  having 
bend  from  me  for  so  long  a  time,  and  you  will  be  no  less- 
•o  to  find  that  I  am  writing  this  at  my  aunt's  in  this  far- 
fiuned  city.  I  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with  our  col» 
lege  examinations  of  late,  that  I  could  not  find  time  to 
write  even  to  you,  and  I  am  now  come  to  town,  in  order 
to  give  myself  every  relaxation  and  amusement  I  can  ; 
for  I  had  read  so  much  at  Cambridge,  that  my  health  was 
mtfaer  affected,  and  I  was  advised  to  give  myself  the 
renpiie  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  in  order  to  recover 
strength.  I  arrived  in  town  on  Saturday  night,  and  should 
have  written  yesterday,  in  order  to  remove  any  uneasiness 
jroo  migbl  feel  on  my  account,  but  there  is  no  post  on 
Snodhy. 


*  • 


I  Sure  now  to  communicate  some  agreeable  intelli*- 
to  yott.    Last  week  being  the  close  of  the  Mi^ 
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chaelmas  ternij  and  our  college  examfofitipiij 'our  tutor^ 
who  is  a  very  great  mau>  sent  for  me^  and  tol^  ram  h^ 
was  sorry  to  hear  I  had  been  ill :  he  nnderBfcoofl  I  ms 
low-spirited^  and  wished  to  know  whether  I,  firigfatencd 
myself  about  college  expences*    I  told  him,  that  thflj 
did  contribute  some  little  to  haiais  me,  becanae  I  was 
as  yet  uncertain  what  the  bills  of  my  fini  year^MnU 
amount  to.     His  answer  was  to  this  purpose:   ^  Bif 
White^  I  beg  you  will  not  trouble  yourself  on  thii  anb- 
ject :  your  emoluments  will  be  very  great,  veiy  great 
indeed,  and  I  will  take  care  your  expences  are  not  TCiy 
burthensome — Leave  that  to  me !"    He  advised  me  to 
go  to  my  friends,  and  amuse  myself  with  a  total  oessar 
tion  from  reading.    After  our  college  examination  (which 
lasted  six  days)  was  over,  he  sent  for  me  f^ain,  and  f^ 
peated  ^what  he  had  said  before  f^bpi^f  the  expencea  of 
the  college ;  and  he  added,  thai  if  I  fent  on  as  I  had 
begun,  and  made  myself  a  good  scholar,  I  ng^g^^t  xely  on 
being  provided  for  by  the  college;  for  if  tkc  cowniif 
should  be  full,  and   they  could  not  elect  w  ^  fellow^ 
they  would  recommend  me  to  another  coUegf^  where 
they  would  be  glad  to  receive  a  clever  man  finm  their 
bands ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  could  o&n^  gat  a  joong 
man  a  situation  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  noblenian'a  fioailf ; 
or  could  put  him  in  some  handsome  way  of 
''  We  make  it  a  rule  (he  said)  of  providing  for  ^ 
man,  whose   fortune  is  small;    and  you  may  tlyiBifft 
rest  assured,  Mr  White,  that,  after  you  have  taken  your 
degree,  you  will  be  provided  with  a  gente^  compete^ej 
hjf  the  college.'*    He  begged  I  would  be  under  iip  qqpc^ 
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)^f9i9jlp^  go  thesf}  ik^^pudM  ;  he  sbook  ba^cU  with  me  Teiy 

A^'^UqiiAtelj^  and  wished  i^e  a  speedy  recovery.    Thete 

^k^tipBd  ft>Wi  A  nm  like  ^  tator  of  St  Jolm%  are  teiy 

9Hlk(rf  (  and  Mr  Catlop  is  well  knoprii  for  dfaog  .HUW 

thus  1)^.  pays,    I  am  avrej  after  tMeit  eaiwraiiWP  fifom  % 

pPiadpftl  of  «a.llf?89Mtftbto  •  fockty  as  St  John'sj  I  have 

'<Mbi|ig  liiaffe  to  iBfir ;  and  I  hope  you  will  nev^r  repine 

4il  iny  acoanPt  agfyq — aceordjog  to  every  appearance  my 

ioti  ia  life  is  certain,  * 


— n- 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

London,  Zmas,  1805. 

Yo V .  f[piild  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  mj^ 
Vmg  yUeocei  had  I  preferred  my  self-Justification  to  yout 
e^.^.  I^wxpte  you  a  letter^  which  now  lies  in  my  drawer 
|ii  ^^^hn's^  but  in  such  a  weak  state  of  body^  and  in 
ao  deapoantdi/^;  aud  comfortless  a  tone  of  mind^  thM  I 
knew  it  i^oo^  give  you  pain>  and  therefore  I  chose  not 
to  aeod  lU  I  have  indeed  been  ill;  but^  thanks  to  God^  I 
im  ipe^vered.  My  nerves  were  miserably  shattered  by 
oveiHappficatiou^  and  the  absence  of  all  that  could  amu9e^ 
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and  the  presence  of  many  things  which  weighed  hmwj 
upon  my  spirits.  When  I  found  myself  too  ill  to  read, 
and  too  desponding  to  endure  my  own  reflectioot^  I  dia- 
covered  thai  it  is  really  a  miserable  thing  to  be  destitnfte 
of  the  soothing  and  supporting  hand  when  nature  moat 
needs  it  I  wandered  up  and  down  from  one*. man's 
room  to  another^  and  from  one  college  to  aaothi^'.lin- 
ploring  society^  a  little  conversation^  and  a  little  rdief  d^ 
the  burthen  which  pressed  upon  my  spirits;  and  I  am 
6orry  to  say^  that  those  who^  when  I  was  cheerful  and 
lively^  sought  my  society  with  avidity^  now^  when  I  ac* 
tually  needed  conversation^  were  too  busy  to  grant  it.  Oar 
college  examination  was  then  approaching^  and  I  per* 
ceived  with  anguish  that  I  had  read  for  the  uniyeraity 
scholarship^  until  I  had  barely  time  to  get  up  our  private 
subjects/  and  that  as  I  was  now  too  ill  to  read^  all  hope 
of  getting  through  the  examination  with  decent  respect* 
ability  was  at  an  end.  This  was  an  additional  grief.  I 
went  to  our  tutor^  with  tears  in  my  eyesj  and  told  him  I 
must  absent  myself  from  the  examination^-—^  step  which 
would  have  precluded  me  from  a  station  amongst  the 
prize-men  until  the  second  year.  He  earnestly  enbeaCed 
me  to  run  the  risk.  My  surgeon  gave  me  strong  atimii* 
lants  and  supporting  medicines  during  the  examination 
week,  and  I  passed,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able examinations  amongst  them.  As  soon  as  ever  it 
was  over,  I  left  Cambridge  by  the  advice  of  my  snrgeon 
and  tutor,  and  I  feel  myself  now  pretty  strong.  I  have 
given  up  the  thought  of  sitting  for  the  university  achdhp^ 
ship  in  consequence  of  my  illness,  as  the  conrse  of  my 
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reading  was  effectually  broken.  In  this  place  Itucceeded 
much  amoaedj  and  have  been  received  with  aL^ady  kept 
in  the  literary  circles  which  I  neither  expected  ^  rank 
served.  But  this  does  not  affect  me  as  it  once  wonliinde* 
done :  my  views  are  widely  altered^  and  I  hope  t^that 
shall  in  time  learn  to  lay  my  whole  heart  at  the  foopse 
ihe  cross.  '    \c- 


I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  tell  you  of  abont  my 
illneis:  it  is^  that  I  have  fonnd  in  a  young  man^  with 
'vfaom  I  had  little  acquaintance/  that  kind  care  and  at- 
tention^ which  I  looked  for  in  vain  from  those  who  pro- 
fessed theniselves  my  nearest  friends.    At  a  time  when 
e     #      #      could  not  find  leisure  to  devote  a  single 
evening  to  his  sick  friend^  even  when  he  earnestly  im- 
pfcMred  it^  William  Leeson  constantly^  and  even  against 
aay  frisbes>  devoted  enry  evening  to  the  reUeving  of  my 
mdaacholyj  and  the  .enlivening  of  my  solitary  houis. 
With  the  most  constant  and  affectionate  assiduity,  be 
gave  me  my  medicines,  administered  consolation  to  my 

.  broken  spirits,  and  even  put  me  to  bed. 

*  *  *  * 


/ 

/ 
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and  the  p' 

m 

npon  my 

and  tor  TO  MR  P.  THOMPSON. 

» 

comtf 

^f  1^  London^  ist  Jwauuft  IMftt  . 

ne€*  ^**^ 

I  OWE  it  both  to  my  feelings  and  my  dotf^lfaifc.I 

tioiild  thank  you  for  the  kind  enquiries  you  haVe  thoagM 
it  worth  while  to  make  concerning  me  and  my  affidnk  I 
have  just  learned  the  purport  of  a  letter  leoeived  fioDm 
you  by  Mr  Robinsoui  the  bookseller ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
task  to  me^  at  the  same  time  that  I  express  my  sense  of 
.yonr  benevolent  concern  in  my  behalf,  lo  give  yon,  my- 
self^ the  information  you  require. 

The  little  volume  which,  conmdeted  aa  the  prodactiont 
oC  A  very  young  man,  may  have  mterested  yon,  has  ^ot 
had  a  very  great  sale^  although  it  may  iMMre  had  as  much 
countenance  as  it  deserved.  The  last  repoct  I  reotiTed 
fjN>m  the  publishers^  was  450  sold.  So  far  it  has  anairer- 
ed  the  expectations  I  had  formed  fram  it,  that  it  has  pro- 
cured me  the  acquaintance,  and^  perhaps  I  may  wtj,  the 
friendship,  of  men  equally  estimable  for  their  talents  and 
their  virtut  s  Rev\arded  by  their  countenance,  I  am  bj 
no  means  dissatisfied  with  my  little  book ;  indeed,  I  think 
its  merits  have,  on  the  whole,  rather  been  over-rated  than 
otherwise,  which  I  attribute  to  the  lenity  so  readily  a& 
forded  to  the  faults  of  youth,  and  to  the  promptitnde 
with  which  benevolent  minds  give  encouragement  where 
encouragement  seems  to  be  wanted. 


»1 

With  regard  to  my  persoool  concerns,  I  hare  snceeeded 
in  placing  myseJf  at  Cambridge,  and  have  already  kept 
one  term.  My  college  is  St  'John's,  where,  in  the  rank 
of  Sizar,  I  shall  probaUy  be  enabled  to  live  almost  inde> 
pendendy  of  ezteroal  support :  but  should  I  need  that 
aoppoit,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  draw  on  a  friend,  whose 
name  I  am  not  permitled  to  mention,  for  any  sam  not  ex- 
ceeding 30).  per  annnm.  With  habits  of  frugality,  I  shall 
never  need  this  sum  ;  so  that  I  am  quite  at  ease  with  r^ 
q>ect  to  my  college  expencea,  and  am  at  full  leisure  to 
pnnue  my  studies  with  a  free  and  vacant  mind. 

i  un  at  pseseat  in  the  great  caby,  wbere  I  have  com*, 
in  coDflcquencie  ef  &  liHle  ibjadioions  appficalion,  m  suitot 
t»  healthy  vsotie^,  andt  aaiusenisntL  In  a  f*w  days  I  ^mA 
nttm  to-  Cambridge)  wheva  (shaoldi  you  aver  pMs  tfcaS' 
wky)  I  Wpe'yoo  wiU-  Bofr forgcttlKit I  reeide  there  thrcsu 
fooMlwofr  tfaa  year;  It  would,  'indeed,  ^tuci  me  i^eBNni' 
to  A^>  pei*iwa%j  boon  ranoh'  1  am  obligedt  b>f  your  fl>^ 


I  bope  yon  willi  pub  a  favonrable  oonstnictiab  both  on' 
tbemnntenesa  and<  the  lebgtk  oft  thia  letter,  and  petmit 
me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 
Vei]r  AankfiiUy  and  cAedieottj,. 
Yoius^ 

H.li.  WHITE. 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 


St  JohnS  Febrmty  itA^  UM. 


BEAR  BES,  *; 

•  •  * 


Do  not  think  I  am  reading  hard :  I  believe  it  ii  all 
oyer  with  that    I  have  had  a  recurrence  of  my  old  com- 
plaint within  this  last  four  or  five  days,  which  has  half 
unnerved  me  for  every  thing.    The  state  of  my  health  is 
really  miserable ;  I  am  well  and  lively  in  the  mornings 
and  overwhelmed  with  nervous  honors  in  the  evening.     I 
do  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  regard  to  my  studies^- 
a  very  slight  over-stretch  of  the  mind  in  the  day-time^  oc- 
casions me  not  only  a  sleepless  nighty  but  a  night  of /^bom 
and  horror.    The  systole  and  diastole  of  my  heart  teem 
to  be  playing  at  ball— the  stake,  my  life.    I  cid  only 
^7>  ^he  game  is  not  yet  decided — I  allude  to  the  violence' 
of  the  palpitation. 

I  am  going  to  mount  the  Gog-magog  hills  this  mom- 
ing,  in  quest  of  a  good  night's  sleep.  The  Gog^-magog 
hills  for  my  body,  and  the  Bible  for  my  mind,  are  my 
only  medicines.    I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  neither  are  quite 


adequate.  Cm,  igUur,  dandum  ai  viiio  f  Mihipranut*  I 
hope,  as  the  suminer  comes,  my  spirits  (which  have  been 
with  the  swallows  a  winter^s  journey)  will  come  with  iU 
IVbeo  my  spirits  are  restored,  my  health  will  be  fcsUNPed 
— the/om  maU  lies  there.  Give  me  serenity  and  equabi- 
lity of  mindj  and  all  will  be  well  there. 


*  *        •        • 

#  •        •        * 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

St  John's,  1 1  th  March,  ISOAr 

D«AK  NBVILLB, 

•  #  •  # 

*  •  •  • 

I  HOP£  you  read  Mason  on  Self-knowledge  now  and 
then.  It  is  a  useful  book ;  and  it  will  help  you  greatly 
in  framing  your  spirit  to  the  ways  of  humility,  piety,  and 
peace.  Reading,  occasional  meditation,  and  constant 
prayer,  will  infallibly  guide  you  to  happiness,  as  far  as 
we  €an  be  happy  here  ;  and  will  help  you  on  your  way  to 
that  blessed  abode,  where  L  hope,  ardently  hope,  we  shall 
all  meet  hereafter  in  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  Go 
coolly  and  deliberately,  but  determinately,  to  the  work  of 
your  salvation.  Do  nothing  here  in  a  hurry ;  deliberate 
upon  every  thing  ;  take  your  steps  cautiously,  yet  with  a 
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simple  reliance  on  the  ttiercy  df  ymir  Gted  tad  Savmnr ; 
aafd  wherever  jon  see  your  cbty  K^^-foM  b6  tkb6  iik  aidk 
ing  lip  «o  H.  Thi9  irf  Are  otaly  v^af  W  rihrit^  at  eonfefartf  ill 
your  ebristitui  cttreeif ;  and  the  dMfrtuiC  dbseMU6e  of  thii 
maxim  wifty  wMv  the  anistance  of  GrocV,  smdiA  ^omr  waj^ 
with  quietness  and  refkiMij  ^Vieil'^tikeKruik  of  iataiaiiy^ 
and  beyond  the  gulph  that  bounds  it*  i^f 

I  bad  almost  dropped  the  idea  of  seeing  Nottingham 
this  next  long  vacation^  as  my  stay  in  Cambridge  may  be 
importantly  useful ;  but  I  think  now,  I  shall  gcf  down 
for  my  health^s,  and  more  particularly  for  my  motheA 
sake^  whom  my  presence  will  comfort,  and  peifaapa  hdp» 
I  should  be  glad  to  moor  all'  my  fittnily  in:  thia  harbour 
of  religious  trusty  and  in  the  calm  seas  of  religious  peaoew 
These  concerns  are  apt^  at  times^  to  escape  me ;  but  they  '  ^ 
now  press  much  upon  my  hearty  and  I  think  it  is  my 
first  duty  to  see  that  my  family  are  safe  in  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  afiairs. 


.,*• 

4 

'.»• 
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to  TH^  REV.  J.  PLUMBTRB. 


«     m  I 


I  ao»9  yoa  will  ezcntt  tlie  long  dday  which  I  httv6 
Bade  io  sending  the  aong.  *  I  am  afnad  I  have  trespassed 
^  joar  patience,  if  indeed  so  imiaiportant  a  svbject  can 
We  giten  jon  any  thought  at  all.  If  yen  think  it  worth 
whQ^  to.i^d  the  song  to  yonr  poblisher,  I  should  prefer 
the  emissioii  of  the  writei's  name,  as  the  insertion  of  it 
wottld  enly  be  a  piece  of  idle  ostentation,  and  answer  no 
end.  My  same  will  neither  give  credit  to  the  verses,  noi^ 
Ae  vexsea  confer  hononr  oo  my  name. 

It  wiU  i^te  me  great  pleasnre  to  hear  that  yonr  b* 
boon  have  been  siioeessfbl  in  the  town  of  ^  ^  ^, 
wbere,  I  fear,  mnch  is  to  be  done.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  tUnk  that  the  love  of  virtne  is  not  soffident  to  make 
» vittiuKis  man ;  f<»r  the  love  of  virtue  is  a  mere  mentd 
piefereoce  <rf  the  beantifiil  to  the  deformed ;  and  we  see 
hot  too  often  that  immediate  gratification  outweighs  the 
Rotates  of  our  judgment.  If  men  could  always  perform 
Aeir  dotjr  as  well  asrtbsy  can  discern  it,  or  if  they  would 
attend  to  their  real  interests  as  well  as  they  can  see 
Aeoi,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  moral  instrac** 
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lion.  Sir  Richard  Steelej  who  wrote  like  a  aaiot,  and 
who^  in  his  Christian  Hero^  shews  the  strongest  marks 
of  a  religious  and  devout  hcartj  livedj  notwithstanding  all 
this,  a  drunkard  and  a  debauchee.  And  what  can  be 
the  cause  of  this  apparent  contradiction  ?  Wbb  it  that  he 
had  not  strength  of  mind  to  act  up  to  hia  view|?..^en  a 
man's  salvation  may  depend  on  strength  of  uite9i^|§|||I. 
Or  does  not  this  rather  shew  that  superior  motilrea^ 
wanting?  That  assistance  is  yet  necessary,  when' 
ablest  of  men  has  done  hb  utmost  ?  If  then  such  aid  be 
necessary,  how  can  it  be  obtained  ? — by  a  virtuous  life  f-^ 
Surely  not:  because^  to  live  really  a  virtuous  life,  im- 
plies this  aid  to  have  been  first  given.  We  are  told  ia 
scripture  how  it  may  be  attained,  namely,  by  humlde 
truttt  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  oor  atoning  saorificb 
This,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  religious  life,  and'fi 
such,  ought  to  be  the  fundamental  prinoiple  of  religioil 
instruction.  This  is  the  test  of  our  obedience,  the  indi^'' 
pensible  preliminary  before  we  can  enjoy  the  favour  sf 
God.  What,  therefore,  can  we  urge  with  more'  |M- 
priety  from  the  pulpit  than  faith  ? — ^to  preach  intfialV^ 
does  not  include  the  principle  of  faith — to  fMaCil'fiiilli 
includes  every  branch  of  morality,  at  the'saiMliilie  ^te 
it  affords  it  its  present  sanctions  and  its  strongest  mriUlb 
ments.  •     ^.iiJa^ 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  your  patienoe^''Md<C 
must  beg  of  you  to  excuse  the  badness  of  the  *  wlHll J(|t 
for  which  I  have  the  plea  of  illness.    I  hope  yonf  ImM 
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h  yet  Brm,  and  that  God  will  in  mercy  prosper  yonr  en* 
deayonis  for  the  good  of  yonr  flock. 

I  am>  dear  Sir, 

«  Very  respectfully  yours, 

H.  K.  WHITE^ 


>  •  I 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

.fit  John's,  Cambridgv^  Aprfl,  1800. 
HBAE  BCOTBIB^ 


I  AM  qnite  unhappy  to  see  you  so  anxious  on  my  ac- 
count, and  also  that  you  should  think  me  neglectAil  of 
yon*  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  my  thoughts  are 
often  with  you«  Never  do  I  lay  myself  on  my  bed,  be^ 
foie  yoo  have  all  passed  befoie  me  in  my  prayers;  and 
<me  of  my  ^ist  earthly  wishes  is .  to  make  yon  comfort* 
able,  and  provide  that- rest  and  quiet  for  your  mind 
which  you  so  much  needs  And  never  fear. but  I  shall 
have  it  in  my  power'  some  tirme  or  other.  My  prospects 
wiear  a  6attering  appeofance,  ,  I  shall  be  almost  sure  of 
a  fdlowohip  somewhere  or  other,  and  then,  if  I  get  a 
<mniey  in  Cambridge, ^  C  shall-  have  a  clear  income  of 
^170  per  amram^  besides*  m^  board  and  lodging,  perhaps 
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more.  If  I  do  not  reside  ia  CoMiridge,  f  ghd  ]^m 
some  quiet  parsonage^  where  you  may  come  and  ^mbA 
the  sammer  months.  Maria  and  Kate  will  then  be  olde^ 
and  yoo  will  be  less  missed*  On  ;all  accoonts  yon  famte 
much  reason  to  indulge  hiqppier  dreams.  My  health  ia 
considerably  better.  Only  do  yoa  take  aa  muA%iM  of 
yours  as  I  do  of  mine^  and  all  will  be  well.  I  e^didil^ 
entreaty  and  beseech  yon^  as  yon  love  me^  and  dl  ji 
children^  that  you  will  take  your  bitters  withoMi 
As  you  wish  me  to  pay  regard  to  your  exhortations^  attend 
to  this. 


TO  HIS  MOTHER.  ' 

8t  JfllmS  A[^  f^M 

■  '    •  .  '   I 

DEAR  MOTBBB^  .<4^   «  .. 

I  AM  a  good  deal  surprised  at  not  having  liiM^A  ^WM  j| 
you  in  answer  to  my  last.    Yoa  will  he  mipril^.W llWV>  \ 
the  purport  of  my  present  letter ;  which  ia  no  IfM  fkntk 
that  I  shall  spend  the  ensuing  Easter  vacation  ii|L2io|i|ipi^ 
ham.    The  reasons  which  have  induced  lae  to  ipildifi] 
80  wide  an  alteration  in  my  plaa^  are  these  s  IjMrf  |||i 
some  symptoms  of  the  return  of  my  old  oom|plilivi||^ 
both  my  doctor  and  tutor  think  I  bad  bettef  taki^  ».  fll^*\ 
night's  lelasatioa  at  home.    I  hope  yoU  wiU  wyt  fkiwk  \, 
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Iwtve  neglecfted  ezercite,  since  I  ha?e  tak€Q  mote  this  term 
than  I  ever  did  before ;  but  I  shall  enlarge  my  hours  of 
recreation  still  more,  since  I  find  it  necessary,  for  my 
^ealtb't  aake,  so  to  do. 

YoQ  need  not  give  yourself  any  uneasiness  as  to  my 
'"^t  for  I  am  quite  recovered.     I  was  chiefly  afflicted 
sleq>lessness  and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  which 
jjmpioms  have  now  disappeared,  and  I  am  quite  resto- 
red to  my  former  good  health.     My  journey  will  re-estar 
'    blish  me  completely,  and  it  will  give  me  no  small  plea- 
sure to  see  you  after  so  long  an  absence  from  home.    I 
phall  be  very  idle  while  I  am  at  Nottingham;  I  shall  only 
myself  with  teaching  Maria  and  Kate, 

V 

•  •  #  # 
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(supposed  to  be  addressed) 

TO  MRS  WEST. 

I  HAVB  stolen  your  first  volume  of  Letters  from  the 
-cUmncy-piece  of  a  college  friend,  and  I  have  been  so 
mnch  i^eased  both  with  the  spirit,  conduct,  and  style  of 
ihe  work,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  tell  you 
«>•  I  ihaB  read  the  remaining  volumes  immediately; 
Imt  as  I  am  at  this  moment  just  in  that  desultory  mood 
vhen  a  man  can  best  write  a  letter^  I  have  determined 


■ 

■ot  to  delay  what,  if  I  defer  at  all,  I  shall  probablir'tabt  do 

atall.  \' 


I    ^ 


Wellj  then^  my  dear  Madam^  althoagh  I  have  ihtf- 
dionaly  given  yoa  to  anderstaDd,  that  I  write  to  tell  yoa 
how  much  I  approve  yoar  work,  1  will  1>e' 6«)ik  i|||opgh^ 
to  tell  you  likewise^  that  I  think,  in  one'pl 
faulty ;  and  that^  if  I  had  not  discovered  what  1 
to  be  a  defect  in  the  book,  I  should  probably  not  haTtfl 
written  for  the  mere  purpose  of  declaiming  on  its  excel« 
lencies. 

Start  not.  Madam ;  it  is  in  that  very  point  whereon 'yoa 
have  bestowed  most  pains,  that  I  think  the  work  is  feiilty 
— Religion.  If  I  mistake  not,  there  will  be  some  littlo; 
confusion  of  idea  detected,  if  we  e:saDune  this  part  nar* 
rowly;  and  as  I  am  not  quite  idle  en^^h  to  write  my 
opinions  without  giving  the  reasons  for  them^  I  will  en- 
deavour  to  explain  why  I  think  so. 

Religion,  then^  Madam,  I  conceive  to  be  the  senrioe  a 
'creature  owes  to  his  Creator ;  and  I  take  it  for  gHanted^ 
that  service  implies  some  self-denial,  and  some  lahdor ; 
for  if  it  did  not  involve  something  unpleasing  to  our-' 
selves,  it  would  be  a  duty  we  should  all  of  neceaiijf  ptf^ 
form.     Well,  then,  if  religion  call  for  self-denial^  thdJiiT 
must  be  some  motive  to  induce  men  voluntarily  to  iiii^*' 
dergo  such  privations  as  may  be  consequent  on  a  religicNis 
life,  and  those  motives  must  be  such  as  affect  either  ihe 
present  slate  of  existence,  or  some  other  future  state  of 
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MAtenee.    Certainly,  then,  thoie  notivea  which  arii^ 
bo^xk  the  ezpectatioii  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  must, 
in  reality,  be  infinitely  more  important  than  those  which 
^Kt  foimded  in  temporal  concerns,  although,  to  maakiady 
the  jminediate  presence  of  temporal  things  may  outwrigk 
.the  distant  appiabension  of  the  future.    Granting,  there- 
.tfaat  the  future  world  is  the  main  object  of  our  reli- 
exercises,  it  will  follow,  that  they  are  the  most  im*^ 
^•pcNtant  concerns  of  a  man's  life,  and  that  every  other 
i^oosideration  is  light  and  trifling  in  the  comparison.   For 
^  ihe  wwld  to  come  is  everlasting,  while  the  present  world 
is  but  very  short.     Foolish    then,    indeed,   and  short- 
sighted must  that  creature  be,  which  can  prefer  the  con- 
-vcoicDces  and  accommodations  of  the  present  to  the  hap« 
of  the  eternal  future. 


All  Christians,  tlierefore,  who  undertake  to  lay  down  a 
chart  for  the  young  and  inexperienced,  by  which  they 
xnay  steer  with  security  through  the  ocean  of  life,  will  be 
expected  to  make  religion  a  prominent  feature  on  the  can- 
vass; and  that  too  not  only  by  giving  it  a  larger  space,  but 
by  enforcing  the  superiority  of  this  consideration  to  every 
other.  Now  this  is  what  I  humbly  conceive  you  have  not 
altogether  done ;  and  I  think,  indeed,  if  I  be  competent 
to  jndge,  you  have  failed  in  two  points ; — in  making  reli- 
gion only  a  subordinate  consideration  to  a  young  man,  and 
iu  not  defining  distinctly  the  essentials  of  religion. 

I  would  ask  you,  then,  in  what  way  you  so  impress 
religion  on  the  mind  of  your  son,  as  one  would  expect 


* 
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that  penoD  would  impKai  it  who  was  cooa/dams^kMltM 
was  of  the  fir»t  importance.    Bo  yoa  instruct  Ua  to4am 
ixscasionallj,  when  his  leisure  may  permit,  la  plawi  aiA 
.^iMWt  meditation  ?    Do  yon  direct  him  to  make  nl^^fen 
|lb«  «lie  great  aimand  end  of  his  being  i    Doyiwi  fithaiB 
iiim  to  frequent  private  and  earnest  pray^  tp  llip  SpMt 
of  Holiness^  that  he  would  sanctiiy  ail  Us  4MigiJI 
you  teach  him  that  the  praiie,  or  the  censnrej  tlM 
latioo  or  the  contempt  of  the  world,  is  of  little  impiifc   \ 
wee  J  so  as  his  heart  be  right  before  the  QmstJniigaj 
J)o  you  tell  him  that»  as  his  reason  now  opeiM^  haraluiBM 
gradually  withdraw  from  the  gayer  and  occasiooally  asoM 
nnlicenped  diversions  of  the  world«-the  ballrroomt  tfM 
theatrej  and  the  public  ooncert,  in  order  that  he  wmf 
abstract  his  mind  more  from  the  too«fiiscinating  detigjk^ 
of  life,  and  fit  himself  for  the  new  scene  of  existenflSfe 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  open  upon  his  view  i    No»  'Mm 
dam,  I  think  you  do  not  do  this.    Yon  tell  him  then  ia^ 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  persons  who,  though,  they  maa^ 
well,  are  over  strict  in  their  religious  performancea.    Yim 
tell  him,  that  assemblies,  dances,   theatres,  aia.«lefl»ot 
amusements,  though  you  couple  the  fine  arts  wjlb.lihaa^ 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  such  company.    1,  .bx%-  mm 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  fine  arts.    Poetiy^ 
}ng,  and  music,  are  amongst  my  most  delicious  and 
test  pleasures  ;  and  happy,  indeed,  do  I  feel,  when  I 
make  even  these  contribute  to  the  great  end,  ancMflW 
my  soul  from  its  sphere,  to  fix  it  on  its  Maker  aad-Bfr 
deemer.     I  am  fond,  too,  of  tragedy ;  and  though  I  do  toot 
find  it  with  so  much  purity  and  chastity  ia  Sbakespewf 
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Ul  ihe  ttU  Greek  draoiatkliy  ^  I 'know  faoir  to  appre- 
c^te  its  beauties  in  him  too.  Berides  thete,  I  have  h 
Akxouaaod  other  amasementa  of  the  most  refined  nature, 
t  leitker  tbeatreif,  balls^  or  card  tables.  The  4lte»* 
not  in  itsdf  ao  timnofal  instiUitieBj  bnt  ia  its  pv^' 
t  slate  it  is ;  iaad  1-feel  Aiushibr  an  ancenrnpted^  frank 
.^  SowttmeOf  who  is  permitted  to  visit  this  stew  of  U- 
usaeHi  impadeace,  and  Tice.  Your  plan  seems  to 
this  r—Teach  a  boy  to  lead  an  honest  upright  life,  and 
jto  ^da  bis  ddty,  and  he  wiH  gain  the  good  will  of  God  by 
Ibe  ¥siy  tenor  of  his  actions.  This  it,  indeed,  an  easy 
lied  ef  religion,  for  it  JapoAwi  no  uy^'-Aemal;  bnt  trae 
adigion  does  involve  setf-denial.  The  inference  is  ob* 
I  say  it  involves  no  srif-denial;  because  a  weU^ 
sensible  lad  will  see  so  many  inconveniences  in 
jrieions  indnlgences,  that  he  will  cbuse  die  virtuous  by  a 
amtnial  cflfort  of  the  understanding ;  and  so,  according  to 
this  system,  he  will  ensure  heaven  by  the  soundness  of  his 
yoiicy  and  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding. 

Admitting  diis  to  be  a  true  doctrine^  Christianity  has 
been  of  no  material  service  to  mankind ;  and  the  Son  of 
Ckid  might  have  spared  bis  blood  ;  for  the  heathens  knew 
all  this,  and  not  only  knew  it,  but  many  of  them  put  it 
into  pnctice.  What  then  has  Christianity  done  i — Bnt 
the  scripture  teaches  us  tbe  reverse  of  this :  it  teaches  us 
to  give  God  our  whole  heart,  to  live  to  him,  to  pray  con* 
tinually,  and  to  fix  our  affections,  not  on  things  temporal, 
\mt  on  things  eternal.  Now,  I  ask  you,  whether,  with* 
ent  any  sophistry,  or  any  perversion  of  the  meaning  of 
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wordti  yoa  cao  reconcile  thii  with  your  religious  kutru^^ 
tion  to  your  son  ? 

•  't.  ■• 

-''^ftbiak^  likewise,  that  yon  do  not  define  the  rfffntwh 
of  rdigion  distinctly.    We  are  either  saved  fay  the  atonA . 
ment  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  we  are  not ;  ^mitd  if  wa  «m^  thcs- 
all  men  arc  necessarily  saved,  or  some  are 
saved  ;  and  if  some  are  not  saved,  it  must  be  from 
either  existing  in  the  individuals  themselves,  or  frooi 
causes  existing  in  the  oeconomy  of  God's  dispeBsatkms^ 
Now,  Madam,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  died .  for 
all ;  but  we  grant  that  all  are  not  saved.    Why  tbca 
some  not  saved  i   It  is  because  they  do  not  act  in  a 
ner  worthy  of  God's  favour !    Then  a  man's  salvation  de& 
pends  upon  his  actions.     But  we  are  told  in  Scripturs^ 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  his  actions-^''  By  faith  ara 
^'.ye  saved,  without  the  works  of  the  law  :^ — therefore  it 
either  must  depend  on  some  other  efibrt  of  the  creatore  . 
or  on  the  will  of  the  Creator.     I  will  not  diq»ute  the 
question  of  Calvinism  with  you ;  I  will  grant  that  Cal» 
vinism  is  indefensible ;  but  this  all  must  concede  who  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  to  be  saved  by  fisith  oaly 
through  Jesus   Christ.    I  ask,   therefore,  whether  you 
have  taught  this  to  your  son ;  and  I  ask  whether  there  is 
one  trait  in  your  instructions,  in  common  with. the  hvB« 
bling^  self-denying  reii.Liion  taught  by  the  Apostles^  ijf, 
the  homilies  of  our  church,,  and  by  all  the  reformeail 
The  chief  argument  of  the  latter  against  the   Ronisll 
church,  >vas  tlicir  asserting  the  validity  of  works,     tiowg 
what  ideas  must  your  son  have  of  Christian  faith  i    Yi 
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my^  that  even  Shaketpear^i  AAamkm  were   beSeeen; 
Ad  he  is  given  to  undentandj  that  he  is  a  good  Chris* 
.  iamxk,  if  he  do  his  duly  to  his  master  and  fellows^  go  to 
cbuirii-  efeiy  Sunday,  and  keep  clear  of  enthmiasim 
And -what  has  Jesus  Christ  to  do  with  yonr  syslem?  an4 
wheie  is  that  faiik  .banished^  of  which  every  page  of 
ive  is  M  ?-*Can  this  be  right  i    «'  Clotei  deooHotT 
'Ae  means  of  attaining  faith ;  and  humble  prayer  is  the 
means  of  arriving  at  fervency  in  religion,  without 
«Bthnsiasm.    Yon  condemn  Sociuianism ;  but  I  ask  yon 
where  Jesus  Christ  appears  in  your  scheme,  and  where 
Ae  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  even  his  names,  are 
Inished  from  it  ? 


TO  MR  P.  THOMPSON. 

Nottingbam,  April  8th,  180^. 
DBAR  SIB, 

I  smcBBBLT  beg  your  pardon  for  my  ungrateful 
disregard  of  your  polite  letter.  The  iutervening  period 
lias  been  so  much  taken  up,  on  the  oue  hand,  by  ill 
bealth,  and  on  the  other,  by  occupations  of  the  most 
indispensible  kiod^  that  I  have  neglected  almost  all  my 
I,  and  you  amongst  the  rest.    I  am  now  at  Not^ 
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lingbsm^  a  truant  from  8tady,  and  a  rejected  TOtaiy  afr  tht 
•brine  of  Health ;  a  few  days  "will  bring  me  back  lo  th<| 
margin  of  the  Canij  and  bury  me  once  more  in  .the  ]mg, 
tontine  of  college  ezercisest  Before^  boweva,  i  am  a^te 
a  man  of  boitle  and  occupation^  I  snatch  a  Stm  moineiii| 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  shall  be  gratified  by  jHmi^  coiaoiF 
spondence^  and  how  greatly  I  think  myself 
your  esteeming  mine  worth  asking  for. 

The  little  sketch  of  your  past  occupations  and  preaesi 
punuits  interested  me.  Cultivate,  with  all  asudnity, 
the  taste  for  letters  which  you  possess.  It  wtll^be  « 
source  of  exquisite  gratification  to  you<:  and  if  difocto^ 
as  it  ought  to  be^  and  I  hope  as  it  will  be  directed^  it  wiJH 
be  more  than  gratification^  (if  we  understand  pleasnif 
alone  by  that  word)  since  it  will  combine  with  it  utilitj 
of  the  highest  kind*  If  polite  letters  were  merely  inatnr 
mental  in  cheering  the  hours  of  elegant  leisure,  in  aflford^ 
iog  refined  and  polished  pleasures,  uncontaminated  with 
gross  and  sensual  gratifications,  they  would  still  be  va* 
luable ;  but  in  a  degree  infinitely  less  than  when  tfaey 
are  considered  as  the  handmaids  of  the  virtues,  the  cor- 
rectors as  well  as  the  adorners  of  society.  But  ttteratare 
has,  of  late  years,  been  prostituted  to  all  the  purpoaea  of 
the  bagnio.  Poetry,  in  particular,  arrayed  in  hcr.omt 
bewitching  colours,  has  been  taUgbt  to  exercise  the  ffl^ 
of  the  Leno,  and  to  charm  only  that  she  may  dcfm|f« 
The  Muse,  who  once  dipped  her  hardy  wing  ia,^ 
chastest  dews  of  Castaiia,  and  spoke  nothing  but  wk«lt 
bad  a  tendency  to  confirm  and  invigorate  the  moaly 
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lAsnr  of  e  Turtuous  miiid^  now  breathes  only  the  vohip* 
iMQft  langnishingt  of  die  harlot,  and,  like  the  brood  of 
Ciice,  toBches  her  charmed  chorda  with  a  grace,  that, 
wfaSfl  il  lavithes  the  ear,  deludes  and  beguiles  the  Moact 
K  oiB'  to  witneis  Mr  Moore,  and  the  tribe  of  inutaton^ 
wdUch  hk  iuccew  bat  called  fbrdi,  that  my  itatement  it 
Lofd  Stiangford  has  trodden  faithfully  in  the  steps 
bispatlenu 


I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  poetry,  that  the  good  sense  of 
age  will  scout  this  insidious  school ;  and  what  nay  we 


ji*  expect,  if  Moore  and  Lord  Straogford  apply  theo^ 
mIvcs  to  a  chaster  mnse  ?-— They  are  both  ihen  of  onooca^ 
mon  powers.  Yon  may  remember  the  reign  of  Darwinian 
poetry,  and  the  fopperies  of  Delia  Crosca.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  school  of  SimpUcky,  in  which  Wordsworth, 
Sonthey,  and  Coleridge,  are  so  deservedly  eminent.  I 
think  that  the  new  tribe  of  poets  endeavour  to  combine 
these  two  opposite  sects^  and  to  unite  richness  of  lan- 
^age,  and  warmth  of  colouring,  with  simplicity  and  pa- 
thos. They  have  certainly  succeeded ;  but  Moore  unhap- 
pily wished  to  be  a  Catullus^  and  from  him  has  sprung  the 
licentiousness  of  the  new  school.  Moore's  poems  and  his 
translations  will,  I  thinks  have  more  influence  on  the  fe- 
snale  society  of  this  kingdom^  than  the  stage  has  had  in 
its  wont  periodj  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Ladies  are  not 
ashamed  of  having  the  delectable  Mr  Little  on  their  toi- 
fety  which  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  his  voluptuousness 
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it  considered  as  quite  veiled  by  the  sentimental  garb  in 
which  it  is  clad.  But  voloptuousness  is  not  the  less  dan* 
geruns  for  having  some,  slight  resemblance  of  the  veil  of 
modesty.  On  the  contrary^  her  fascinations  are  infinitdj 
more  powerfhl  in  this  retiring  habit  than  when  she  boldly 
protmdes  herself  on  the  gazer's  eye,  and  open^«8lUta  his 
attention.  The  broad  indecency  of  WycbeUeyi 
contemporaries^  was  not  half  so  dangerou9  as  this  h 
ting  and  half-covered  iTtocA-delicacy^  which  makes  use  of  the 
blnsh  of  modesty  in  order  to  heighten  the  chanasof  Tice. 

Imnst  conclude  somewhat  abruptly,  by  begging  yok 
will  not  punish  my  negligence  towards  you,  by  relanffimp 
the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  from  your  answer*  •  «i 

I  am 

Very  truly  youis^ 

H.  K.  WHITE. 

.  ■ 

Address  to  me,  St  John's  College,  CSambridge. 
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TO  ms  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

fit  Johifi,  1%,  laoc 


MY  DEAR  N^YlLLEj 


# 
# 


Mt  long-delayed  and  very  anciently-promiBed  letter  to 

Charieswortb^  will  reach  him  shortly.    Tell  him  that  I 

|iBve  written  once  to  him  in  Latin ;  but  that  having  torn 

||ba  paper  in  two  by  a  mistake^  I  could  not  summon  reso- 

Intion  to  copy  iu 


^    ■ ' 


I  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  eclat  with  which  he  dispnted 
and  came  oflf  on  so  difficult  a  subject  as  tbe  Nerves  ;  and 
I  beg  hiukf  if  he  have  made  any  discoveries^  to  communi- 
cate them  to  me^  wliOj  being  persecuted  by  these  same 
nerves,  should  be  glad  to  have  some  better  acquaintance 
irith  my  invisible  enemies. 


ti  ^  m 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

St  John'i,  June  aoil^  tMBU 

BEAft  NBVILLC,  *" 

1  RBcsivBD  your  letter  yesterday ;  and  I  hope  jmi'vMi 
not  think  my  past  silence  at  all  in  need  of  apology,  whs 
you  know  that  our  examination  only  closed  on  Saturday, 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  yon,  dMM^  afkr  k 
week's  scmtiny^  I  was  deemed  to  he  the  fint  waUL    I 
had  very  little  hopes  of  arriving  at  so  dntnigiHiM^  #*''' 
station^  on  account  of  my  many  checks  and  intennptioail^*^ ' 
It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  observe  how  all  the  men  ro"^' 
joiced  in  ray  success.    It  was  on  Monday  that  the  ehMsea 
weie  published.    I  am  a  prize-BMOi  belih  in  the  maAieBHi^''' 
tical  and  logical^  or  general  examiaalion,  ani  m  Lslia 
composition. 

Mr  Catton  has  expressed  his  great  8al»factioii>  «l  m^ 
progress ;  and  he  has  offered  to  supply  me  with  a  ptiyate 
tutor  for  the  four  months  of  the  vacation^  free  of  any  ex- 
pence.  This  will  cost  the  college  twelve  or  fifteen  gnineia 
at  least.  My  last  term  bill  amounts  only  to  4L  5t»  Sd.  nfr 
ter  my  exhibitions  are  deducted. 

I  had  engaged  to  take  charge  of  a  few  classical  popfli 

for  a  clergyman  in  Warwickshire,  during  otie  mootfi  of 
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the  vacation,  for  which  I  was  to  receive,  besides  my 
"board,  &c.  8cc.  tea  guineas;  but  Mr  Catton  says  this  is 
a  piece  of  extreme  folfy,  as  it  will  consume  time,  and  do 
me  no  good.  He  told  me,  therefore,  positively,  that  he 
would  sot  give  me  an  exeat,  without  which  no  man  can 
kave  bis  college  for  the  night 


;'  I  caiinot,  therefore,  at  all  events,  visit  Nottingham  with 
[J  aunt,  nor  meet  her  there. 

I  could  now,  if  I  chose,  leave  St  John's  College,  and  go 
.|o  ^<ither  with  great  eclat ;  but  it  would  be  an  unadvise- 
lU^rtep.  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
tbenJlo  elect  me  a  fellow  at  St  JohnV,  ai  my  county  is 
widkr  particular  restrictions.  They  can  give  me  a  fellow- 
ship of  soialler  value,  but  I  had  rather  get  one  at  another 
college :  ai  all  events,  the  smaller  colleges  will  be  glad  to 
elect  me  from  St  John's. 


With  regard  to  cash,  I  manage  pretty  well^  though  my 
fund  is  at  present  at  its  lowest  ebb.  My  bills^  however, 
are  paid ;  and  I  have  no  occasion  for  money^  except  as  a 
private  convenience.  The  question  therefore  is,  whether 
it  will  be  more  inconvenient  to  you  than  convenient  to  me 
£or  you  to  replenish  my  purse.  Decide  impartially.  I  have 
not  dUawn  npon  my  mother  since  Christmas,  except  for 
tbe  expeoce  of  my  journey  up  from  Nottingham  to  Cam- 
bridge; qor  do  I  mean  to  do  it  till  next  Christmas,  when, 

yoi,.  1.  Q 
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as  I  have  ordered  a  suit  of  clothe^  I  shall  hme  9  goo4 
many  calls  for  money* 

|jet  me  iiave  along  letler  from  you  80on# 


TO  HIS  AUNT.* 

St  John's.  Csmbridg^  Jam  €di,  1  too. 

HT  DBAR  AUNT, 

I  AM  at  length  once  more  settled  in  my  rooms  at  Cam* 
bridge;  but  I  am  grown  so  idle,  and  so  loxariovsj  mxx  I 
have  been  under  your  handsj  that  I  cannot  read  with  hslf 
my  usual  diligence. 

1  hope  you  concluded  the  Christmas  holidays  on  Moo- 
day  evening  with  the  customary  glee ;  and  I  hope  my 
uncle  was  well  enough  to  partake  of  your  merriment 
Yon  must  now  begin  your  penitential  days,  after  so  much 
riot  and  feasting;  and,  with  your  three  litde  prattieis 
around  you,  I  am  sure  your  evenings  will  flow  pleasantly 
by  your  own  fire«side.  Visiting  and  gaiety  arev  very  well 
by  way  of  change ;  but  there  is  no  enjoyment  so  lasting  as 
that  of  one's  own  family.  Elizabeth  will  soon  be  old 
enough  to  amuse  you  with  her  conversation;  and,  I  tiustj 

*  This  letter  is  misplaced,  not  faaviog  been  received  in  time  to  he  iarf 
0erted  in  right  order. 
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jwk  wjm  tajkd  ^vory  oppprtaaity  of  teaching  her  to  put 
the  eight tftlDe  on  tbiags,  and  to  exercise  her  own  good- 
seotte.    li  is  ama^g  how,  soon  a  child  may  become  a 
real  comforlb  tp  its  mother  and  how  mudi  even  young 
miods  will  farm  habits  of  affection  towards  those  who 
treat  tbeyi  ,hbe  r(»iafxaUe  brings,  capable  of  seeing  the 
Tight  and itbe.wrpng; of  themselves.  A  very  little  girl  may 
be  made  to  understand  that  there  are  some  things  which 
are  pleasant  and  amusing,  which  are  still  less  worthy  of 
atlcatioo  thtfi   otbeia   more   disagreea.ble ,  and  painful. 
QliMQeQ  Are,  in  generid^  fond  of  little  ornaments  of  dress^ 
especially  females ;  and  though  we  may  allpw  th^m  to  be 
eleiated  with  their  trifling  splendours,  yet  we  should  not 
fti^  to  nemind  themj,  that;  although  people  may  admire 
Ifaeif  4mi»  ye(  i  tb^y  will  ^n^ire  them  much  more  for 
their  good  sense,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  generosity  of 
diaposition.    Children  are  very  quick-sighted  to  discern 
whether  yon  approve  of  them,  and  they  are  very  proud 
of  yovr  Approbation  when  they  think  you  bestow  it :  we 
ihoaJd  therefore  be  careful  how  we  praise  them,  and  for 
what.    If  we  praise  their  dress,  it  should  be  slightly,  and 
as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  very  small  importance ;  but  we 
should  never  let  any  mark  of  consideration,  or  goodness 
of  heart,  in  a  child,  pass  by»  without  some  token  of  ap- 
probation.   Still  we  must  never  praise  a  child  too  much, 
nor  too  warmly,  for  that  would  beget  vanity ;  and  when 
praiae  is  moderately,  yet  judiciously  bestowed,  a  child  va- 
lues it  more,  because  it  feels  that  it  is  just    I  don't  like 
punishments.    Yon  will  never  torture  a  child  into  duty  i 
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but  a  sensible  child  will  dread  the  frown  of  a  jadicioai 
mother^  more  than  all  the  rods,  dark  rooms,  and  scolding^ 
school-mistresses  in  the  universe.  We  should  teach  our 
children  to  make  friends  of  us,  to  communicate  all  their 
thoughts  to  us ;  and  while  their  innocent  prattle  will 
amuse  us,  we  shall  find  many  opportunities  of  teaching 
them  important  truths,  almost  without  knowing  ib  •  •    ■  • 

I  admire  all  your  little  ones,  and  I  hope  to  see  Elisa- 
beth one  day  an  accomplished  and  sensible  girL  Give  my 
love  to  them,  and  tell  them  not  to  forget  their  coaun 
Henry)  who  wants  a  housekeeper  at  college ! 

Though  I  have  written  so  long  a  letter,  I  am,  indead^ 
offended  with  you,  and  I  dare  say  yon  know  the 
very  welU 


P.S.  Whenever  you  are  disposed  to  write  a  lettOTi 

think  of  me. 
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TO  HIS  SISTER. 

^  ,  .  St /ohn%  June  S5tb|  1806. 

i  llT  DSAB  SlSTERj 

r'  •  ♦  ♦ 

ft:.  Thb  inteUigence  you  gave  me  of  Mr  Forest's  illnesSj 
fcc*  &e.  cannot  affect  me  in  any  way  whatever.  The 
itership  of  the  school  must  be  held  by  a  clergyman; 
I  very  well  recollect  that  he  is  restrained  from  hold- 

i:  ing  any  cnracyj  or  other  ministerial  office*  The  salary  is 
not  so  large  as  you  mention ;  and  if  it  were^  the  place 
wonid  scarcely  be  an  object  to  me;  fori  am  very  certain^ 
that  if  I  chuse^  when  I  have  taken  my  degree,  I  may  have 
lialf  a  dozen  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  university,  with  a 
salaiy  of  lOCd.  per  annum,  which  would  be  more  respect- 
able, and  more  consonant  to  my  habits  and  studies,  than 
drilling  the  fry  of  a  trading  towu,  in  learning  which  they 
do  not  know  how  to  value.  Latin  and  Greek  are  nothing 
like  so  much  respected  in  Nottmgham  as  Wingate's 
Arithmetic* 


It  is  well  for  you  that  you  can  still  enjoy  the  privilege 
€(  sitting  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  wants 
of  others,  in  these  respects,  will,  perhaps,  teach  you  how 
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to  value  the  blessing.  All  our  comforts^  and  almost  dl 
our  hopes,  here  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  socceeding  hour. 
Death  is  always  at  haud  to  bereave  ns  of  scyne  dear  con- 
nection, or  to  snatch  us  away  from  those  who  may  need 
our  counsel  and  protection*  I  do  not  see  how  any  person, 
capable  of  reflection,  can  live  easily  and  fearlessly  in 
these  circumstances,  unless  he  have  a  well-grounded  OOB^ 
fidence  in  the  providing  care  of  the  Almighty,  and  a 
strong  belief  that  his  hand  is  in  every  event,  and  that  it 
is  a  hand  of  mercy.  The  chances  and  changed  of  mortal 
life  are  so  many  and  various,  thut'  a  per^n  cannot  possi* 
bly  fortify  himself  agahfst  the  cohtingeade*^  of  tiftuiflrf 
withont  some  such  hold  as  this,  on  which  t6  repose  amiiillt 
the  contetiding  gales  of  doubt  -and  apprehension.-  Tbli 
t  say  a«  affecting  the  present  life  t-^nt  vie#s  of  tbd  Hf^ 
tore  tan  uev^  be'  secure,  thfey  can  n^ver  ht  febmfotfaMil 
or  caltii,:witltot3t^  a  s6lM  faith  io  th6  H^deem^r.-  Melt 
mray  reasoi  vabmri'the  divine  beneVdtencTe)  the  dertatnty 
of  a  I'tttur^  itftfte;  and  the  f>t^rt><Me  meab^of  propiHtatiog 
the  Great  Judge,  btft  their  specHlsitiod^^iU  onty  entangle 
tbem  in  the  niazes'of  doubl>  perplexity,  and  alarm,  unte^ 
they  found  theii^  hopes  oh  that  blulis  wlilch  Ahall  ontstMd 
the  tide  of  ag^6.  If  wfe  take  thi?  awlay,  the  poor  berrk^of 
mortality  loses  iU  only  stay,  kkd  we  steer  dt  nmdotn,'ti^ 
know  not  how,  we  know  not  whither :  the  religion  of  Je* 
sus  Christ  is  strength  ixi  the  weak,  and  wisdom  to  the 
unwise.  It  requires  no  preparative  of  learning  nor 
study,  but  is,  if  po^stUe,  more  obviotrs  and  ^ea^y  to  the 
illiterate  than  to  the  erudite.  No  man,  therefore,  bad  aojr 
excuse  if  he  neglect  it.    The  way  is  plain  befoire  fain^ 
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mid  he  in  iavited  to  enter.    He  has  only  to  kneel  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross^  and  cry^  with  the  poor  publican^  ''  Lord 
harwe  mercy  upon  me^  a  miserable  sinner."    If  he  do  thisj 
and  examine  his  own  hearty  and  mortify  the  body  of  sin 
'^ifhm  him^  as  far  as  he  is  able^  humbly  and  earnestly 
imploring  the  asaistance  of  Gtod's  holy  spirit,  we  cannot 
^i^Mitt  but  he  will  meet  with  the  approbation  and  assist- 
^■■^^  of  the  Almighty.     In  this  path  we  must  all  tread. 
**^    this  path  I  hope  that  you,  my  dear  Sister,  are  now 
t^^oceeding.     You  have  children  ;  to  whom  can  you  com- 
^^t  them,  should  Providence  call  you  hence,  with  more 
%mfidence  than  the  meek  and  benevolent  Jesus  ?  What 
kgacy  can  you  leave  them  more  certainly  profitable,  than 
tiie  prayers  of  a  pious  mother  i  And  if,  taught  by  your  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  by  your  instructions,  they  should  be- 
come themselves  patterns  of  a  holy  and  religious  life,  how 
sweetly  will  the  evening  of  your  days  shine  upon  your 
head,  as  you  behold  them  treading  in  those  ways  which 
you  know,  by  experience,  to  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and 
peace!  I  need  not  press  this  subject.    I  know  you  feel 
all  that  I  say,  and  more  than  I  can  express.    I  only  fear 
t&at  the  bustle  of  family  cares,  as  well  as  many  anxieties 
of  nundon  other  accounts,  should  too  much  divert  you 
from  these  important  objects.    Let  me  only  remind  you, 
tbat  the  prayers  of  the  afflicted  are  particularly  accept- 
able to  God.    The  sigh  of  the  penitent  is  not  too  light  to 
leach  bis  ear.    The  eye  of  God  is  fixed  as  intently  upon 
your  soul  at  all  times,  as  it  is  upon  the  revolution  of  the 
-iMayenly  bodies  and  the  regulation  of  systems.   God  sur- 
veys all  things,  and  he  contemplates  them  with  perfect 
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aitention ;  and,  consequently,  he  is  as  intently  boiiTenaiit 
about  the  smallest  as  aboot  the  greatest  things.  For  if 
be  were  not  as  perfectly  intent  on  the  soul  of  an  indivi- 
doal  being  as  he  is  about  the  general  concerns  of  the  ani- 
verse,  then  he  would  do  one  thing  less  perfectly  ihaa  ano* 
ther :  which  is  impossible  in  God. 

•      •      •      •  ■.«» 


'.t.  \ 


•  ■» 


TO  HIS  MOTHER. 


St  John's,  July  9tb,  itoek ' 

MT  DEAR  MOTHER, 

I  HAVE  scarcely  time  to  write  you  a  long  letter;  bat 
the  pleasing  nature  of  my  intelligence  will^  I  bope^  amke 
up  for  its  shortness. 

After  a  week's  examination,  I  am  decided  to  lie  the 
first  man  of  my  year  at  St  John's:  an  hononr  I-hM 
scarcely  hoped  for,  since  my  reading  has  been  lo  TCigr 
broken  and  interrupted.  The  contest  was  very  stiffs  aad 
the  men  all  acquitted  themselves  very  weL  W«  had 
thirteen  men  in  the  JhrU  clan,  though  there  are  aeUoM- 
more  than  six  or  eight  who  attain  that  rank  in  commoQ' 
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I  hvre  learned  also^  that  I  am  a  ptize^maQ  in  classical 
'Composition,  though  I  do  not  yet  know  whereabouts  I 
stand.    It  is  reported  that  here  too  I  am  first 

Before  it  was  known  that  I  was  the  fint  man,  Mr<2at» 

•ton,  our  college  tutor,  told  me  that  he  was  so  satisfied 

with  the  manner  in  which  I  had  passed  through  the  exa- 

jnination,  that  if  I  chose  to  stay  up  during  the  summer,  I 

should  have  a  private  tutor  in  the  mathematics,  and  that 

it  should  be  no  expence  to  mc.    I  could  not  hesitate  at 

such  a  proposal,  especially  as  he  did  not  limit  the  time 

fer  my  keeping  the  private  tutor,  but  will  probably  conti- 

irae  it  as  long  as  I  like.    You  may  estimate  the  value  of 

diis  favour,  when  I  tell  you  that  a  private  tutor,  for  the 

whole  vacation,  will  cost  the  college  at  least  twelve  or  fou&» 

teen  guineas,  and  that  during  term  time  they  receive  ten 

guineas  the  term. 

1  cannot  of  course  leave  the  college  this  summery  even 
for  a  week,  and  shall  therefore  miss  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing my  amit  G at  Nottingham.    I  have  written  to 

her. 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  the  joy  all  the 
men  seemed  to  feel  at  my  success.  I  had  been  on  a  wa- 
ter ejBcnnion,  with  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
iuid  some  ladies,  and  just  got  home  as  the  men  were  as- 
sembliiig  for  supper ;  you  can  hardly  conceive  with  what 
piesfore  they  all  flocked  round  me,  with  the  most  hearty 
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Gongralalationsj  and  I  fomid  that  many  of  them  had  ly^ttt 
seeking  me  all  over  the  college^  in  order  to  be  the  fint  to 
communicate  the  good  tidings. 


•  •  *. 


TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

StJolm'if,Jidy,l8O0i, 

MY  DEAB  FBIEND^ 

I  HAVE  good  and  very  bad  news  to  commnnicftte  to 
you.  Good,  that  Mr  Catton  has  given  me  an  exhibi- 
tion, which  makes  me  up  a  clear  income  of  63l.  per  an- 
num, and  that  I  am  consequently  more  than  independ- 
ent; barl,  that  I  have  been  very  ill,  notwithstanding 
regular  and  steady  exercise.  Last  Saturday  morning  I 
rose  early,  and  got  up  some  rather  abstruse  problems  in 
mechanics  for  my  tutor,  spent  an  hour  with  him,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  got  my  breakfast,  and  read  the  Greek 
History  (at  breakfast)  till  ten,  then  sat  down  to  decypher 
some  logarithm  tables.  I  think  I  had  not  done  any  thing 
at  them,  when  I  lost  myself.  At  a  quarter  past  elevisi 
my  laundress  found  me  bleeding  in  four  different  placfes 
in  my  face  and  head,  and  insensible.  I  got  up,  aAtf 'Stag- 
gered about  the  room,  and  she,  being  frightened,  ran 
away,  and  told  my  Gyp  to  fetch  a  surgeon.    Before  lie 
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^teic,  I  was  sallying  out  with  my  flannel  gown  on^  and  my 
^t^demical  gown  over  it :  be  made  me  put  on  my  coat^ 
lu&^th^ii  I  went  to  Mr  Parish's :  he  opened  a  vein^  and 
my  recollection  returned*  My  own  idea  was^  that  I  had 
ii^nen  oat  of  bed,  and  so  I  told  Mr  Parish  at  first ;  but  t 
kAerwards  remembered  that  I  had  been  to  Mr  Fiske,  and 
Itteakfosted; . 

Mr  Ca'tton  has  insisted  on  my  consulting  Sir  Isaac  Pen- 
nington, and  the  consequence  is,  that  I  am  to  go  through 
a  course  of  blistering,  8cc.  which,  after  the  bleeding,  will 
VnYe  me  weak  enough. 

^'  I  am,  however,  veiy  well,  except  as  regards  the  doc- 
ton ;  and  yesterday  I  drove  into  the  country  to  Saffron 
Walden  in  a  gig.  My  tongue  is  in  a  bad  condition,  from 
^  )nte  which  I  gave  it,  either  in  my  fall,  or  in  the  mo- 
ments of  convulsion.  My  nose  has  also  come  badly  off.  I 
l>elieve  I  fell  against  my  reading  desk.  My  other  wounds 
are  only  mbs  and  scratches  on  the  carpet. 

I  am  ordered  to  remit  my  studies  for  a  while,  by  the 
common  advice  both  of  doctors  and  tutors.  Dr  Penning- 
ton hopes  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  fit.  He  thinks 
it  looks  towards  epilepsy,  of  the  horrors  of  which  malady 
I  have  a  very  full  and  precise  idea ;  and  I  only  pray  that 
Go&'^i^  spare  me  as  respects  my  faculties^  however  else 
it  may  seem  good  to  him  to  afflict  me.  Were  I  my  own 
aiasteo  I  know  how  I  should  act ;  but  I  am  tied  here  by 
iMoids  which  I  cannot  burst.    I  know  that  change  of  place 
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is  ueedfii] ;  but  I  most  not  indalge  in  the  idea*  The  oolf 
lege  mast  not  pay  my  tutor  for  nothing.  Dr  Penningtoa 
and  Mr  Farish  attribute  the  attack  to  a  too  continued 
tension  of  the  faculties.  As  I  am  much  alone  now,  I 
never  get  quite  off  studj,  and  I  thinic  incessantly.  I  know 
nature  will  not  endure  this*  They  both  proposed  my  going 
home,  but  Mr  *  *  did  not  hint  at  it,  althoogfa  much 
cemed ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  home  would  be  a  bad  pit 
for  me  in  my  present  situation.  I  look  round  for  s  resfting 
place,  and  I  find  none.  Yet  there  is  one,  which  1  have 
long  too,  too  much  disregarded,  and  thither  I  most  noir 
betake  myself.  There  are  many  situations  worse  thaai 
mine,  and  I  have  no  business  to  complain.  If  these  A 
flictions  should  draw  the  bonds  tighter  which  hold  me  to 
my  Redeemer,  it  will  be  well. 


You  may  be  assured  that  you  have  here  a  plain 
ment  of  my  case,  in  its  true  colours,  without  any  pallia^ 
tion.  I  am  now  well  again,  and  have  only  to  fear  a  lek 
lapse,  which  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  prevent,  by  a  lelaxap^ 
tion  in  study. 

I  have  now  written  too  much* 

I  am,  veiy  sincerely,  yoms, 

H.K.WHITB. 

P.  S.  I  charge  you,  as  yon  value  my  peace,  not  to  let 
my  friends  hear,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  my  ill- 
aess. 


iss 


TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE 

9ft  John's,  90lh  July,  1806. 

I  HAD  deferred  sitting  down  to  write  to  joa  until  I 
ihoold  have  kisnre  io  tend  you  a  very  long  letter ;  but  as 
that  time  seems  evmy  day  farther  off^  I  shall  beg  your  pa- 
tieoce  no  longer^  but  fill  my  sheet  as  well  as  I  can* 

* 

'  I  matt  first  reply  to  your  queries.    I  beg  pardon  for 
ImviDg  omitted  to  mention  the  receipt  of  the    *    *    *« 
bit,  aa  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  parcel^  I  con^ 
ahidad  that  you  would  understand,  me  to  mean  its  qojh 
tents  aa  specified  in  your  letter. .  But  I  know  the  accu- 
racy of  a  man  of  business  too  well  to  think  your  caution 
strsBge.    As  to  the  college  prizes^  I  have  the  satisfaction 
oC  telling  you  that  I  am  entitled  to  two>  viz.  the  first  for 
the  gen^  examination^  and  one  of  the  first  for  the  cla^ 
sical' composition.  I  say  one  of  the  first  on  this  account*-' 
I  am  put  equal  with  two  others  at  the  top  of  the  list    In 
this  contest  I  had  all  the  men  of  the  three  years  to  con- 
tend withj  and^  as  both  my  equals  are  my  seniors  in  stanch 
iog^  I  have  no  reason  to.be  dissatisfied. 


^  The  Rhetoric  Lecturer  sent  me  one  of  jx\j  Latin  Essays 
to  copy^  for  the  purpose  of  inspection ;  a  compliment 
which  was  paid  to  none  of  the  rest 
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We  three  are  the  only  men  who  are  hononiKj  wiA 
prizes^  so  that  we  have  cut  four  or  five  EtOB-aai|  who  axe 
always  boasting  of  their  classical  alMlity. 

With  regard  to  yoar  visit  here,  I  think  jtoa 'Ml  better 
come  in  term  time^  as  Uie  university  is  quite  emptj,.  ai|| 
Uann  have  nothing  but  the  buildings  to  gaze  at.  Xi^ 
however^  you  can  come  more  conveniently  now  tfaaa 
bereafiter,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  let  this  rarcmn- 
stance  prevent  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  Mr  *  *  with 
yon.  You  may  spend  a  few  days  very  pleasantly  here^ 
even  in  vacation  time,  though  you  will  scarcely  meet  a 
gownsman  in  the  streets. 

I  thought  the  matter  over  about  •  *  *  *,  bnt  I  do  noi 
think  I  have  any  influence  here.  Being  myself  a:yoon|p 
man^  I  cannot,  with  any  chance  of  succesSf  attempt  to  din 
rtct  even  that  interest  which  I  may  claim  with  otfaen. 


The  university  is  the  worst  place  in  the  world  foic  iMluQg 
interest.  The  great  mass  of  men  are  themselves  bnailj 
employed  in  wriggling  themselves  into  places  and  livings; 
and  there  is,  in  general^  too  much  anxiety  for  Mo  ]^  to 
permit  any  interference  for  a  neighbour.  No  & 
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TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

6t  John's,  Ai^.  1809* 
MT  BBAR  MOTHBEy 

I  HAVB  no  besitaUoQ  in  declining  the  firee-scfaooli  oa 
ihe  gronnd  of  its  precluding  the  exercise  of  the  minigte* 

rial  duties.    I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  writing  Mr g 

to  thank  him  for  having  thought  of  ode,  and  to  recom** 
mend  to  his  notice  Mr 


Bnt  do  not  fret  yourself^  my  dear  "^mother ;  in  a  few 
jean  we  shall^  I  hope,  be  in  happier  circumstances,  I 
am  not  loo  sanguine  in  my  expectations^  but  I  shall  cer« 
tainly  be  able  to  assist  you^  and  ray  sisters,  in  a  few  years* 
*  *  *  *•  As  for  Maria  and  Kate,  if  they  succeed  weB- 
in  their  education,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  keep 
a  school  of  a  superior  kind,  where  the  profits  will  be 
greater,  and  the  labour  less.  I  even  hope  that  this  may 
not  be  necessary,  and  t)iat  you,  my  father,  and  they,  may 
come  and  five  with  me  when  I  get  a  parsonage.     Yon 

wouM  be  pleased  to  see  how  comfortably  Mr lives 

with  his  mother  and  sisters,  at  a  snug  little  rectory 
about  ten  miles  from  Cambridge.  So  much  for  castle* 
boilding. 
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TO  MR  •  •  •. 

St  John's,  Aiiig.  15»  18001 

MT  GOOD  FBIBND^ 

I  HAYB  deferred  writing  to  you  until  my  return  from 

Mr 'g,  knowing  how  much  you  would  like  to  hear 

^  from  me  in  respect  to  that  dear  family.    I  am  afraid 

your  patience  haa  heen  tried  by  this  delay^  and  I  trust  to 
this  circumstance  alone  as  my  excuse. 

My  hours  have  seldom  flowed  so  agreeably  as  they 

did  at  S ,  nor  perhaps  have  I  made  many  visits 

which  have  been  more  profitable  to  me  in  a  rdigious 

sense.    The  example  of  Mr will,  I  hope,  stimulate 

me  to  a  faithful  preparation  for  the  sacred  office  to  which 
I  am  destined.  I  say  afaUl^al  preparation,  because  I 
fear  I  am  apt  to  deceive  myself  with  respect  to  my  pre- 
sent pursuits,  and  to  think  I  am  only  labouring  for  the 
honour  of  God,  when  I  am  urging  literary  labours  to.  a 
degree  inconsistent  with  duty  and  my  real  interests*     Mr 

is  a  good  and  careful  pastor ;  my  heart  has  seldom 

been  so  full  as  when  I  have  accompanied  him  to  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  or  have  heard  his  affectionate  ad^ 
dresses  to  the  attentive  crowd,  which  fills  his  school-room 
on  Sunday  evening. — He  is  so  earnest,  and  yet  so  sober, 
so  wise,  and  yet  so  simple!  You,  my  dear  R ,  are 

now  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  sacred  office,  and  I 

1 


^ 
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mcerefy  pray  tbat  you  amy  ba  siimulbiecl  to  follow  after 
the  ptUtra  ^f  our  ezeelleat  firioid.    You  mkj  have  Mf 

' *'&  zeal^botyDUfWiU  deed  bis  leaniiiig  and  hU  judgw 

meat, to  teaiper  it,     Reiaeiiiber^  thai  it  is  a  work  of 

much  noce  self-demial^  fov  a  man  of  active  babtiB  to  sob* 

mit  to  a  course  of  patidit  study,  tban  to  suffei  many 

piivatioBs  /or  CSirist's  sake.    In  the  latter  ike  heart  n 

warmly  interested ;  the  othef  is  the  slow  and  onsatisfao* 

tory  labour  of  the  hc^  tedious  ia  its  progrett>  and  uncer* 

tain  in  its  prodiKe.    Yet  .there  is  a  pleasuve,  gveai  and  in^ 

describajble  pleasure,  in  mnUjfied  study  :  \k^  nwWe  weari^ 

aome  the*  toi},  the  sweeter  will  it  be  to^  those  who  sit  down 

wiih  a  /^bdued  and  palkut  spirit,  eool^nt  to  undergo 

mttcb^tediuiaaod  fali^guej  for  the  hoBomr  of  God's  mi|u>« 

stfj.  Reading,  however  dsy,  soon  becomes  imeiestiog,  if 

we  pursue  it  with  a  resolute  spiiit  of  itiv^tigatkiin,  and  a 

deteraoonate  purpose  of  UttHreiBgUy  masfeeriog  what  we 

are  about    You  cannot  take  up  die  vunost  tiresome  book^ 

on  the  most  tir^K>me  subject^  abd  read  it  vTith  fixed  at^ 

tentioo  for  an  hour,  bat  yo» fedla  desire  to  go  on ;  aod 

here  I  wQpId  exhort  yaa,  wh^^er.yoH  feed,  read  it  ac«* 

coratelj  and  thoroogblyai  aod  uevorto  pass  over  any 

thing,  however  mipute^wtlich.  you.  do  oot  qpite  compre* 

bend.    Thif^iv  the  only  wo;  to  become  reaUy  learned; 

and  to  m^  your  studies  satisfactory  and  productive,    if 

\  were  capable  of  difectiag  your  course  of  reading,  \ 

diould  recpmmj^d   jipa    to  .  peruBe-  Butler's  -  f^oalogy, 

Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  Prideaux  and  Shuckford's 

CanaexioBS,   fnd  Milner's  Church  History,  century  for 

centat^^  along  with    Mosheim's  Ecclesiasticfd  History. 

vol.  1.  B 
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The  latter  is  learned^  concise,  clear,  and  written  in  good 
scliolastic  Latin.  Study  the  Ghronology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and,  as  a  mean  of  making  it  interesting,  trace 
oot  the  completion  of  the  prophecies.  Read  yonr  Greek 
Testament  with  the  nicest  accuracy,  tracing  ereiy  word 
to  its  root,  and  seeking  ont  the  foil  force  of  particular 
expressions,  by  reference  both  to  Parkharstakd-ficapDla* 
The  derivation  of  words  will  throw  great  light  on  Atoiy 
parts  of  the  New  Testament :  thus,  if  we  know  that  the 
word  hmiuns,  a  deacon,  comes  from  im  and  M^9m,  to 
bustle  about  in  the  dust,  we  shall  have  a  foHer  notion 
of  the  humility  of  those  who  held  the  office  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  In  reading  the  Old  Testament,  wherever 
you  find  a  passage  obscure,  turn  to  the  Septuagint,  which 
will  often  clear  up  a  place,  better  than  fifty  commentir 
tors.  Thus,  in  Joel,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  called  **  a  dm/ 
qf  gloominess,  a  day  of  darknast  and  of  doudi,  Kka  Ik 
mornw^  qn'ead  upon  the  mountains,'*  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction. Looking  at  the  Septuagint^  we  find  that  the 
passage  is  mispointed,  and  that  the  latter  metaphor  is 
applied  to  the  people:  ^*  A  people  great  and  strong,  like 
the  morning  spread  upon  the  mountains."  Hie  Scptoa- 
gint  is  very  easy  Greek,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  Greek 
Testament ;  and  a  little  practice  of  this  kind  will  hdp 
you  in  your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  make  joa 
a  good  critic.  I  perceive  your  English  style  is  veiy  un- 
polished, and  I  think  this  a  matter  of  great  moment*  I 
should  recommend  you  to  read,  and  imitate  aa  neaily  as 
you  can,  the  serious  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Spectator,  particularly  those  on  the  Ubiqui^  oF  the  Deitj'. 
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Aeciiitom  yourself  to  write  down  your  thonghUi  and  to 
polish  the  style  some  time  after  composition^  when  you 
bai^  forgotten  the  expression.  Aim  at  conciseness^  neat^ 
nets,  and  clearness;  never  make  use  of ^fine  or  vu^ar 
words*     Avoid  every  epithet  which  does  not  add  grmify 

^  to  the  idea^  for  every  addition  of  this  kind,  if  it  do  not 
^...streiigtheiiy  weakens  the  sentiment;  and  be  cautious  never 

,^_,.;||l^  express  by  two  words,  what  you  can  do  as  well  by  one : 
^,.  a  multiplicity  of  words  only  hides  the  sense,  just  as  a  su- 
perabundance of  clothes  does  the  shape*    Thus  much  for 

^^^   studies. 


*• 
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.  I  recommend  you  to  pause,  and  consider  much  and 
wdl  on  the  subject  of  matrimony.  You  have  heard  my 
sentiments  with  regard  to  a  rich  wife ;  but  I  am  much 
too  young,  and  too  great  an  enthusiast,  to  be  even  a  to- 
lerable counsellor  on  a  point  like  this.  You  must  think 
foir  yourself,  and  consult  with  prudent  and  pious  people, 
whose  years  have  taught  them  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
world,  and  whose  experience  has  instructed  them  in  that 
of  the  world  to  come.  But  a  little  sober  thought  is  worth 
a  world  of  advice.  You  have,  however,  an  iufallible  ad- 
viser, and  to  his  directions  you  may  safely  look.  To  him 
I  commend  all  your  ways. 

I  have  one  ob<^ervation  to  make,  which  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  in  me ;  it  is,  that  you  fall  in  love  too  readily.  I 
htLfe  no  notion  of  a  man's  having  a  certain  species  of 
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affection  for  iwo  women  at  once.  I  am  afraid  jchi  let 
your  admiratioD  outrun  your  judgneai  in  the  outoety  iad 
then  come 8  the  demmiment  and  its  attendant,  ditappoinW 
ment  and  disgutL  Take  good  heed  you  do  not  do  tbia  in 
marriage;  for«  if  you  do,  there  will  be  great  ri«k  of  your 
snaking  shipwreck  of  your  hopes.  Be  content  to  learn  a 
woman's  good  qualities  as  they  gradvaUy  kvmI.  tl^eoa* 
selves ;  and  do  not  let  your  imagination  adorn  her  wilil 
virtues  and  cliarms  to  which  she  has  no  preteosioii.  I  think 
there  is  often  a  little  disappointment  after  marriage— our 
angels  turn  out  to  be  mere  Eves — but  the  true  way  of 
avoiding,  or,  at  least,  lessening  this  inconvenience^  is  to 
estimate  the  object  of  our  affections  really  as  she  is^  with* 
out  deceiving  oursdves,  and  injuring  her,  by  elevating  her 
above  her  sphere.  This  is  the  way  to  be  happy  in  oiarri. 
age ;  for,  upon  this  plan  our  partners  will  be  continually 
breaking  in  upon  us,  and  delightiag  us  with  some  new 
discovery  of  exceUence ;  while,  upon  the  other  pian^  we 
shall  always  be  finding  that  the  reality  falls  short  of  what 
we  had  so  fondly  and  so  foolishly  imagined. 


Be  very  sedulous  and  very  patient  in  yoor  studies.  Yoa 
would  shudder  at  the  idea  of  obtruding  yourself  on  tbft 
sacred  office  in  a  condition  rather  to  disgrace  than  to 
adorn  it.  St  Paul  is  earnest  in  admonishing  Timothy  to 
give  attention  to  reading :  and  that  holy  apostle  **MiirtTf 
quotes  from  several  of  the  best  authors  among  the 
Greeks.  His  style  is  also  very  elegank,  and  p«l>t^*^  on 
occasion.  He,  therefore,  did  not  think  the  gracea  of 
composition  beneath  his  attention^  as  aome  foolish  aad 


^ 


sen 

%B0rdiit  pieachere  of  the  present  day  are  apt  to  ^.  I 
h«Tc  written  a  loKger  letter  to  you  than  i  expected,  and  I 
BMBt  now  therefore  say^  good  bye. 

i  am 
Veiy  aftctkmatcly  yooni^  » 

J  H.  K.  WHITE. 


TO  fflS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 

St  J6tm\  August  istb,  1800. 

1>BAa  NEVILLE, 

I  CAN  but  just  manage  to  tell  you^  by  this  post,  what  I 
latin  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  even  at  the  expence  of 
8eveu*penee  for  an  empty  sheet,  that  Mr  Catton  has  given 
me  an  exhibition,  which  makes  my  whole  income  sixty 
guineas  a  year.  My  last  term's  bill  was  J 31.  Ids  and  I 
liad  ?!•  123.  to  receive ;  but  the  expences  of  this  vacation 
will  leave  me  bare  until  Christmas^ 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  not  having  solicited  either  this 
or  any  other  of  the  favours  which  Mr  Catton  has  so  li- 
b^ally  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  though  I  have  been  the 
possessor  of  this  exhibition  ever  since  March  last^  yet  Mr 
Catton  did  not  hint  it  to  me  until  this  morning,  when  he 
gave  me  my  bilL 
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I  haye^  or  conne^  signified  to' Mr  Simeon^  that  I  shall 
have  DO  need  whatever  of  the  stipend  which  I  have  hither- 
to received  through  his  hands.    He  was  eztremeij  kind 
on  the  occasion^  and  indeed  his  conduct  towards  me  hai 
ever  been  fatkarhf.    It  was  Mr  *    *    *  who  allowed 
me  201.  per  annum,  and  Mr  Simeon  added  lOL    He  told 
me  that  my  conduct  gave  him  the  most  heaitfiell?^Jby; 
that  I  was  so  generally  respected,  without  having  1(haae 
any  compliances,  as  he  understood,  or  having,  in  any  in- 
stance, concealed  my  principles.     Indeed,  this  is  a  praise  ' 
which  I  may  claim,  though  I  never  conceived  that  it  was 
at  all  an  object  of  praise.     I  have  always  taken  some 
pains  to  let  those  aronnd  me  know  my  religious  senti- 
ments, as  a  saving  of  trouble,  and  as  a  mark  of  that  inde- 
pendence of  opinion,  which,  I  think,  every  one  ought  to* 
assert:  and  as  I  have  produced  my  opinions  with  frank- 
ness and  modesty,  and  supported  them  (if  attacked)  with 
coolness  and  candour,  I  have  never  found  them  any  impe  * 
diment  to  my  acquaintance  with  any  person  whose  ao-'  " 
quaintance  I  coveted. 


aes 


TO  MR  R.  W.  A- 

St  Jolu'i»  Aug.  18tfa,  1806. 

I  AM  glad  to  hear  of  yoar  Toyagea  and  trayeb  tbrongh 
▼arioua  regioos^  and  various  teas,  both  of  this  islaodj  and 
ito  little  sndding  the  Isle  of  Wight 

Many  bair'a-breadth  'scapes  and  perilona  adventures 

5au  must  needs  have  bad,  and  many  a  time^  on  the  ez« 

treme  shores  of  the  souths  must  yon  have  looked  up  with 

tbe  eye  of  intelligent  curiosity,  to  see  whether  the  same 

moon  shone  there  as  in  the  pleasant^  but  now  far  distant 

groves  of  Colwick.     And  now,  my  very  wise  and  tra- 

welled  iriend,  seeing  that  your  bead  is  yet  upon  your 

shoulders,  and  your  neck  in  its  right  natural  position, 

4Uid  seeing  that,  after  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  a 

long  journey,  and  after  being  banged  from  post  to  pillar, 

and  from  pillar  to  post ;  seeing,  I  say,  that  after  all  this, 

you  are  safely  hou^d  once  more  under  your  paternal 

roof,  what  think  you,  if  you  were  to  indulge  your  mind 

as  much  as  you  have  done  your  eyes  and  gaping  muscles? 

A  few  trips  to  the  fountains  of  light  and  colour,  or  to  the 

legions  of  the  good  lady  who  XH^  M)isH  iim  «^tff«' 

m^9fm,  a  ramble  down  the  Galaxy,  and  a  few  peeps  on 

the  uncm^nei  confines  (»H^r  Amrfmh  v^m  ivirMf,  ^m 

m  fimimoC)  of  .iofinite  space,  would  prove,  periiaps^  as 
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delectable  to  yoar  immaterial  part^  as  the  delicious  see* 
saw  of  a  posb-chaise  was  to  your  corporeal ;  or,  if  tbeae 
stherialj  aeronautica}^  mathematical  volutations  should 
displease  you^  perbAps  ii  would  not  be  amiss  to  sauater  a 
few  weeks  on  the  site  of  Troy^  or  to  lay  out  plans  of  an- 
cient history  on  the  debatable  ground  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  Athenians.  There  is  one  Thucydid«s>- wIm  lives 
near,  whQ  will  i^U  yon  all  abomt  the  {daces  yo«  ^sit>  and 
fcbe  great  evMlp  coaneeited  with  lliem :  he  is*  a  seateniioiis 
old  fellow,  very  shrewd  in  his  raoarJcs,  md  •spieaks^ 
moreover,  very  excellent  Greek  at  your  service.  I  know 
«iot  whether  you  have  i^ei  with  a^y  guide  in  the  owise 
of  yo^T  hod%  travels  who  caa  be  Mnpamdto  him.  If 
yoi)  sbpuld  make  ^ome  in  your  way^  cilker  there  or 
iback,  I  shpuld  like  to  g^ve  ypu  a  letter  of  intooduolion  to 
$xk  qU  firiend  of  mine^  whose  qame  ia  Livy^  who,  as  <hr 
as  his.  memory  extends,  will  aviuse  yoi»  with  fteltf 
storie^  and  some  true  history*  Thete  is  auofeher  honest 
fellow  enough  to  whom  I  dare  not  feecMii|pendyDa^  be 
i3  3p  very  crabbed  and  U^rt,  tMud  speidbl  so  muds  ift  epi^ 
g;ram9  and  enigmas,  that  I  am  afiaid  h^  wa.uld  leach  ymi 
to  talk  as  i^niptelligibly  as  himself.  I  dp  not.imean.<ta 
give  you  apy  mori^  advice,  but  I  have  one  ArAMlfotjstft^ 
ly.bich.I  hope  you  will  take  iagood  part;  ife  is.thii^  that  if 
.ypu  setDut  on  this  journey,  yo^  would  please  to.psooeed 
X^itf.et^:  fpr  I  have  be^n  iMMlli9^ted  with  ^emr  S^wig 
mflh  ^(¥>.  ha.ye  tuc«<^  tb^ir  ^q%  Wwanla  Athens  «r 
^opie,  and  trudged  on  manfQlly.for  a  fevi  snile^  Ml 
j|9(beu,t}^eyAvadjtr^i^eU«d  tiU  tb^yrgrew  weaiy^  «nd  worn 
out  a  good  pair  of  slip^^.  \m^  suddcvly  befmm^  dis^ 
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hearlenedi  and  returned  without  any  recompen<^e  for  their 
pains. 

And  now  let  me  assume  a  more  serious  strain,  and  ex- 
hort yon  to  cultivate  jrour  mind  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
You  are  at  a  critical  period  of  your  life,  and  the  habits 
which  you  now  form  will,  most  probaUy,  adbeae  tB  you 
tfiTMglilifiQ.    Iftbcy^betdkUii/ts/IamMNWtb^wll. 


Bi|t  even  4he  oultivslioo  «f  yoor  mind  is  of  minor  im* 
povlattw  to  that;  of  yonv  heart,  your  temper,  and  diapoAh 
Ibn.  Here  I  faave  need  not  to  prtacbf  hot  to  kam.  YcU 
hive  bad  lesa  to  encounter  in  yoor  religious  pgogiess  than 
i  have,  and  your  progress  baa  been  thereftm  greater, 
greater  even  than  your  superior  faculties  would  have  war^ 
rsttted.  I  hate  had  to  ^hl«  baed  with  vanity  at  borne, 
•ad  apidause  abfioad ;  no  wonder  tliat  my  vessel  has  faces 
tossed  aboul,  but  greater  wonder  that  kit  is  yet  ipais  the 
waves.  I  exhort  you  to  pray  with  me,  (and  I  entreat  you 
to  fwffot  iae,>4bat  we  «ay  both  weather  eat  the  stton, 
and  firrive  in  the  haven  of  soi»nd  tranquiUity,  eve» 
sMe  the  grwe. 


We  hare  eU.  fwiticalmr  reason  to  waleh  and  pray,  Icsl 

setf  top  ffmoh  piedomioale.    We  shnnUl  aecnstom  om^ 

^^(aes  to  bold  ^iwr  0wft  eomforts  and  coaveniencea  as  sab- 

aMijnal#  tn  thp.ciomferta  and  oonrentences  of  others  in  all 

tMiIgs ;  nod. >  habit  li»«s  begun  in  Ifttlle  «aMa,  might 

probably  be  extended  without  diffiouiiy  %a  thoae  pf  a 

higher  nature. 

#  •  a  • 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK. 

St  Joiui'i,  I4lh  Sept  1808. 

MY  DBAR  BBNj 

I  CAM  scarcely  write  more  to  700  now  than  just  to  oalffl 
your  uneasiness  on  my  account.  I  am  perfectly  well  again^ 
and  have  experienced  no  recurrence  of  the  fit ;  my  spirits 
too  are  better^  and  I  read  very  moderately.  I  hope  that 
God  will  be  pleased  to  spare  his  rebelUpus  child  {  this 
stroke  has  brought  me  nearer  to  him :  whom  indeed  hfve 
I  for  my  comforter  but  Him  ? 

1  am  still  reading,  but  with  moderation,  as  I  have  been 
during  the  whole  vacation,  whatever  you  may  persist  in 
thinking. 

My  heart  turns  with  more  fondness  towards  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  than  it  did,  and  in  some  degree  I  have 
fornid  consolation.  I  still,  however,  conceive  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  pursue  my  studies  temperately,  and  to  fortify  my- 
self with  Christian  resignation  and  calmness  for  the  worst* 
I  am  much  wanting  in  these  virtues,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
Christian  virtues ;  but  i  know  how  desirable  they  are,  and 
I  long  for  them.  Pray  that  I  may  be  strengthened  and 
enlightened,  and.  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  go  where  dntf 
bids,  wherever  that  be. 


2 
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TO  MR  B.  MADDOCK, 


St  John's,  Cambridge,  23d  Sept  1806. 


liT  DBAB  FSIBMD, 
#  # 


YoV  dttrge  me  with  an  accemon  of  gallankry  of  laU ; 
I  plead  guilty.  I  really  began  to  think  of  marriage,  (veiy 
prematorely,  you'll  Bay ;)  but  if  I  experience  any  repeti- 
tion of  theJU,  I  shall  drop  the  idea  of  it  for  ever.  It  would, 
be  folly  and  cruelty  to  involve  another  in  all  the  horrors  of 
such  a  calamity. 

I  thank  yoa  for  your  kind  exhortations  to  a  complete 
Burrender  of  my  heart  to  God,  which  are  contained  in 
your  letter.   -lo  this  respect  I  have  betrayed  the  most  de- 
plorable weakness  and  indecision  of  character.    I  know 
what  the  truth  is,  and  I  love  it;  but  I  still  go  on  giving 
myself  half  to  God,  and  half  to  the  world,  as  i^  1  expected 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  religion  along  with  the  vanities  of 
life.    If,  for  a  short  time,  I  keep  up  a  closer  communion 
With  God,  and  feel  my  whole  bosom  bursting  with  sor- 
torn  and  tenderness  as  I  approach  the  footstool  of  my 
Saviour,  I  soon  relapse  inta  indifference,  worldlyrmind- 
edness,  and  sin  j  my  devotions  become  listless  and  per- 
functory :  1  dote  on  the  world,  itt  toys,  and  its  comip- 
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TO  MR  B.  JUp' 

■    ■    I 

HY  DEAR  BBK*  ^ 

I  CAN  scarcely  write  m  *  ,a  i 

your  uneasiness  on  my  '  irom  B 

and  have  experience'  .rcepUbly  g 

too  are  better,  and  >  tUnfc  my  lorc 

God  will  be  pie"  giacere ;  only  f  ar 

stroke  has  brou.  .leitatn  an  bigh  opini 

I  for  my  coo.'  a  indeed  1  am  an  alien  ft 

jme  private  memomndums 

1  am  at'     arions  times  in  the  course  of 

daring  f  ,:heldj  with  inexpressible  anguish, 

tbinkir  ^  if  any  thing,  been  retrograde. 

.  still  as  cold,  still  as  ignorant,  still  i 

^^1  ""^  ^"^^  '^'''  f^'^^  desires  after  b 

)  ^,  very  dissatisfied   with  myself,   and 

^mpted  to  earnest  prayer,     t  have  beet 

geat,  and  always  have  fallen  away,  ibat  I  gi 

oat  hope,  without  faith.    Yet  I  am  not  i 

hope;   I   know  God  will  have  my  whole 

know,  when  I  give  him  that.  I  shall  experi 

of  his  countenance  witli  a  permanency.    '. 

would  nesist  my  weakness,  and  grant  me  st 

his  grace,  in  order  that  I  may  overcome 

flesh,  and  the  devil,  to  which  I  luve  long,  i 


^ 


9» 

>mr  slave.  Do  yoa  pny  e 

vhese  respecta ;  I  know  the 

;  and  whea  you  conai- 

^m  BUfTODodedf  wd 

'*h  to  mistthan^ 

-afneat  npplicatioD, 

jould  be  lost  and  cast 


.e  your  spiritual  advice  and  direo* 
lie  on  too  long  in  coIdae«  and  uni 
ifii  nbether,  if  I  negl«ot  the  (Meaeot  h 
ration  may  not  be  gone  by  for  ever !  1 


(RJOHN  CHARLESWORTH. 

8t  JiAt^t,  StA  Sept.  isoc. 

CHAKLSBWOBTH^ 

for  taking  the  blame  of  uot  neglectedcor- 
m  your  own  shoulders.  I  thought  it  rested 
nice  have  I  begun  to  write  to  you ;  once  in 
ce  in  English ;  and  each  time  have  the  fates 
telves  to  the  completion  of  my  design.  Bnt, 
Rf  rebui,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  for- 


tioDS^  and  am  mad  enongh  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
happiness  of  eternity  to  the  deceitful  pleasures  of  the 
passing  moment.  My  heart  is  indeed  a  lamentable  sink 
of  loathsome  cormption  and  hypocrisy*  In  consistency 
with  my  professed  opinions^  I  am  often  obliged  to  talk  on 
sabjects  of  which  I  know  but  little  In  experience,  and  to 
rank  myself  with  those  who  have  felt,  what  I  only  ap* 
prove  from  my  head,  and,  perhaps,  esteem  from  my  heart. 
I  often  start  with  horror  and  disgust  from  myself,  when  I 
consider  bow  deeply  I  have  imperceptibly  gone  into  this  T 
speetes  of  shnntation.  Yet  I  think  my  tote  for  the  Gos- 
pel, and  its  professors/  is  sincere ;  only  I  am  insincere  in 
saflTering  persons  to  enteitain  an  high  opinion  of  me  as  a 
child  of  God,  when  indeed  I  am  an  aKen  from  him.  On 
looking  ov<ir  some  private  memorandums,  wfaicii  were 
written  at  various  times  in  the  course  of.  the  two  last 
years,  I  beheld,  with  inexpressible  anguish,  that  my  pro' 
gress  has,  if  any  thing,  been  retrograde.  I  am  sttll  as 
dBxi,  still  as  cold,  still  as  ignorant,  still  as  fond  of  the 
world,  attd  have  still  fewer  desires  after  holiness.  I  am 
rerj,  very  dissatisfied  with  myself,  and  yel  I  ana  not 
jMTompted  to  earnest  prayer.  I  have  been  sa  often  ear- 
nest,  and  always  have  falten  away,  that  t  gor  to  God  wHb* 
ont  hope,  without  faith.  Yet  I  am  not  ieia^  withooC 
hope;  I  know  God  will  have  my  whole  heart,  and  I 
know,  when  I  give  him  thai.  I  shall  expedience  the  light 
of  his  countenance  witli  a  permanency.  I  pray  that  be 
would  assist  my  weakness,  and  grant  me  some  portion  of 
his  grace,  in  order  that  I  may  overcome  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devtl^  to  which  I  have  longj  very  iongi  been 
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s  wflliogf  thoogh  w  tipbappjr  4ffif^*  Do.  yim  pr^y  earnest- 
ly with  me^  and  for  me^  in  these  respects ;  I  know  tbe 
prayers  of  the  faithftil  avail  much ;  and  when  you  consi- 
der with  what  great  lemptationf  I  aip  siirroaaifedf  and 
how  Tery  little  streng^  I  have  wherewith  to  resist  theni^ 
foa  will  feel,  with  sie  the  necessity  of  camest  supi^icatioD^ 
and  fervent  iaIercessioQ,  lest  I  should  .be  lost  add  cast 
away  for  ever*  /  . 

I  shall  gladly  receive  yoarBpiiUofd  advice. and.  direct 
tioBs.  I  have  gone  on  too  long  ia  coldness- and  uncon* 
cern ;  who  knows  whether^  if,  I  negleot  the  preseftf  honr^ 
the  dajr  of  salvation  may  not  be  gone  by  for  ev^r  1  { 


I     LI'.l  ■!,     ■  HI  in  HB 


TO  MR  JOHN  CHARLESWORTH. 


fit  John's,  28d  Sept.  1806. 

MT  DBAR  CHAELESWOBTH^ 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  blame  of  our  neglected  cor* 
lespondence  on  your  own  shoulders.  I  thought  it  rested 
elsewhere.  Thrice  have  I  begun  to  write  to  you ;  once  in 
Latin^  and  twice  in  English ;  and  each  time  have  the  fates 
opposed  themselves  to  tbe  completion  of  my  design.  But, 
however^  jhi^  sU  rebus,  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  for* 
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gire,  because  we  nh,  aft  Air  at  ittteiiliett  goes,  mafiial  of" 
fenden.  .       •    ^ 

I  thank  yon  for  your  invitation  to  Clapham;  which 
came  at  a  fortunate  jnnctiire,  since  I  had  jtist  settled  with 
my  tutor  that  I  should  pay  a  visit  to  my  brother  in  L6d*  * 
don  this  week.    I  shall  of  course  see  yoa ;  and  shall  be 
happy  to  spend  a  few  days  with  you  at  Clapham,  uid'  to 
rhapsodize  on  your  common.    It  gives  me  pleasure  to 
hear  you  are  settled,  and  I  give  you  many  faearQ^  gdod 
wishes  for  practice  and  prospetity.    I  hope  ybn  will  ioon 
find  that  a  wife  is  a  very  necessary  article  of  enjoyment  in 
a  domesticated  state ;  for  how  indeed  sliodd  it  be  ottiier- 
wise  i    A  man  cannot  cook  his  dinner  while  he  ia  em- 
ployed in  earning  it.    Housekeepers  are  complete  M- 
ifiones  ret  famiUaru,  and  not  only  pick  your  pockets,  hot 
abuse  you  into  the  bargain.    While  a  wife,  on  the  con- 
trary, both  cooks  your  dinner,  and  enlivens  it  with  her 
society ;   receives  you   after  the  toils  of  the  day  with 
cheerfulness  and  Smiles,  and  is  not  only  the  faithful 
guardian  of  your  treasury,  but  the  soother  of  your  caiea^ 
and  the  alleviator  of  your  calamities.     Now,  am  I  not 
very  poetical  i     But  on  such  a  subject  who  would  not  be 
poetical?  A  wife! — a  domestic  fire-side; — the  cheerfal 
assiduities  of  love  and  tenderness !    It  would  iospiie  a 
Dutch  burgomaster !  and  if,  with  all  this  in  your  grasp, 
you  shall  still  choose  the   puikare  terram  pede   Hiero, 
still  avoid  the  irrupta  copula,  stilt  deem  it  a  matter  of 
light  regard  to  be  an  object  of  affection  and  fondness  to 
an  amiable  and  sensible  woman,  why  then  jroa  deserve 
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to  be  a  hRow  of  a'  college  all  yoiir'  days ;  to  be  kicked 
about  in  yonr  last  illness  by  a  saucy  and  careless  bed- 
maker;  and,  lastly^  to  be  put  in  the  ground  in  your 
college  chapel^  followed  only  by  tbe  man  who  is  to  be 
ypur  successor.    Why,  man,  I  dare  no  more  dream  that  I 
shall  ever  ba^e  it  in  my  power  to  have  a  wife,  than  that  I 
shall  he  ArchlNsbop  of  Canterbury,  and  Primate  of  all 
Bn^^d.    A  suite  of  rooms  in  a  still  and  quiet  comer 
of  old  St  John's,  which  was  once  occupied  by  a  crazy 
monk^  or  by  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  in  the 
days  of  good  King  James,  must  form  the  boundary  of 
my  ambition.    I  must  be  content  to  inhabit  walls  which 
ne^er  echoed  with  a  female  voice,  to  be  buried  in  glooms 
which  were  never  cheered  with  a  female  smile.     It  is 
said,  indeed^  that  women  were  sometimes  permitted  to 
visit  St  John's,  when  it  was  a  monastery  of  White-Friars, 
in  order  to  be  present  at  particular  religious  ceremonies ; 
but  the  good  monks  were  careful  to  sprinkle  holy-water 
wherever  Uieir  profane  footsteps  had  carried  contagion 
and  pollution. 

It  is  well  that  yon  are  free  from  the  restrictions  of  mo- 
nsatic  austerity,  and  that,  while  I  sleep  under  the  shadow 
of  towers  and  lofty  walls,  and  the  safeguard  of  a  vigilant 
porter,  you  are  permitted  to  inhabit  your  own  cottage, 
under  your  own  guardianship,  and  to  listen  to  the  sweet 
accents  of  domestic  a£fection. 

Yes,  my  very  Platonic,  or  rather  Stoical  friend,  I  must 
see  yon  safely  bound  in  the  matrimonial  noose,  and  then. 


like  a  codB? med  btichclM>  im  jmn-  beoee^  I  AaE  1m^ 
the  6alisf«ctioft  of  pretendiag  %»  fauigb  at,  vAul^s  fi»  lAy 
iMart,  I  envy  50U.  .  So  maeh  for  ifaapfldfy.  faili  eoamt^ 
to  LpndoD^  for  r^xafioa's  sake,  and  ihiUl'talM  h  fmtlCjf 
freely ;  ttMit  is,  I  flkall  aedc  after  fine  sighttf^^-^rtare  at  iae 
people — be  cheerfal  with  the  gay — ^foolish  wUk  tberinifile 
•^aad  leave  as  little  room  to  sospect  aa  pbasible  tknt  I  a(if 
(aay  thing  of)  a  philosopbeir  and  mathematioiaDr  i  Mi 
probably  talk  a  little  Greek,  but  it  wtU  be  by  sleaMi,  in 
order  to  excite  nd  wspioidai 

* 

1  shall  be  ia  towD  on  Friday  or  Saturday^  I  aosr  ia  a 
very  idle  mood,  and  have  written  yoa  a  very  ide  letter^ 
for  which  Z  entreat  yoar  pardoa :  and  I  aims  - 

Dear  C , 


Very  siocerdy  yoars, 

H.  K-  WHITE. 


I  • 


^w^ 
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TO  HIS  BROTHER  NEVILLE. 
(found  in  his  pockbt  afibb  his  dbcbasbO 

St  John's  CoU^e^  Saturday*  Oct  11,  I8O6. 

DEAB  NSTILLB, 

I  AM  safely  arrived^  and  in  coUege,  but  my  illness  has 
increased  upon  me  much.  The  cough  continues,  and  is 
stteoded  with  a  good  deal  of  fever.  I  am  under  the  care 
of  Mr  Parish,  and  entertain  very  little  apprehension  about 
^  cottgh ;  but  my  over  exertions  in  town  have  reduced 
me  to  a  state  of  much  debility ;  and,  until  the  cough 
be  gone,  I  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  any  strengthening 
medicines.  This  places  me  in  an  awkward  predicament ; 
but  I  think  I  perceive  a  degree  of  expectoration  this 
morning,  which  will  soon  relieve  me,  and  then  I  shall 
mend  apace« 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  must  not  expect  to  see  you 
heie  at  present:  when  I  am  a  little  recovered,  it  will  be  a 
pleasant  relaxation  to  me. 


Our  lectures  began  on  Friday,  but  I  do  not  attend  them 
until  I  am  better.  I  have  not  written  to  my  mother,  nor 
shall  I  while  I  remain  unwell.    You  will  tiell  her,  as  a  rea- 

VOL.  I.  S 
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80D^  that  our  lectures  began  on  Friday.  I  know  ihe  will 
be  uneasy  if  she  do  not  hear  from  me,  and  still  more  aOj 
if  I  teU  her  I  am  ill. 

I  owBot  wflile  WfMt  t*  preseoty  Uiaa  that  I  Ml 

Your  truly  a&ctionate  hrothcTj  - 

H.  K.  WUITB. 


1   ■  • 


i  ■ 


I 

*  ■ 


..U-i 


f 
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HINTS,  &c. 


■artMi 


Why  will  not  men  be  contented  with  appearing  what 
Ihey  are  i  As  sore  as  we  attempt  to  pass  for  what  we  are 
not^  we  make  ourselves  ridicnloas.  With  religions  profe»* 
son  this  ought  to  be  a  consideration  of,  importance ;  for 
when  we  assume  credit  for  what  we  do  not  possess^  wt 
break  the  laws  of  God  in  more  ways  than  we  are  aware 
of:  vanity  and  deceit  are  both  implicated. 

Why  art  thou  so  disquieted^  O  my  soul,  and  why  so 
Ml  of  heaviness  i  O  put  thy  trust  in  God ;  for  I  will 
yet  thank  him  which  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God.    Ps.  42. 

Domine  Jesu !  in  te  speravi,  miserere  mei !  Ne  speme 
animnm  miserrimi  peccatoris. 

The  love  of  Christ  is  the  only  source  from  whence  a 
Christian  can  hope  to  derive  spiritual  happiness  and  peace. 
Vow  the  love  of  Christ  will  not  reside  in  the  bosom  al- 
ready pre-occupied  with  the  love  of  the  world,  or  any 
other  predominating  affection.  We  must  give  up  every 
thing  for  it>  and  we  know  it  deserves  that  distinction ;  yet, 
upon  this  principle,  unless  the  energy  of  Divine  grace  were 
what  it  is,  mighty  and  irresistible,  who  would  be  saved  ? 
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The  excellence  of  our  liturgy,  and  our  establiahmeiitj  ig 
more  and  more  impressed  upon  my  mind :  how  admirable 
do  her  confessions,  her  penitentiary  offerings,  her  inter- 
ceMions,  her  prayers,  suit  with  the  case  of  the  Cbristiaa ! 
It  is  a  sign  that  a  man's  heart  is  not  right  with  God,  when 
he  finds  fault  with  the  liturgy. 

Contempt  of  religion  is  distinct  from  unbelief :  nobeUbf- 
may  be  the  result  of  proud  reasonings,  and  independent 
research ;  but  contempt  of  the  Christian  doctiine  mnst 
proceed  from  profound  ignorance. 


Lord,  give  me  a  heart  to  turn  all  knowledge  to  thy 
glory,  and  not  to  mine :  keep  me  from  being  deloded  with 
the  lights  of  vain  philosophy ;  keep  me  from  the  pridemf 
human  reason  :  let  me  not  think  my  own  thoughts^  nor 
dream  my  own  imaginations;  but,  in  all  things  noting  un- 
der the  good  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  I  live  in 
all  simplicity,  humility,  and  singleness  of  heart  anio  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  now  and  for  evermore.    Amea. 

rihe  alK>ve  prayer  was  prefixed  to  a  manua],  or  mrmnninflnm  hopt] 
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A  PRAYEIi. 

,.  Almighty  Father,  at  the.dcMie  of  aiiollier  day  I  kiKwl 
befoie  thee  in  snpplicaiioqj  and  ere  I  compote  my  body 
to  aleefv  I  wonU  steal  a  few  moments  from  weariaess,  to 
1  fift  up  my  thoughts  to  thy  perfections,  to  meditate  on  thy 
wonderful  dispensations^  and  to  make  my  request  known 
onto  thee. 

Although  the  hours  of  this  day  have  not  been  spent  in 
ibe  busy  haunts  of  society,  but  in  the  pursuit  of  need- 
ful and  godly  knowledge,  yet  I  am  conscious  that  my 
tfioughts  and  actions  have  been  far  from  pure ;  and  many 
tain  and  foolish  speculations>  many  sinful  thoughts  and 
ambitious  anticipations,  have  obtruded  themselves  on  my 
mind.    I  know  that  I  have  felt  pleasure  in  what  I  ought 
to  have  abhorred,  and  that  I  have  not  had  thy  presence 
continually  in  mind  ;  so  that  my  ghostly  enemy  has  mixed 
poison  with  my  best  food,  and  sowed  tares  with  the  good 
aeed.of  instruction.    Sometimes,  too,  the  world  has  had 
too  much  to  do  with  my  thoughts  :  I  have  longed  for  its 
pleasures,  its  splendours,  its  honours,  and  have  forgotten 
that  I  am  a  poor  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  inherit- 
ance  is  not  in  this  laud,  but  in  the  fields  above.    I  do 
therefore  supplicate  and  beseech  thee.  Oh !    thou  my 
God  and  Father,  that  thou  wilt  not  only  forgive  these  my 
wanderings,  but  that  thou  wilt  chasten  my  heart,  and 
establish  my  afiections,  so  that  they  joiay  not  be  shaken 
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by  the  light  suggestions  of  the  tempter  Satan ;  and  sinoe 
I  am  of  myself  very  weak,  I  implore  thy  restraining  hand 
upon  my  understanding,  that  I  may  not  reason  in  the  pride 
of  worldly  wisdom,  nor  flatter  myself  on  my  attainments^ 
hot  ever  hold  my  judgment  in  subordination  to  thy  word, 
and  see  myself  as  what  I  am,  an  helpless  dependant  on 
thy  bounty.  If  a  spirit  of  indolence  and  lawitnde  Jmm  . 
at  times  crept  on  me,  I  pray  thy  forgiveness  for  it ;  and  ii^i^ 
I  have  felt  rather  inclined  to  prosecute  studies  which  pro- 
cure respect  from  the  world,  than  the  humble  knowledge 
which  becomes  a  servant  of  Christ,  do  thou  check  this 
growing  propensity,  and  only  bless  my  studies  so  far  as 
they  conduce  to  thy  glory,  and  as  thy  glory  is  &eir  chief 
end.  My  heart,  O  Lord !  is  but  too  fond  of  this  rain 
and  deceitful  world,  and  I  have  many  fears  lest  I  shoald 
make  shipwreck  of  my  hope  on  the  rocks  of  ambition  and 
vanity.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  tSiy  giMe  to  repress  these 
propensities  :  illumine  more  completely  my  wandering 
mind,  rectify  my  understanding,  and  give  me  a  simple/ 
humble,  and  uiFectionate  heart,  to  love  thee  and  thj 
sheep  with  all  sincerity.  As  I  increase  in  learning,  let  me 
increase  in  lowness  of  spirit :  and  inasmuch  as  the  hehils 
of  studious  life,  unless  tempered  by  preventing  graoe»  bot 
too  much  tend  to  produce  formality  and  lifelessness  in  de- 
votion, do  thou,  O  heavenly  Father,  preserve  me  horn  all 
cold  and  speculative  views  of  thy  blessed  Gospd;  and 
while  with  regular  constancy  I  kneel  down  daily  befiife 
thee,  do  not  fail  to  light  up  the  fire  of  heavenly  love  hi 
my  bosom,  and  to  draw  my  heart  heavenward  with 
longing  [to  thyself]. 
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And  iknw,  O  Blended  Mtdetmeif  t  mf  rtdk,  mj  hope, 
msA  6it&f  Mure  defence,  to  Ibee  do  I  cbeerftiMy  connait 
bolfa  my  wotA  and  tof  bodj>«  If  tfiy  wise  Proindenee  te* 
fit^  ginnt  that  I  may  rise  in  the  morning,  refreshed  with 
aleepj  and  with  a  spirit  of  cheerfal  activity  for  the  diitiei< 
of  the  day :  bnt  whether  I  wike  here  or  in  eternity,  grant 
thil  my  tmst  m  thee  may  remain  sure,  and  my  hope  an* 
diaken.    Our  Father,  &c. 

[This  pnyer  wss  disoovered  smongst  some  dirty  loose  [Mq[»ers  of 
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SEPTEMBER  K,  1809. 

Ow  nmning  over  the  pages  of  this  book,  I  am  con- 
strained to  observe,  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that  my  pro- 
gress in  divine  light  has  been  little  or  none. 


I  have  made  a  few  conquests  over  my  corrupt  inclina- 
tions, but  my  heart  still  hankers  after  its  old  delights ; 
still  lingers  half  willing,  half  unwillmg,  in  the  ways  of 
wcyrldly-mindedness. 

My  knowledge  of  divine  things  is  very  little  improved. 
I  have  read  less  of  the  Scriptures  than  I  did  last  year.  In 
reading  the  Fathers,  I  have  consulted  rather  the  pride  of 
my  heart,  than  my  spiritual  good. 
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I  oow  turn  to  tlie  cause  of  these  e?ik>  and  I  find  that 
the  great  root,  the  main-spring  is— love  of  the  world; 
next  to  that,  pride  ;  next  to  that^  spiritual  sloth. 

[This  Memorandum  was  written  a  veiy  few  weeks  belbce  hb 

desth.] 


TRIBUTARY  VERSES. 


TRIBUTARY  VERSES. 


SONNET, 

AddresKd  to  R  K.  White,  on  his  Poems  ktdy  pobKshed. 

Hknbt  1  I  greet  thine  coiranoe  into  life ! 
Sure  presage  that  the  myrmidons  of  fate. 
The  foors  unmeaning  laughs  the  critic's  hate^ 
WiU  dire  assail  thee ;  and  the  enTions  strife 
Of  bookish  schoolmra,  beings  over  rife. 
Whose  pia-maier  studious  is  fiU'd 
With  unconnected  matter,  half  distilled 
From  lettered  page,  shall  bare  for  thee  the  knife. 
Beneath  whose  edge  the  poet  oft-times  sinks : 
But  fear  notl  for  thy  modest  work  contains 
The  germ  of  worth ;  thy  wild  poetic  strains. 
How  sweet  to  him,  uptutor'd  bard,  who  thinks 
Thy  verse  ''  has  power  to  please,  as  soft  it  flows 
Through  the  smooth  murmurs  of  the  frequent  close.** 

G.  L.  C— ,  1803. 
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SONNET 

To  Henry  Kirke  White,  on  hit  Poems  htdy  pDfalfahedL 

BT  ARTHDB  OWSN,  ESQ* 

Hail!  gifted  youth,  whose  passion-bremtfaing lay 
Pourtrays  a  mind  attun'd  to  noblest  themes^ 
A  mindj  which,  wrapt  in  Fancy's  high^wroaghi  diet 

To  Nature's  veriest  bounds  its  daring  way 

Can  wiog :  what  charms  throughout  thy  pages  shin^ 
To  win  with  fairy  thrill  the  melting  soul! 
For  though  along  impassion'd  grandeur  lolij 

Yet  in  full  power  simplicity  is  thine. 

Proceed,  sweet  bard !  and  the  heav^n*graoted  fire 
Of  pity,  glowing  in  thy  feeling  breast, 
May  nought  destroy,  may  nought  thy  soul  diveet 

Of  joy — of  rapture  in  the  living  lyre. 
Thou  tun'st  so  magically :  but  may  fame 
Each  passing  year  add  honours  to  thy  name. 

Richmond,  Sept.  1803. 


TO  MR  H.  K.  WHITE. 

Hark  !  'tis  some  sprite  who  sweeps  a  fiin'ral  knell 
For  Dermody  no  more. — That  fitfiiJ  lone         ^ 
From  Eolus'  wild  harp  alone  can  swell. 

Or  Chatterton  assumes  the  lyre  unknown. 
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No ;  list  again !  'tis  Batemao's  fatal  sigh 

Swells  with  the  breeze,  and  dies  upon  the  stream : 

Tls  Margaret  mourns,  as  swift  she  rushes  by, 
RooflTd  by  the  daemons  from  adnllenras  dream. 

O !  say,  sweet  yoodi !  what  genius  fires  thy  soul  7 

Tbe  same  which  tun'd  the  frantic  nervous  strain 
IV  Ae  wild  harp  of  Collins  i — By  the  pole, 
^T>r  *mid  the  seraphim  and  faeav'nly  train, 
Rkught  Milton  everlasting  secrets  to  unfold. 
To  sing  Heirs  flaming  gulph,  or  Heaven  high  arch'd  with 
gold  i 

H — -^  Welkbb. 


LINES 

On  the  Death  of  Mr  Heniy  Kirin  White. 

.  BY  THE  REV.  J.  PLUMTRE. 

Such  talents  and  such  piety  combined. 
With  such  nnfeign'd  humility  of  mind. 
Bespoke  him  fair  to  tread  the  way«to  fame, 
^d  live  an  honour  to  the  christian  name. 
Bnt  Heaven  was  pleas'd  to  stop  his  fleeting  hour^ ; 
And  blight  the  fragrance  of  the  opening  flow'r. 
We  mourn — but  not  for  him,  removed  from  pain ; 
Our  lo«^  we  trust,  is  his  eternal  gain : 
With  him  we'll  strive  to  win  the  Saviour's  love. 
And  hope  to  join  him  with  the  blest  above. 
Odober  S4tb,  isoe. 


■itfty\'V.', 


.    iUYIw^  ^'Sf; 


•1 


Mabtkr  so  eailjr  of  the  Tarioui  ltxs  . :.  1 

Energici  pare,  lablime  !<— Thai  art  dMNi  fgrnrnV  ^ ' 
In  ito  bright  dawn  of  fame  that  spirit  flown    •     * 

Which  breathed  sach  sweetness^  tenderiMM^  iad  five 

Wert  thou  but  shown  to  win  as  to  admixes  - 
And  veil  in  death  thy  splendour  i — ^bet  mknowift 
Their  destination  who  least  time  have  shone. 

And  brightest  beam'd. — When  these  the  STSXlTAft  I 
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—Righteous  and  wise,  and  good  are  all 

Eclipses  as  their  sun  begins  to  rise^ 
Can  mortal  judge,  for  their  diminish^  days^ 

What  blest  equivalent  in  changeless  skies^ 
What  sacred  glory  waits  them  ?— -His  the  piaiae  | 

Gracious,  whatever  lie  gives^  whatever  denies* 

C.  tiOFVT 

34th  Od.  1806. 
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r^  u^  iv^i,  ^  y,  1^^^^  B^^j^y  yp.1^^  1^  ^f  fl^  f^j^^  roBfji^ 

^raitnat  uora  amd  in  that  coluks. 

Sorrows  are  mine-^-then  lei  me  joys  evade^ 
And  seek  lor  sympakhies  in  this  lone  shade* 
The  glooms  of  death  £a]l  heavy  on  my  heart, 
And^  between  life  and  me,  a  trace  impart. 
Genius  has  Tanish'd  in  its  opeaiiig  bloom. 
And  yonlh  and  beauty  wither  ift  the  tomb  1     / 
.    Thottglit,  ever  prompt  to  lend  th'  enqoiring  eye^ 
PnrsiieB  thy  spirit  tbroagh  fiitiirity. 
Does  thy  aspiring  mind  aew  powers  essay^ 
Or  in  suspended  being  wait  the  day. 
When  eaith  shall  fall  before  the  awfbl  train 
Of  Heaven  and  Virtue's  everlasting  reign ! 

May  goodness,  which  thy  heart  did  once  enthrone. 
Emit  one  ray  to  meliorate  my  own  ! 
And  for  thy  sake,  when  time  affliction  calm. 
Science  shall  please,  and  poesie  shall  charm. 

I  turn  my  steps  whence  issued  all  my  woes, 
W^ere  the  dull  courts  monastic  glooms  impose ; 
Thence  fled  a  spirit  whose  unbounded  scope 
Sorpass'd  the  fond  creations  e'en  of  hope. 

Along  this  path  thy  living  step  has  fled. 
Along  this  path  they  bore  thee  to  the  dead. 
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All  that  this  lang^d  eye  can  now  survey 
Witnessed  the  vigour  of  thy  fleeting  day : 
And  witnessed  all,  as  speaks  this  anguished  tearj 
The  solemn  progress  of  thy  early  bier. 

Sacred  the  walk  that  took  thy  parting  breathy 
Own'd  thee  in  life^  encompassed  thee  in  dealh  I 

Oh  !  I  can  feel^  as  felt  the  sorrowing  fnoid  -     ^ 
Who  o'er  tby  corse  in  agony  did  bend ; 
Dead  as  thyself  to  all  the  world  inspires^ 
Paid  the  last  rites  mortality  requires ;      .       ■        . 
Closed  the  dim  eye  that  beam'd  with  mind  before  ; 
Composed  the  icy  limbs  to  move  no  moie  1 

Some  power  the  picture  from  my  memory  teajr^ 
Or  feeling  will  rush  onward  to  despair. 

Immortal  hopes  1  come^  lend  your  blest  reliei^ 
And  raise  the  soul  bow'd  down  with  mortal  grief; 
Teach  it  to  look  for  comfort  in  the  skies : 
Earth  cannot  give  what  Heaven's  high  will  deoies. 

Cambridge^  Nov.  1806. 


SONNET 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  SECOND  OV  H.  XIRXB  WHITXi 

•  I 

I. 

Yes,  fled  already  is  thy  vital  fire. 
And  the  fair  promise  of  thy  early  bloom 
Lost,  in  youth's  mom  extinct ;  sunk  in  the  tomb  ; 

Mute  in  the  grave  sleeps  thy  enchanted  lyre ! 


». 


I 
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And  is  it  vainly  that  our  souls  aspire  i 
Falsely  does  the  presaging  heart  presume 
That  we  shall  Kve  beyond  life's  cares  and  gloom ; 

Grasps  it  eternity  with  high  deiiie, 

n. 

Btt  to  imagine  bHsSy  feel  woe^  and  die, 

.'    Ijeaving  sarvivors  to  worse  pangs  than  death  ? 

Not  such  the  sanction  of  the  £ternal  Mind  : 
The  harmonious  order  of  the  starry  sky. 
And  awful  Revelation's  angel-breath. 

Assure  these  hopes  their  full  effect  shall  find. 

C.  L. 

SSdi  Dec  1806. 


WRITTEN  IN 

THE  HOMER  OF  MR  H.  KIRKE  WHITE. 

^raented  to  me  by  his  Brother^  J.  Neville  While* 

I. 

Babd  of  brief  days,  but  ah,  of  deathless  fame! 

While  on  these  awful  leaves  my  fond  eyes  rest. 

On  wUch  thine  late  have  dwelt,  thy  hand  late  prest, 
I  pause,  and  gaze  regretful  on  thy  name. 
By  neither  chance,  nor  envy,  time,  nor  flame. 

Be  it  from  this  its  mansions  dispossest! 

Bat  thee  Eternity  clasps  to  her  breast. 
And  in  celestial  splendour  thrones  thy  claim. 

VOL.  1.  T 
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IL 
No  more  with  mortal  pencil  shajt  thon  tiiee 

An  imitatiye  r^JMnce  :*  thy  pure  lyre 
Springs  firom  our  changefid  atmosphere's  emtamo^ 

And  beams  and  breathes  in  empyreal  fire ; 
The  Homeric  and  Miltonian  sacred  tone 
Responsive  hail  that  lyre  congenial  to  their  ovmi    :  g^  ? 

Bury,  11th  Jan.  1807.  &MVF|^ 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  H.  K.  WHITE. 

BY  AI«AI)¥. 

If  worthy  if  genias^  to  the  world  are  dear. 

To  Henry's  shade  devote  no  commcm  tear. 

His  worth  on  no  precarious  tenure  hnng> 

From  genuine  piety  his  virtues  sprung : 

If  pure  benevolence,  if  steady  sense. 

Can  to  the  feeling  heart  delight  dispense; 

If  all  the  highest  efforts  of  the  mind. 

Exalted,  noble,  elegant,  refin'd. 

Call  for  fond  Sympathy's  heart-felt  regrel. 

Ye  sons  of  genius,  pay  the  mournful  debt ; 

Hi^  friends  can  truly  speak  how  large  his  claiiD^ 

And  '^  Life  was  only  wanting  to  his  fame.** 

Art  Thou,  indeed,  dear  youth,  for  ever  fledj 

So  quickly  numbered  with  the  silent  dead  i 


■!■• 


«» AlludiDg  to  his  pendUed  iketcfa  of  a  bead  lorvouiidcd  wiA  a  1^ 


Too  sore  I  read  it  in  the  downcast  eye. 
Hear  it  in  mourniDg  Friendship's  stifled  sigh. 
Ah !  could  esteem,  or  admiration  save 
So  dear  an  object  ftom  the  untimely  grave. 
This  transcript  faint  had  not  essayed  to  tell 
The  loss  of  one  beloVd,  reyer'd  so  weD. 
Vainly  I  try,  even  eloquence  were  weak. 
The  silent  sorrow  that  I  feel  to  speak. 
No  more  my  hours  of  pain  Uiy  voice  will  cheer, 
And^biod  my  spirit  to  this  lower  sphere ; 
Bend  o'er  my  suffering  frame  with  gentle  sigh. 
And  bid  new  fire  relume  my  languid  eye : 
No  more  the  pencil's  mimic  art  command. 
And  with  kind  pity  guide  my  trembling  hand ; 
Nor  dwell  upon  the  page  in  fond  regard. 
To  trace  the  meaning  of  the  Tuscan  bard. 
Vain  all  the  pleasures  Thou  can'st  not  inspire^ 
And ''  in  my  breast  th'  imperfect  joys  expire." 
I  foodly  hop'd  thy  hand  might  grace  my  shrine. 
And  Utile  dream'd  I  should  have  wept  o'er  thine : 
In  Fancy's  eye  methought  I  saw  thy  lyre 
With  Virtue's  energies  each  bosom  fire ; 
I  saw  admiriog  nations  press  around. 
Eager  to  catch  the  animating  sound ; 
And  when,  at  length,  sunk  in  the  shades  of  night. 
To  brighter  worlds  thy  spirit  wing*d  its  flight, 
Thy  country  hail'd  thy  venerated  shade. 
And  each  graced  honour  to  thy  memoiy  paid. 
Soch  was  the  fate  Hope  pictured  to  ray  view— 
But  who,  alas  t  e'er  fonnd  Hc^'s  visions  true  i 
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And^  ah !  a  dark  presage^  when  last  we  met, 

Sadden'd  the  social  hour  with  deep  regret ; 

When  thou  thy  portrait  from  the  MiDstrel  drew^ 

The  liviog  Edwin  starUog  on  my  view-r 

Silent^  I  ask'd  of  heaven  a  lengAen'd  date ; 

His  genius  thioe^  but  not  like  thine  his  fete. 

Shuddering  I  gaz'd^  and  saw  too  sure  reveal'd^ 

The  fatal  truths  by  Hope  till  then  conceal*d.^, 

Too  strong  the  portion  of  celestial  flame 

For  its  weak  tenement^  the  fragile  frame ; 

Too  soon  for  us  it  sought  its  native  sky. 

And  soar'd  impervious  to  the  mortal  eye ; 

Like  some  clear  planet,  shadowed  from  oor  8ight| 

Leaving  behind  long  tracks  of  lucid  light : 

So  shall  thy  bright  example  fire  each  youth 

With  love  of  virtue,  piety,  and  truth. 

Long  o'er  thy  loss  shall  grateful  Granta  mourn. 

And  bid  her  sons  revere  thy  favoured  urn. 

When  thy  lov'd  flower  f'  Spring's  victoiy  makes  known,* 

The  primrose  pale  shall  bloom  for  thee  alone ; 

Around  thy  urn  the  rosemary  will  spread^ 

Whose  "  tender  fragrance,**— emblem  of  the  dead 

Shall ''  teach  the  maid,  whose  bloom  no  longer  liTea,'' 

That "  virtue  every  perished  grace  survives.** 

Farewell,  sweet  Moralist !  heart-sick'ning  grief 

Tells  me  in  Duty's  paths  to  seek  relief. 

With  surer  aim  on  Faith-s  strong  pinions  risef 

And  seek  Hope's  vanish'd  anchor  in  the  skies. 

Yet  still  on  thee  shall  fond  Remembrance  dwellj 

And  to  the  world  thy  worth  delight  to  tell ; 
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Though  well  I  feel  unworthy  Thee  the  layi^ 
That  to  thy  memoiy  weeping  Friendship  pays. 


r    • 


r 


• .      '    STANZAS, 

Supposed  to  lunre  been  written  at  the  Grave  of  H.  K.  Wmts* 

*  I 

BY  A  LADY. 
1. 

Yb  gentlest  gales !  oh^  hither  waft. 

On  airy  undalating  sweeps^ 
Yonr  frequent  aigbs^  so  passing  soft. 

Where  be,  the  youthful  Pobt,  sleeps  t 
He  breath'd  the  pare3t,  tenderest  sigh^ . 
The  sigh  of  sensibility. 

ft  * 

And  thou  sbalt  lie,  bis  favourite  flower^ 
Pale  Primrose,  on  his  grave  reclined  : 

Sweet  emblem  of  his  fleeting  hour. 
And  of  bis  pure,  his  spotless  mind ! 

Like  thee,  he  sprung  ivi  lowly  vale ; 

And  felt,  like  thee,  the  trying  gale, 

8. 
Nor  hence  thy  pensive  eye  seclude. 

Oh  thou,  the  fragrant  Rosbmaby, 
Where  he, ''  in  marble  solitude,  , 
So  peaceihl^  and^«o  deep,"  doth  lie]! 

7 


4 


His  harp  prophetic  anng  to  thee 
In  notes  of  sweetest  minstrelsy. 

4. 

Ye  falling  dews,  oh  t  erer  leave 

Your  crystal  drops  these  flow^n  to  ileqi : 
At  earliest  mom,  at  latest  ere. 

Oh  let  them  for  their  Poet  weep ! 
For  tears  bedewed  his  gentle  eye. 
The  tears  of  heavenly  sympathy. 

5. 
Thou  western  Sun,  effuse  ihy  beams; 

For  he  was  wont  to  pace  the  glade. 
To  watch  in  pale  uncertain  gleams. 

The  crimson-zon'd  horizon  fade— 
Thy  last,  thy  setting  radiance  pour. 
Where  he  is  set  to  rise  no  more. 


ODE 

9  On  the  late  HiKRT  KnOOB  Wrnxft 

s 

And  is  the  minstrel's  voyage  o'er? 

And  is  the  Star  of  Genius  fled  ? 
And  will  his  magic  harp  no  more;. 

Mute  in  the  mansions  of  the  d^. 
Its  strains  seraphic  pour?'    . 


{ 
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A  pilgrim  in  this  world  of  woe, 

CondemnM^  alas !  awhile  to  strajj 
Where  bristly  thorns,  where  briars  grow. 

He  bade,  to  cheer  the  gfoomy  Way, 
Its  heavenly  mnvo'ibfiw 

And  oft  he  hade,  by  httkt  inspired. 
Its  wild  notes  seek  th'  astherial  plaii^ 

Till  angels,  by  its  music  fir^d^ 

Have,  list'ning,  caught  th'  ecstatic  strain, 

Have  wonder'd,  and  admii^d. 

But  now  secure  on  happier  shores. 
With  choirs  of  sainted  souls  he  singt  f 

His  harp  th'  Omnipotent  adores. 
And  from  its  sweet,  its  silver  strings 

Celestial  music  pours. 

And  though  on  earth  no  more  he'll  weave 
The  lay  that's  fraught  with  magic  fire^ 

Yet  oft  shall  Fancy  hear  at  eve 
His  now  exalted,  heavenly  lyre 

In  sounds  iEolian  grieve* 

B.  Stoke.  JUTENI& 
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VERSES 

Oocaaionedby  the  Oeitii  of  Henry  KiBKS  Wbrb. 

What  is  tfaii  world  at  bes^ 
Though  deckt  in  vernal  bloom. 
By  hope  and  youthful  fancy  drest,  /  "' 

What^  but  a  ceaseless  toil  for  rest, 
A  passage  to  the  tomb? 
If  flowerets  strew 
The  avenue. 
Though  fair,  alas  !  how  fading,  and  how  lew ! 

And  every  hour  comes  arm'd 
By  sorrow,  or  by  woe : 
ConceaI'd  beneath  its  little  wingij, 
A  scythe  the  sofWhod^pilf 'rer  brings. 
To  lay  some  comfort  low : 
Some  tie  t'  unbind. 
By  love  entwin'd. 
Some  silken  bond  that  hdds  the  captive  bdmL  • 

i 
And  every  month  displays 
The  ravages  of  Time : 
Faded  the  flowers ! — ^The  Spring  is  past ! 
The  scatter'd  leaves,  the  wintry  blast. 
Warn  to  a  milder  clime : 
The  songsters  flee 
The  leafless  tree. 
And  bear  to  happier  realms  their  melody. 
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Henry !  the  world  no  more 
Can  daim  thee  for  her  own ! 
In  porer  skies  thy  radiance  beams ! 
Thy  lyre  emplo/d  on  nobler  theoMB  i*.,- 

Before  th' eternal,  throne  t    . 
Yet|  spirit  dear ! 
Forgive  the  tear 
Which  those  must  shed  who're  doomed  to  linger  here. 

Although  a  stranger^  I 
In  Friendship's  train  would  weep : 
J^st  to  the  world,  alas  !  so  young. 
And  must  thy  lyre,  in  silence  hung^ 
On  the  dark  cypress  sleep  i 
The  poet,  all 
Their  friend  may  call ; 
And  Nature's  self  attends  his  funeral. 

Although  with  feeble  wing 
Thy  flight  I  would  pursue. 
With  quicken'd  zeal,  with  humbled  pride. 
Alike  our  object,  hopes,  and  guide, 
One  heaven  alike  in  view ;  ' 

True,  it  was  thine 

To  tow'r,  to  shine,  • 

Bat  I  may  make  thy  milder  virtues  mine. 


» It 

i 


I 
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I  thaU  unite  for  erer : 
At  death  then  why 

Tremble  or  righ  I  ^  -  s 

Oh !  who  would  wish  to  live^  but  he  who  fean  to  dk 


Dec.  5tbf  i8or. 


JOSIAH  CONDBR 


SONNET, 

On  seeuig  another  written  to  Henry  Kirke  WIiite»  in  September  181 
inserted  in  his  **  Remains  by  Robert  Southcy/' 


BT  ARTHTTR  OWXSI. 


Ah  !  once  again  the  long-left  wires  ftiffi>Bg» 
Truants  the  Muse  to  weave  her  requiem  8011^9. 
With  sterner  lore  now  busied,  erst  die  lay 
Cheered  my  dark  mom  of  manhood,  wont  lo  akcay 
O'er  Fancy's  fields  in  quest  of  musky  flower  i 


T^  — r M.  1 &i t_  i_ 
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/ 

Poor  Henry's  budding  beaQtie»-^to  a  clime 
Hapless  transplanted^  whose  exotic  ray 
Forc'd  their  young  VAgoor  into  transient  day^ 
And  drain'd  the  stalk  that  reared  them !  and  shall  Time 
Trample.these  oipl^iH  bloiWWi»?^->Wo !  tbeybwithe 
Still  kyvelier  channs— for  Southey  culls  the  wreath ! 

Oxfoid,  Dec  irtfa,  1807. 


SONNET 


IW  MXICOBT  OV  MR  «.  E.  WBITB. 


^  Tis  now  the  dead  of  night/'  and  I  will  go 
To  where  the  brook  soflt-murmuring  glides  along 

In  the  still  wood ;  yet  does  the  plaintive  song 
Of  Philomela  through  the  welkin  flow ; 
And  while  pale  Cynthia  carelessly  doth  throw 

Her  dewy  beams  the  verdant  houghs  among. 

Will  sit  beneath  some  spreading  oak-tree  strong. 
And  intermingle  with  the  streams  my  woe : 
Hush*d  in  deep  silence  every  gentle  breeze ; 

No  mortal  breath  disturbs  the  awful  gloom  ; 
Cold  chilling  dew-drops  trickle  down  the  tree^ 

And  every  flower  withholds  its  rich  perfume ;     . 
Tis  sorrow  leads  me  to  that  sacred  ground 
Where  Henry  moulders  in  a  sleep  profound ! 

JtG. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Ob  reading  the  Lift  of  the  late  Hmy  Kifke  Wata^ 

BT  WILLIAM  HALLOWAT» 

Author  of ««  T/ie  Peasant's  Fate'* 


Darling  of  Science  and  the  Muse^ 
How  shall  a  son  of  song  refuse 

To  shed  a  tear  for  thee  i 
To  us  so  soon  for  ever  lost^ 
What  hopes^  what  prospects  have  been  cron*d 

By  Heaven's  supreme  decree  ? 

How  could  a  parent,  love-heguil-d,  . 
In  life's  fair  prime  resign  a  child 

So  duteous,  good,  and  kind  ? 
The  warblers  of  the  soothing  strain 
Must  string  the  elegiac  lyie  in  vain 

To  sooth  the  wounded  mind ! 

Yet  Fancy,  hov'ring  round  the  tomb. 
Half  envies,  while  she  mourns,  thy  doonii^ 

Dear  poet,  saint,  and  sage  ! 
Who  into  one  short  span,  at  best. 
The  wisdom  of  an  age  comprest, 

A  patriarch's  lengthened  age  ! 
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To  him  a  genius  sanctified^ 
*    And  purg'd  from  literary  pride^ 

A  sacred  boon  was  giv'n : 
Chaste  as  the  psalmist's  harp»  his  lyie 
Celestial  lapUuw  could  iospirej 

And  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

Twas  not  the  laurel  earth  bestows, 
^  rTwas  not  the  praise  from  man  that  flows^ 

With  classic  toil  he  sought ; 
He  sought  the  crown  that  martyrs  wear. 
When  rescu'd  from  a  world  of  care ; 

Their  spirit  too  he  caught. 

Here  come,  ye  thoughtless,  vain,  and  gay^ 
Who  idly  range  in  Folly's  way. 

And  learn  the  worth  of  time! 
Learn  yc,  whose  days  have  run  to  waste. 
How  to  redeem  this  pearl  at  last. 

Atoning  for  your  crime. 

This  flow'r,  that  droop'd  in  one  cold  clime^ 
Tninsplanted  from  the  soil  of  time 

To  immortality. 
In  full  perfection  there  shall  bloom ; 
And  those  who  now  lament  his  doom 

Must  bow  to  God's  decree. 

London,  S7th  Feb.  18P8. 


I 
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^aite  uoDerneocKQ-^wi  uxnowar 
And  hast  thoa  theo  his  name  forgot 
Who  formed  thy  frame,  add  fix'd  thy  lol  i 

Is  not  his  voice  in  evening's  gale  i 
Beams  not  witli  him  the  *'  stai^  ao  pale? 
Is  there  a  leaf  can  fade  and  die 
Unnoticed  hy  his  watchful  eye  i 


> 
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Each  flutl'ring  hope^  each  anxious  fear. 
Each  lonely  sigh,  each  silent  lear> 
To  ihine  Almighty  Friend  are  known ; 
And  say'st  thou,  thou  art  "  all  alone  P* 

JOSIAH  CoNDBft. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  H,  K.  WHITE. 

By  tbc  Rev.  W.  B.  Ck>LLY£Bf  D.  D. 


O,  LOST  too  soon !  accept  the  tear 
A  stranger  to  thy  memory  pays  ! 
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All  the  wild  notes  that  Pity  Wd 
Awoke^  respoQsive  still  to  thee^ 
While  o'er  the  lyre  thy  fingers  lOT'd 
In  softest^  sweetest  harmooji^ 

The  chords  that  ia  the  buoMo  heart 
Compassion  touches  as  her  own^ 
Bore  in  thy  symphonies  a  part— 
With  them  in  perfect  unison. 

Amidst  accumulated  woes. 
That  premature  afflictions  hring. 
Submission's  sacred  hymn  arose. 
Warbled  from  every  mournful  string* 

When  o'er  thy  dawn  the  darkness  spread. 
And  deeper  every  moment  grew ; 
When  rudely  round  thy  youthful  head 
The  chilling  blasts  of  sickness  blew ; 

Religion  heard  no  'plainings  loud. 
The  sigh  in  secret  stole  from  thee ; 
And  Pity,  from  the  '  dropping  cloud/ 
Shed  tears  of  holy  sympathy* 

Cold  is  that  heart  in  which  were  met 
More  virtues  than  could  ever  die ; 
The  morniog-star  of  hope  is  set— 
The  sun  adoma  another  sky. 
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O  partial  grief !  to  mourn  the  day 
So  suddenly  overclouded  here^ 
To  rise  with  unextinguished  ray- 
To  shine  in  a  superior  sphere ! 

Oft  Genius  early  quits  this  sodj'  ^ 

Impatient  of  a  robe  of  clay. 
Spreads  the  light  pinion^  spurns  the  clodj 
And  smiles,  and  soars,  and  steals  away ! 

But  more  than  Genius  urg^d  thy  flighty 
And  marked  the  way,  dear  youth !  for  thee 
Henry  sprang  up  to  worlds  of  lights 
On  wings  of  immortality  ! 

Blackheath  Hill,  24th  Jud^  1808. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

By  Thomas  Park,  Esq.  F.  A.  S. 

Too,  too  prophetic  did  thy  wild  note  swell, 
Impassion'd  Minstrel !  when  its  pitying  wail 

Sigh'd  o'er  the  vernal  primrose  as  it  fell 
Untimely,  withcr'd  by  the  northern  gale.* 

Thou  wert  that  flower  of  promise  and  of  prime. 
Whose  opening  bloom,  'mid  many  an  adverse  Matt, 


*  See  CliftoD  Orove,  p.  16,  ed.  1S09. 
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Chann'd  the  lone  wanderer  tbrongh  this  desart  cfioie^ 
But  charm'dhim  with  a  rapture  soon  o'ercast^ 

To  see  thee  languish  into  quick  decay. 
Yet  was  not  thy  departing  immatnre! 

Per  ripe  in  virtue  thou  wert  reft  away^ 
And  pure  in  spirit^  as  the  blest  are  pure ; 

Pnie  as  the  dew-drop,  freed  from  earthly  leaven, 

Huit sparkles,  is  ezhal'd,  and  blends  with  heaven!* 


\ 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

BT   ▲  JbiAT. 

From  the  **  Atsociaie  MhutrebJ* 

l^HlLB  in  full  choir  the  solemn  requiem  swells. 
And  bids  the  tranced  thought  sublimely  soar. 
While  Sorrow's  breath  inspires  responsive  shells. 
One  strain  of  simple  grief  my  reed  would  pour : 
Mo  splendid  offering  v 

Of  lofty  praise  I  bring ; 
Yet,  sainted  spirit !  own  the  pensive  tear 
Shed  in  sad  tribute  on  thine  early  bier. 

Soft  as  the  airs  that  fm  the  waking  spring. 

And  on  the  margin  of  some  melting  rill. 
In  music  wild  their  sounds  iEolian  fling. 

When  the  pale  North  regains  his  empire  chill, 

•  YooDg,  I  thidEy  says  of  NardsBB,  ^  die  spaitied,  was  exhaled,  and 
went  to  Heaven." 

TOI..  I.  V 
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And  all  bis  fbry  diei^ 

Thy  toaching  minstrekics 
With  magic  sweetness  on  thf  spring  arose. 
Then  faintly  munnnring^  sunk  to  deep  repose* 

For  thee  his  glowing  torch  did  Gtenios  firel^:  '  '>> 
Who  now  its  meteor  brightness  shall  recalif 
Too  soon  be  bore  it  to  thy  funeral^ 

And  bid  in  drowning  tears  its  flame  expire  i— 

■ 

For  thee  did  Fancy  weave  a  chaplet  wild. 
And  from  her  woodland  bower. 
With  many  a  forest  flower^ 
Bnwreathe  the  brows  of  her  mach  favoured  chHd  :^ 
Still  they  preserve  a  lasting  bloom ; 
But>  ah  !  they  blossom  on  thy  tomb  J 

Hush'd  is  the  melting  cadence  of  this  lyre 
That  once  could  sweetest  melodies  impart; 
Its  soften'd  echoes  vibrate  on  the'  heart. 
But  dews  of  death  have  quench'd  the  poet*t  five. 
Sure — ^'twas  a  phcenix  flame; 
IQ^dled  from  heaven  it  came; 
And  with  its  native  spark  so  closely  blended. 
That  soon  to  heitven  impelled^  it  re-ascended. 

As  wandering  o'er  .the  waste  of  desart  lands. 
Some  wearied  pilgrim  seeks  a  holy  shrine. 

And  speeds  him  o'er  the  blaze  of  torrid  saads. 
To  catch  of  parted  worth  some  trace  divine ; 

8 
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So  to  thy  sacred  turf  would  I  repair ; 

Aad.ivbile  on  Fame's  recording  page  I  see 

Thy  polished  graces,  and  thy  virtoes  fair. 

Thy  wisdom  mild,  or  heaYen-ta^ight  piety  ; 

The  yeatige  of  thy  worth  would  share. 

And  thenoe  mm^  pfecioiu  relic  bear. 

What,  though  no  longer  beaming  here  below. 
Thy  radiant  star  of  life  has  ceased  to  bum. 
Still  shall  its  fire  on  Fancy's  vision  glow. 

And  Memory  shed  her  moonbeam  on  thine  um» 
llioagh  early  vanish'd  hence,  an  angel  band 

Marked  its  swift  progress  o'er  this  realm  of  night, 
Watch'd  the  last  lustre  of  its  parting  light, 
And  hailed  its  rising  on  a  fairer  land. 
Above  the  flaming  zone  of  day 
Sparkling  with  exhaustless  ray. 
Fixed,  shall  it  shine  with  living  glory  bright, 
When  Time's  last  midnight  long  has  rolled  away. 


/  ' . 
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LINES 

Written  on  visiting  the  Rooms  onoe  inhabited  faf  Hooy  KUa  WUte, 

in  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

BT  If  at  M.  B*  HAY* 

How  awful  i  how  impresBive  is  the  gloom. 

How  sacred  is  the  sileDce  that  pnevaili 
'Mid  these  lone  walls  where  Henry  met  his  iopau 

My  heart  is  fM,  my  recollectioa  faib ; 
Earthy  and  all  earthly  things,  fade  fnmi  my  sight ; 

My  friends^  so  loved  around  m<;^  disappear;  ■ 
I  almost  see  a  dawn  of  heavenly  light. 

And  Henry's  angel  voice  I  seem  to  hear. 
Saying,  ''  Poor  Sister^  dry  the  morlal  ttax. 
Nor  let  thy  bosom  swell  with  grief  for  me ; 

Learn  first  the  bleeding  cross  on  earth  to  bear, 

^'  And  then  the  bliss^  now  mine,  shall  gladden  thee. 
''  Mid  scenes  celestial  e'en  my  soul  can  glow. 
And  heavenly  harmony  can  with  me  siog, 
''  To  think  these  poor  ''  Remains**  I  left  below 
Shall  kindred  soirits  to  my  pleasures  bring. 

But,  oh !  could  1  send  down  the  faintest  gleam, 

''  To  wipe  the  earthy  vapours  from  thine  eyes. 

All  human  wisdom  would  appear  a  dream. 
And  inspiration  lead  thee  to  the  skies.* 
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A  ReFl4ECnON 

Oil  Ae  ftriy  bcitl^  of  HnmT  Kirkb  Wrnrs. 


DT   A   LADY. 


Thb  pensive  snotr^drop  Hfts  her  mod^t  htaH, 
While  yet  stern  whiter  Mods'  the  icy  strcfitil^^ 

On  chilling  snow  her  tapfk  leiiy<6s  are  spread, 
Uncheer'd  by  balmy  dw  and  suilimer^s' beam. 

.        .  .  .  .        .      •  o 

Sweet  flower )  not  long  tby  spotless  heart  will  fisar 
The  atn^l  Uast  thai:  htwt  thy  sleiider  form : 

Thon  wert  not  made  forvintei^a  frown  severe ;  • 
Soon  wilt  thou  droop;  imooDBcioiis  of  thestorm* 

Thus  geoiJitt  springs,  and  thns  the  storms  of  earth 
Nip  the  young  bud,  just  opening  to  the  day : 

Awhile  it  blooms,  to  prove  its  heavenly  birth,    . 
Awbtteit  diarms,  then  witbersy-^ies  away* 

Thus.  Heniy.  graced  this  world— Too  soon  the  power 

Of  stem  Affliction  seized  his  youthful  breast : 
He  saif  1^  clouds  arise,  the  tempest  low^r> 
'  He  bQW^d :bi9  headj  and  meekly  fonk  to  rest* 
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EXTRACT 

FROM  A  POBM  HECBNTLT  PUBLISHUK- 
BY  SXOACB,  tOtLD  BTBOV. 

Unhappy  White !  *  while  life  was  in  its  tprittlgy 
And  thy  young  Mnse  just  waved  her  joyous  wiDg^ 
The  spoiler  came ;  and  all  thy  promise  fair 
Has  sought  the  grave^  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh  !  what  a  noble  heart  was^  here  undone. 
When  Science'  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son ! 
Yes !  she  too  much  indulged  thy  fond  puirait ;  . 
She  sowed  the  seeds^  but  Death  has  reaped  the  fmiU- 
Twas  thine  own  Genius  gave  the  final  blow,    . 
And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that. laid  thee  low  : 
So  the  struck  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the^plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  |o  soar  agaii^. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart^ 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  hit  ^^seait: 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 
He  nurs'd  the.pihion  which  impeU'd  the  sted. 
While  the  same,  plumage  that  had  warm'd  hit  aes^.  ■ 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his(  bleeding  breast. 

■  :-j '-     ■  '  r. 


•  Henry  Kjrke  White  died  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  180<^ia 
quence  of  too  much  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  that  wonU  Iwe 
matured  a  mind  which  disease  and  poverty  ooidd  not  imprfr.  Mid:  Winch 
death  itself  destroyed  rather  than  subdued.  His  poems  abomid  in  ancb 
beauties  as  must  impress  the  reader  with  the  liveliest  regret*  that  so  short 
a  period  was  allotted  to  talents  which  would  have  dignified  evoi  Ilia  M* 
cred  functions  he  was  destined  to  assume* 
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MONODY 

TO 

*  * 

IHB  MEMORY  OF  HENftY.KffiKB  WHTTR. 
:    BY  jomra  blackitt.  • 

**  No  suurUe  inariB  thy  couch  of  lowly  deep, 
'*  But  /ivifig  ztatua  there  are  seen  to  we^ ; 
<<  A^'ction's  sem6lage  bends  not  o'er  thy  tomb» 
^  Affiiction'8  le^  deplores  thy  youthful  doom!" 

LORD  BTROK. 


To  yon  streamlet's  rippling  flow^ 
Through  the  grove  iiiean<f ring  slow^ 
Heart-heaTing  sighs  of  sorrow  let  me  ponr^ 
And  those  ^  liobig  itaiuei^  join, 
For  no  **  jnarbte^  gritf  is  mine^ 
Mine  is  Sympatliy's  triie  tear,' 
Love  and  Pity's  sigh  %m6ete. 
And  to  '<  Affliction's  seff^  I  give  the  monmful  hour ! 

What  means  yon  new-raisTd  mould  beneath  the  jew  f 
Am}' why  scoop'd  out  the  coffin's  narrow  cell, 
Pashion'd,  alas !  to  human'  shape  and  size  i 
Why  crawls  that  earth-worm  from  the  dazzling  ray 
Of  day's  unwelcome  orb  i  And  why,  at  length, 
i  lingering^  advances,  with  grief-measured  pace. 
The  sable  hearse,  in  raven  plumes  arra/d  i 

*  Vide  his  Poems  recently  published, 
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And^  hark !  oh^  hark !  the  deep-toned  fdneral  knell 
Breathes,  audible,  a  sad  and  sullen  sound  I 

Alas,  poor  youth !  for  thee  this  robe  of  death ! 
Ye  Nine,  that  lave  in  the  Castalian  spring. 
Whose  full-toned  waves,  responsive  to  the  itmn 
Of  your  Parnassian  harps,  with  solemn  flow. 
Peal  the  deep  dirge  around, — ^pluck  each  a  wreaA 
Of  baneful  yew,  and  twine  it  round  your  Ijnres, 
For  your  own  Henbt  sleeps  to  wake  no  more! 

Alas !  alas  !  immortal  youth ! 
Thine  the  richly  varied  song. 
Simple,  clear,  sublime,  and  strong ; 

Thy  sunny  eye  beamM  on  the  page  of  Trath^ 
Thy  God  ador'd,  and,  fraught  with  chemb  file, 
Twas  thine  to  strike,  on  earthy  a  heavenly  lyie ! 

Ah !  lost  too  soon !  through  tangled  grov^, 
'Midst  the  fresh  dews  no  more 

He  pensive  roves 

The  varied  Passions  to  explore. 

Silent,  silent,  is  his  tongue. 

Whose  notes  so  powerfiil  through  the  woodlands  ni^g;^ 

When  on  the  wing  of  ho^  Time,* 

With  energy  sublime. 
He  soai^d,  and  left  this  lessening  world  below  ^•^ 
Hark !  hark !  methinks,  e'en  now,  I  hear  his  numbcnfloir  1 

Ah !  no, ^he  sings  no  more.- 


•  One  of  Kirke  White's  most  animated  and  beautiful  Fomm, 

Utled  «  Time." 


i  ■  ^ 


SIS 

Oh !  thou  greedy  coroteMht  feH^ 

Death  !  insatiate  monAeir  J  teH, 

Why  so  soon  iwas  sped  the  dart 

Which  pierced^  alas !  his  ^ooth&I  Iwittti 

Oh,  despoiler !  ^rnuat* !  know^ 

When  thy  arm,  that  dealt  tUe  blow, 

WiflierVl  sinks,  iDadti¥^<x>ld, 

By  a  stronger  arm  controul'd. 
Then  shall  this  yooth  the  song  of  tritimph  raise. 
Throughout  eternity  immeasinrable  days  t 


Bard  of  nature,  heavei»^graced  Ohild  i 

Sweet,  majestic,. ^ainti^e,  wild  ; 

Who,  on  nqrid  pinion  bornfey :     ^ ' 

Swifter  thaB>tlie  breeze  of  moita^^ 

Circled  now  the  Aoiiiao  moiint, . 

Now  the  Heliconian  fount. 
Teach  me  to  string  thy  harp,  md  wake  it$  stralh 
To  mourn  thy  early  fate,  till  every  chord  complain  I 


y  < 


'  'i!     .       ;       -."i    V    i  ■     ft 


No  I  kt  thy  harp  remain 
On  yon  dark^  cypress  bung/ 
By  death  unstrung ; 

To  touch  it  were  profane  I 

But  now,  oh  !  now,  at  this  deep  hour. 
While  I  feel  thy  thrilling  power ; 
While  I  steal  from  pillow'd  sleep. 
O'er  thy  urn  to  bend  and  weep ; 
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Spirit,  robed  in  crystal  lights 

On  the  fleecy  clouds  of  night. 

Descend ;  and,  oh !  my  breast  inspire 

With  a  portion  of  thy  fire ; 

Teach  my  hand,  at  midnight's  noon. 

Hover  o'er  me  while  I  sing. 

Oh !  spirit  lovM  and  bless'd,  attune  the  string  I 

Yes,  now,  when  all  around  are  sunk  in  rest. 
And  the  night-vapour  sails  along  the  west ; 
When  Darkness,  brooding  o'er  this  nether  ball. 
Encircles  Nature  with  her  sable  pall ; 
Still  let  me  tarry,  heedless  of  repose. 
To  pour  the  bosom's — not  the  muse's  woes  ! 
To  thy  lov'd  memory  heave  the  sigh  linoere. 
And  drop  a  kindred,— «  prophetic  tear ! 


Fast  flow,  ye  genial  drops — 

Oush  Forth,  ye  tender  sighs ! 

And  who,  dear  shade  !  can  tell — ^bul— 
While  thus  I,  mournful,  pause  and  weep  fbr'Tbee, 
Shortly  a  sigh  may  heaye — a  tear  be  shedy  for  me  J 
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ON  VISITING  THE  TOMB  OF  H.  K.  WHITE. 

'BXiailJf.tt.HAT. 

i  « 

Oh  !  spirit  of  the  blest^  forgive 
The  mortal  tear-r-the  mortal  sigh ; 

Thou  knowest  what  it  was  to  live 
And  feel  each  human  agony. 

.  *    . .     ;  1    >  1 » .  I  i ;  . 

I  would  not  raise  thy^^ibould^iBg  form^      > 
Nor  bring  thy  spirit  from.abpv^. 

Could  I  a  oiiracle  perfiM^i.. 
Much  as'tby  beauteona  sotl  I  love. 


i . 


No,  all  1  ask  in  fervent  prayer. 
As  o'er  thy  silent  tomb  I  bend. 

That  I,  in  heavenly  scenes,  may  share 
Thy  converse,  and  become  thy  friend* 


S16 


LINES 

l^ritten  on  reading  the  Banaiw  of  Hemy  Kirke  Wlitob  of  Not- 
tingham, late  of  St  John's  CoD^ge^  Gunbridge;  wUt  an  Aoooune 
of  his  Life,  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 

BY  MRS  M.  HAY, 


Thy  gentle  spirit  now  is  fled^ 
Thy  body  in  its  earthy  bed 

Is  laid  in  peaceful  sleep ; 
A  spirit  good  and  pure  as  thine. 
Best  in  immorta]  scenes  can  shine. 

Though  friends  are  left  to  weep* 

When  in  this  dreary  dark  abode. 
Bewildered  in  life's  mazy  road. 

The  weary  traveller  sigha^ 
A  rising  star  sometimes  appears. 
Illumes  the  path^  his  bosom  cheers. 

And  lights  him  to  the  skies. 

Oh>  had  thy  valued  life  been  spared, 
Had'st  thou  the  vineyard's  labour  shared. 

What  glowing  fruits  of  love 
Thou  might'st  have  added  to  the  stores 
Purchased  by  Him  thy  soul  adores 

Now  in  the  realms  above. 


/ 
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Ah !  loss  severe !  reflect^  ye  great. 
Ye  richj  ye  powerfal,  on  the  fate 
^  Of  merit's  early  doom  ;• 
Those  dazzling  gems  ye  so  much  prize^ 
Perhaps  in  dread  array  may  rise 
In  jadgment  from  the  tomb*  ^^ 

A  single  gem  of  useless  show 
Might  everlasting  lustre  throw 

Upon  the  eternal  mind  ; 
Did  gentle  offices  employ 
Those  hours  which  fashion's  ways  destroy. 

Those  hours  for  good  designed. 

Peruse  the  letters  of  a  youth. 
Whose  pen  was  dipt  in  heavenly  truth. 

His  virtuous  struggles  trace ; 
Then  will  thy  melting  bosom  bleed. 
And  quicken  there  the  precious  seed 

Of  self-renewing  grace. 

Then  will  be  clearly  understood,] 
'  The  luxury  of  doing  good  :' 

And  O !  how  happy  they 
Whose  means  are  great,  and  hearts  are  large. 
Who  best  the  sacred  trust  discharge 

To  Him  who  will  repay. 


•  Vide  the  Life,  p.  49. 
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AFTER  BBABUTG 

SOUTHErs  REMAINS        '  ' 


OF   . 

_^  HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 'l* 

T0T  /tri/ig  worth  it  was  not  mine  to  prize^         '  '\  ' 

I  heard  not  of  thee  till,  thy  star  had  set ; 
But^  dead,  I  give  thee  tears^  poor  yoath,  and  sigfas^ 

And  thoughts  of  tender^  mournful^  keen  regret! 
And  I  do  say,  within  my  very  heart 

Resolving^  some  sear,  murky,  autumn  day. 
When  spirits  less  congenial  hold  apart, 

A  sorrowing  pilgrim,  to  thy  grave  FII  stray. 
And  hang  my  humble  meed  of  poesy 

Upon  thy  sainted  tomb,  and  worship  thee— 
Twere  weak,  alas !  and  idly  vain  for  thee ! 

Thine  ear  now  only  lists  to  minstrelsy 
Psean'd  by  cherub  quires !  But,  to  me^ 

Twould  be  some  little  sweet  to  breathe  an  air 
Of  melancholy,  and,  half-murmuring,  cry 
Great  God !  the  wicked  live — ^the  virtuous  mourn  and  die ! 


And  thou,  his  Mother,  on  whose  fostering  breast 
Were  cradled  his  first  cares ;  whose  afier-Ioive 

(Ah!  in  such  holy  love  be  childhood  bleat. 
For  ever  blest,)  his  mental  wants  supplied—- 

Whose  better  hopes,  and  sense  more  quick,  confeat 

His  dawning  genius,  and  its  high  behest, 
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Aye^  in  lone  glory,  cherish'd — thee  I  hail ! 
Not  with  the  selfish,  worldly  mass,  who  move, 

\n  mincing  measures,  only  with  the  gale 
Of  prosperous  fame  :  but  when  low  sinks  thy  heart 
In  dark  and  silent  solitude,  apart. 

Deep  mourning  him  who  is  not ;  in  thy  wail 

O  then  my  spirit  join*— my  tears  they  flow. 

And  I  do  almost  drink  thy  cup  of  woe ! 

E.W. 

Stockton  upon  Tees. 
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POEMS, 


WBITTBN  BRroSB  THB  POBLICATION  Of 


CLIFTON  GROVE, 
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POEMS, 


I 


r  CHILDHOOD 

A  POEM. 


This  18  one  of  Heniy's  earfiest  productions^  and  appears^  by  the  hand- 
writings to  have  been  written  when  he  was  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen.    The  picture  of  the  school-mistress  is  from  nature. 

PARTI. 

Pictub'd  ia  memory's  mellowing  glass>  how  sweet 

Oar  iafant  days>  our  infant  joys  to  greet ; 

To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cherish'd  scene. 

The  village  church-yard,  and  the  yiliage*green. 

The  woodland  walk  remote,  the  greenwood  glade,  5 

The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn's  shade. 

The  white-wash'd  cottage,  where  the  woodbine  grew^ 

And  all  the  favourite  bamits  our  childhood  knew  ! 

How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaze. 

To  view  the  unclouded  skies  of  former  days  !  10 

Beloved  age  of  innocence  and  smiles. 

When  each  wing'd  hour  some  new  delight  beguiles* 
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When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day-spring  trull, 

Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 

Blest  Childhood,  bail ! — Thee  simply  will  I  sing,  id 

And  from  myself  the  alrtless  picture  bring ; 

These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore. 

Each  humble  friend,  each  pleasure,  now  no  more^ 

And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight. 

Recalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight.  ^ 

This  shrubby  knoll  was  once  my  favourite  seat  | 

Here  did  I  love  at  evening  to  retreat. 

And  muse  alone,  till  in  the  vault  of  night, 

Hesper,  aspiring,  shew'd  his  golden  light.  ' 

Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noi8e>  -  ^ 

I  sit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys ; 

Pause  on  each  scene,  each  treasur'd  scene,  once  more. 

And  once  again  each  infant  walk  explore. 

While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recognize. 

My  melted  soul  suffuses  in^  my  eyes.  M 

« 
And  oh !  thou  Power,  whose  myriad  trains  resort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  picture  them  to  thought ; 
Whose  mirror,  held  unto  the  mourner's  eye, 
Pling^s  to  his  soul  a  borrowed  gleam  of  Joy ;    . 
Blest  Mempry,  guide,  with  finger  nicely  true,  ]  56 

Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view ; 
Kecall  with  faithful  vigour  to  my  mind. 
Each  face  familiar,  each  relation  kind ; 
And  all  the  finer  traits  of  them  afford. 
Whose  general  outline  in  my  heart  is  stored*  40 
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In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  monldering  walls. 

In  many  a  fold,  the  mantling  woodbine  falls. 

The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school, 

Gtentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  mle ; 

Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  mien ;  45 

Her  garb  was  coarse^  yet  whole,  and  nicely  clean  : 

Her  neatly-border'd  cap,  as  lily  lair. 

Beneath  her  chin  was  pinned  with  decent  care ; 

And  pendant  rulBes,  of  the  whitest  lawn. 

Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adorn.  50 

Paint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  eyes, 

A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies  $ 

These  does  she  guard  seen  re  in  leathern  case. 

From  thoughtless  wights,  in  some  unweeted  pluce. 

Here  first  I  entered,  though  with  toil  and  pain,  i5 

The  low  vestibule  of  learning's  fene ; 

£nter*d  with  pain,  yet  soon  1  found,  the  way, 

Thongh  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet  display* 

Mnch  did  I  grieve,  on  that  ill-fated  morn. 

When  J  was  first  to  school  reluctant  borne  ;  60 

Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  she  try'd 

To  sooth  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigh'd ; 

And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reprov'd,  I  wept. 

To  my  lone  corner  hroken-bearted  crept, 

And*thought  of  tender  home,  where  anger  never  kept.  66. 

• 
But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  m^t  the  dame  with  jocund  smiles  ; 
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First  at  the  form^  my  task  for  ever  frae^ 

A  little  favourite  rapidly  I  grew : 

And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  deKgfat^  70. 

Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  donee's  sight ; 

And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  its  pcaise, 

Talk'd  of  die  honours  of  my  futare  days. 

Oh  !  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 

Of  all  the  ills  by  talent  often  brought ;  7S 

Could  she  have  seen  me  when  revolving  y^ai's 

Had  brought  me'deeper  in  the  vale  of  tears. 

Then  had  she  wepjt»  arid  wish'd  my  wayward  fate 

Had  been  a  lowlier^  an'  unlettsi^d  statfe ; 

Wish'd  that,  remote  from  worldly  woes  and  strife,    '     80 

Unknown,  unheard,  I  might  have  passed  through  life. 

Where  in  the  busy  scene,  by  peaee  unblest. 

Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  rest  i 

A  lonely  mariner  on  the  stormy  main. 

Without  a  hope,  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain ;    '  85 

Long  toss'd  by  tempests  o'er  die  world's  wide  shore^ 

When  shall  his  spirit  rest,  to  toil  no  more  i 

Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lave 

The  sandy  surface  of  his  unwept  grave. 

Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's  alarms,  go 

Serenest  season  of  perpetual  calms,-*- 

Tum  with  delight,  and  bid  the  passions  cease. 

And  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  pf  ace. 

Sweet  reign  of  innocence,  when  no  crime  defiles. 

But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smiles ;  95 
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When  fotareevUi  hev€r  haont  the  sight, 
Bttt  all  k  fffegnaoit  Willi  imaiixt  cMight ; 
To  thee  i  ttafOj  from  liot  and  from  noise^ 
Tarn  to  partake  of  more  coogeBial  jojb. 

Tfeafli  yonder dlitt^  AiaftsHandi vpon  the moofj  100 

When  the  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er^ 

What  clianpioiiB  ifanrngB,  what  happy  gronpei  were  seeo^ 

In  yarioiw  postures  acatt'ring  o'^r  the  green  I 

Some  shoot  tfce  marble^  others  Join  the  bbace 

Of  self-made  stag,  or  ran  the  enn^^lons  raoe ;  lOS 

"While  othevs,  seated  on  the  dappled  graBs> 

With  doleful  tales  the  ligkfe^win^d  minutes  pass* 

Well  I  remem&er  ho9^,  With  gesture  starch-d, 

A  band  of  soldien,  oft  iHlh  pride  we  mikrdh'd ; 

For  banners,  to  a  tidl  s«sh  we  did  bind  •  IlO 

Oar  handk<6rdilefe,  flappitig  to  the  whisdiag  wind  $ 

^^d  for  our  warlike  arms  we  sought  the  mead. 

And  guns  «nd  speaars  we  made  of  brittle  i^eed ; 

» 

Then,  in  ancoutb  array,  our  feats  to  crown. 

We  storm'd  some  milled  pig^stye  for  a  town.  il^ 

Ploas'd  with  oav  gay  dinp^tsj^  the  dame  wiis  wont 

To  set  her  wheel  before  the  cottage  front. 

And  o'er  her  sf^etaeles  woiild  often  peer. 

To  view  our  gambols,  and^osv  bcyyish  geer;    ' 

Still  as  she  look'd,  her  wheel  kept  tarning  round,        idO 

With  its  belevM  meiiotoay  of  sound. 

When  tir'd  with  pky,  w^'d  set  us  by  her  side, 

(For  but  of  school  she  ne^er  knew  to  chide)--* 
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And  wonder  at  her  skill — ^weU  known  to  fami 

For  who  could  match  io  spinning  with  the  dame  i       Hi 

Her  sheets,  her  linen,  wliich  she  shew'd  with  pride    .  . 

To  strangers,  still  her  thriibiess  testified ; 

Though  we  poor  wights  did  wonder  much,  in  tioth^    . 

Uow  'twas. her  spinning  manufactnr'd  doth. 

« 
Oft  would  we  leave,  though  well  beloved,  oiur  plajr^    .  .190 
To  chat  at  home  the  vacant  hour  away. 
Many's  the  time  I've  scampered  down  the  glade. 
To  ask  the  promis'd  ditty  from  the  maid. 
Which  well  she  lov'd,  as  well  she  .knew  to  sipg^ 
While  we  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring  ;  1S5 

She  told  of  innocence  foredoom'd  to  bleed. 
Of  wicked  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed. 
Or  little  children  murder'd  as  they  slept; 
While  at  each  pause  we  wrung  our  hai^ds  and  wept« 
Sad  was  such  tale*  apd  wonder  much  did  we,  14A 

Such  hearts  of  stone  there  in  the  world  could  be. 
Poor  simple  wights,  ah  !  little  did  we  ween 
The  ills  that  wait  on  man  in  life's  sad  scene ! 
Ah,  little  thought  that  we  ourselves  should  know. 
This  world'a.'a  world  of  weeping  and  of  woe  I  '  145 

Beloved  moment !  then  'twas  finsl  I  caught 

The  first  foundation  of  romantic  thought ; 

Then  fir$f  I  shed  bold  Fancy's  thrilling  tear. 

Then  first  that  poesy  charm'd  mine  infant  ear. 

Soon  stor'd  with  much  of  legendary  lore,  IM 

The  sports  oi  Childhood  charm'd  my  sonl  no  more. 
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IW  from  tlie  seme,  of  gaieij  and  noise, 
far,  far  from  tnrbalent  and  empty  joys, 
£hied  me  to  the  thick  o*er-arching  shade. 
And  there,  on  mossy  carpet,  Uatkssa  laid,  -IM 

^V'hile  aivy  feet  the  rippling  ronnel  ran, 
Tlie  days  of  wild  romaace  amtique  I'd  scan ; 
on  the  wings  of  fancy  through  the  air, 
mealms  of  ligh^  and  pierce  the  radian<;e  there.        149 
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PART  II. 
^EiB  are,  whp.  think  that  Childhood  doeff  not  shave 


itb  age  the  cup,  the  bitter  cup  of  care : 
"^las !  they  know  not  this  unhappy  truth, 
^tiat  every  age,  and  raqk,  is  born  to  ruth, 

Trom  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  the  mind,  S 

Man  is  foredoomed  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find ; 

At  every  step  has  further  cause  to  know. 

The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dash'd  with  woe. 

> 

Yet  in  the  youthful  breast  for  ever  caught 

With  some  new  object  for  romantic  thought,  10 

The  impression  of  the  moment  quickly  flies. 

And  with  the  morrow  every  sorrow  dies. 
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How  different  manhood !— then  does  ThaogWi  cod&obI  , 
Sink  every  pang  Btill  de^r  in  the  sool;  .  *  ^  «  .it,  /. 
Then  keen  Affliotion's  sad  nnceaahig  imait  f .  3J 

Becomes  a  painfbl  resident  in  the  heart ;  - 
And  Care^  whom  not  the  gayest  can  oatJMlV 
Pursues  its  feeble  victim  to  the  gram*  ^   ""'iv  \r 
Then^  as  each  long-known  frietid  is  mammNt 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompenoe^ 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  tomb. 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  onr  doom* 

Yes^  Childhood^  thee  no  rankling  woes  pnisne. 

No  forms  of  future  ill  salute  thy  view. 

No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep. 

But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep. 

And  sanguine  Hope,  through  every  stoim  of  life. 

Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  cahns  the  iatemal  strilk 

Yet  e'en  round  Childhood's  heart,  a  thaaghtkss  shiiBii  /  # 

Affection's  little  thread  will  ever  twine^  '   'Sft 

And  though  but  frail  may  seem  each  tender  ticj^         '-■  •  i 

The  soul  foregoes  them  but  with  many  a  sigh. 

Thus,  when  the  long-expected  moment  earner 

When  forc'd  to  leave  the  gentle-heaffed  dane^ 

Reluctant  tbrobbings  rose  within  my  bieast,  /  >  30 

And  a  still  tear  my  silent  grief  expresaTd. . 
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When  to  the  public  school  compelled  to  go. 

What  novel  scenes  did  on  my  senses  jBoW ! 

There  in  each  breast  each  active  power  dilates. 

Which  broils  vihole  nations^  and  convulses  states ;        49 
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There  reigns^  by  toim  ^fceiwte,  hf^  wd  hate. 

Ambition  bunHittadlfiicU^itt  |i9lie)t  fm^  $ 

Afid  ID  a 8iniditejril«g^,«^0miitt«r  fq^^ 

The  dark  deforHittkis  .0fnum  Api^emcb 

Yet  there  die  glmli^  .vhriaeB.  kindred .  daim^  45 

There  FrieBdflhip  li^ta  het  fiiure  xiiitMit^d  JMi?^ 

Hiere  mild  BeoevoleQce  delights  to  dwell, 

A^d  sweet  ContiBiitaifM  mta  wjih<^t  hen  oeU ; ' 

And  there,  'mid  .laiiy.a  slonmr^aMl,  nifi  IM. 

The  good  0£hkBxt,.ikm  iitfdligettt  of  mini.  90 

» 

• 

Twas  there.  Oh,  GeotBel  with  tbee  I  leam'd  to  join'  b 

h  Friendship's  baodtr-^ii  a.miiy  diifiiie« 

Ob,  moarafbl  thought !— Where  is  thy  spirit  now  i 

As  here  I  sit  on.  fimr'fiAe,  XjOgar'^  bfQW, 

And  trace  below-  eacdi  welkremeoiher^d  gladc^  53 

Where,  arm  in  arai>  ieoBwlf  ile  nthiilMe  I  sUiQ^'d* 

Wbeie  art  thoa  kad^v-fon'whail.'illiiBaddeii  shores     . 

Where  nought  is  beaid  saite  ooniiiViisiiiUen.  cowr  I 

Dost  thoa  in  lowlyi^  aolanefifttd  sMtey 

At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  late  I  GO 

Methinks  I  see  Aee  slroggUng  with  Ike  wa¥e,    / 

Withont  one  aiding  hand  slretch'4  eat  to  mkw  ; 

See  thee  convvlsTd,  thy  looks  to^heavea  beod^ 

And  send  thy  pairtiiig  sigh  onto,  thy  finend ; 

Or  where  immeasosaUe  wilds  dismseff  S5 

Forbm  and  sad  thoa  bend's!  thy  w'eary  way. 

While  sorrow  aad  disease,  with  tnigniih  rife, 

Consame  apaoe  die  ebbing  spfingps  of  lift. 
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Again  I  see  his  door  against  thee  shut,       ; 
The  unfeeling  native  tnni  thee  from  his  hoi: 
I  see  thee  spent  with  toil  and  worn  with  griefs 
Sit  on  the  grass^  and  wish  the  Iong*d  relief;  ' 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o*Hf'''- 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  no  more! 

Oh  that  thoti  could'st,  from  thine  angust  abode,  ' 
Survey  thy  friend  in  life's  dismaying  road, 
Tliat  thou  could'st  see  him  at  this  moment  here, 
Embalm  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear. 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gases  round. 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infant  jays  sorronnd. 

Yes !  yes !  his  spirit's  near ! — The  whispering  breeze 
Conveys  his  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees; 
And  lol  his  form  transparent  I  petoeire. 
Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve:  . 
He  hovers  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe, 
While  deathly  silence  reigns  upon  the  globe. 

Yet  ah  !  whence  comes  this  visionary  scene  f 
Tis  Fancy's  wild  aerial  dream  I  ween ; 
By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight. 
What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight! 
She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo !  what  forms  appear ! 
What  magic  sounds  salute  the  wondering  ear  I 
Once  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread. 
And  the  cold  grave  yields  up  its  cherish'd  dead ; 
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While  present  sorrow's  ban^ih'd  fiur  away>  95 

Uocloiided.  aawe  gilds  the  placid  day. 

Or  in  the  fatore's  leloud-eaciroled  faccj  . 

Fair  scenes  of  bliss  to  come  we  fondly  trace^ 

And  draw  mvsotely.  every  little  wile> 

Which  shall  the  feathery  hours  of  time  hegnile*  100 

• 
Sq  when  forlorn,  and  lonesome  at  her  gate. 
The  Royal  Maiy  M^iftary  sate, 
And  yiew'd  tfae  moon-beam  trembling  on  the  wave. 
And  heard  the  hollow  sarge  her  prison  lave. 
Towards  France's  dislant  coast  she  bent  her  sight,       105 
Ffv  there  her.sonl  had  wing'd  its  longing  flight  $ 
There  did  she  form  fall  many  a  scheme  of  joy. 
Visions  of  bliss  nnclonded  with  alloy. 
Which  bright  through  Hope's  deceitful  optics  beam'd. 
And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  seemed ;  1 10 

She  wept,  yet  felt,  while  all  within  was  calm. 
In  every  tear  a  mebneholy  chartn* 

To  yonder  btU,  whose  sides,  deform'd  and  steep. 

Just  yield  a  scanty  sast'nance  to  the  sheep. 

With  thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped,  1 15 

To  aee  the  sun  rise  from  his  healthy  bed  | 

^  w^tch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  morn, 

Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  corn. 

And  taste  delighted  of.  superior  joys. 

Beheld  through  Bympathj's  enchanted  eyes :  IM 

With  silent  admiiation  oft  we  view'd 

The  myriad  hues  q^  heaven's  blue  concave  strew'd ; 
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The  fleecy  clouds^  of  every  tint  and  Amie,^^      .7  (.  . . 

Round  which  thesilyery  tan-beam  gl^mchtg  jbifi^-y'^ 

And  the  round  orb  itself,  in  azure  throne,  -'•«*-  •      ^ '  Ht 

Jut  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  lidgy  aBon^}*  i--    ■'■ '  ^  >f 

We  mark'd,  delighted,  how  with  aspect  MlK"  '''^  '  ''^ 

Reviving  Nature  haiPd  returning  day  ;        ~    '  •'*  il|^.-  '/ 

Mark'd  how  the  flowerets  rear'd  their  droo|Hng  lmi% 

And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  meads^         4^ 

While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  del^^ 

The  birds  sung  paeans  to  the  source  of  light: 

Oft  have  we  watch'd  the  speckled  larii  aiise^ 

Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindted  skiefti '  *^ 

And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pain'd  sight  no^mM^  19^ 

Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  totur }    -  '  ^' 

Though  on  the  ear,  at  intervals,  his  song 

Came  wafted  slow  the  wavy  breeae  along; 

And  we  have  thought  how  happy  wtne  dtr  lot, 

Bless'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  coty  MO 

Where,  from  the  peep  of  day,  till  msaet  eve 

Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave. 

We  might  pursue  our  sports  from  day  todajf^  '      ''.''■ 

And  in  each  other's  arms  wear  life  away*  ' 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  our  toils  were  dode^  I^ 

We  to  the  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  ran ;  ■,    '  '^ 

There  on  the  turf  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 

The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  softly  sweet ;  ' 

And  mus'd  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  lore^ 

Of  .deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  more  ^  'ISO 

Heard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept. 

Sung  woe  unto  the  wicked  land — and  wept ; 
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^>  fiaLncy-led~iBir  Joiemiah  mouni 
^  solemn  sorrovr  o'er  Judea'a  tim« 

^^hen  to  another  ahoEeperliaps'iNMddMi^eA  .iMNf 

WiUi  Plato  telk  ill  hj»il|r«wangwre^ 

Qtj  wandering twhflm die. Thespiaa  palace  rose, 

Wmp  once  again  o*er  fairJocaata'a  woes. 

ilneet  then  to  us  waa  that  romantic  band. 

Hie  ancient  legends  of  oar  native  land*—  ISO 

Chivalric  BritomarV  ^nd  Una  fair. 

And  coorteopa Constance,. doomed  to  dark  despair,. 

3f  turns  our  thovghta  engaged  i  and  od  we  talk'd 

f^  times  when  monarch  superstition  stalk'd. 

And  when  the  bIoo<Miraaght  galliots  of  Rome  160 

BroQght  the  grand  Druid  £sbric  t^  it3  doom  ; 

While,  where  the  woodrhnog  Meinai's  waters  flow. 

The  hoary  harpers  poured  the  strain  of  woe. 

While  thus  employed,  to  us  how  sad  the  hell 

Which  BummonM  us  to  school  1  'Twas  Fancy's  knell,  170 

And,  sadlf  sounding  on  the  sullen  ear^ 

It  spoke  of  study  pale,  and  chilling  fear. 

Yet  even  then,  (for  oh,  whatc  chains  can  bind^ 

What  powers  coptrol,  the  energies  of  mind  !) 

£'en  there  we  soar'd  to  many  a  height  sublime,.  175 

And  many  a  day*dream  charm'd  the  lazy  time. 

At  evening  too,  how  pleasing  was  our  walk, 
Endeared  by  Friendship's  unrestrained  talk. 
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When  to  the  upland  heights  we  bent  oar  WBy>  •     . 

To  view  the  last  beam  of  departing  day ; 18B 

How  calm  was  all  around  1  no  plajfal  breeatf 

Sigh'd  *mid  the  wavy  foliage  of  the  trees,     ^  <•«.    i  . ..'     . 

But  all  was  still,  save  when,  with  drowsy  soq^'  "hn 

The  grey-fly  wound  his  sullen  horn  along;    '.     kw  (|0s/' 

And  save  when,  heard  in  soft,  yet  merry  glee,  '  J85 

The  distant  church-bells'  mellow  harmony  ;  \i    ■ 

The  silver  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook,  .      . 

That  'mid  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  look ; 

The  rugged  arch,  that  clasp'd  its  silent  tides. 

With  moss  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its  sidet :     igO 

The  craggy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight; 

The  shrieking  bat,  that  took  its  heavy  flight; 

All,  all  was  pregnant  with  divine  dellghu  .   >' 

We  lov*d  to  watch  the  swallow  swimming  high. 

In  the  bright  azure  of  the  vaulted  sky  ;  lOS 

Or  gaze  upon  the  clouds,  whose  coloured  pride 

Was  scatter'd  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  widej  •  -   ^r/V 

And  ting'd  with  such  variety  of  shade,     l  ..s,k    I 

To  the  charmed  soul  sublimest  thought!  conwy^lK^  •  ^  ^  ^ 

In  these  what  forms  romantic  did  we  tnce,  "*    ^M 

While  fancy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space!        -  -■* '-  '-^"^ 

Now  we  espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car,        •   ■'      ^^-^  ^' 

Leading  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war. 

Then  stately  towers  descried,  sublimely  high. 

In  Gothic  grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 

Or  saw,  wide  stretching  o'er  the  azure  height, 

A  ridge  of  glaciers  in  mural  white, 

1 


lu  ^&. 
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Hugely  lerrificM-Bat  tboae  ttmas  are  o'er^ 
"  And  the'fond  scene  can  chann  miM  eyatfeo  iQOipef 
Forthoaartgone,  aniltil^  ferftbdoiTj*)!  !'  tlO 

Abne  to  struggle  tfaiovglillni  #oild  of  iMe. 

tto  scene  is  o'er-Hitill  seesons  onward  roll, 
^ilbid  each  revolve  conducts  me  toward  the  goal ; 
./t'Yet  all  is  blank,  without  one  soft  relief. 

One  endless  continuity  of  grief ;  215 

And  the  tix^d  sonl,  now  led  to  thoughts  sublime. 
Looks  but  for  rest  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

Toil  on,  toil  on,  ya  busy  crowds,  that  pant 
For  hoards  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want ; 
And,  lost  to  all  but  gain,  with  ease  resign  Ho 

The  calms  of  peace  and  happiness  divine  ! 
■  JBIIr  other  cares  be  mine-^Men  little  crave 
In  this  short  journey  to  the  silent  grave ; 
And  the  poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and  health, 
I  envy  more  than  Croesus  with  his  wealth.  2^5 

Yet  griire  not  I,  that  fate  did  not  decree 
Slstemal  acres  to  await  on  me ; 
£iM  gave  me  more,  lixe  placed  within  my  breast 
A  heart  with  little  pleas'd— -with  little  blest : 
I  look  around  me,  where,  on  every  side,  950 

Extensive  manors  spread  in  wealthy  pride ; 
•  Jbad  could  my  sight  be  borne  to  either  zone, 
I  should  not  find  one  foot  of  land  my  own. 

But  whither  do  I  wander  t  shall  the  muse. 

For  golden  baits,  her  simple  theme  refuse  i  2S5 

▼01..  I.  Y 
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Oh  J  no !  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greets        :  i 
The  fading  scenes  of  Childhood's  far-gone  sweets 
X  It  catches  all  the.iofeot's  wandering  tongoe. 
And  prattles  on  in  desultory  song*  r  -  "*  ^- 

That  song  must  close — the  gloomy  mists  of  nght        MO 
Obscure  the  pale  stars'  visionary  lights  -  '^:: 

And  ebon  darkness^  clad  in  vapoury  wet,  A 

Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primicval  jet. 

The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  adverse  lot 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherished  spot;  S45 

Again  compels  to  plunge  in  busy  life. 
And  brave  the  hateful  turbulence  of  strife. 

Scenes  of  my  youth — ere  my  unwilling  feet 

Are  tum'd  for  ever  from  this  lov'd  retreat^ 

Ere  on  these  fields,  with  plenty  cover'd  o'er,  £50 

My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  them  no  more. 

Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due. 

One  long,  one  last,  a^ectionate  adieu.  ,    . 

Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  please    .  13'r         ' 

m 

To  give  me  an  old  age  of  peace  and  ease,  -^5 

Grant  that  in  these  sequestered  shades  my  days  . . 
May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays  : 
.  And  oh,  ye  spirits,  who  up  bodied  play. 
Unseen  upon  the  pinions  of  die  day. 
Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields  benigo,  £fiO 

Who  were  •  *  *  • 
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FRAGMENT 

OV  AH 

ECCENTRIC  :DRAM:A»^: 

..J  Written  at  a  very  early  age. 
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lo  a  little  volume  which  Henry  had  copied  out,  apparently  for  the 
pressy  before  the  publication  of  Clifton  Gfofe^.the  song  with 
which  this  fragment  commences  was  inserted,, liifder  the  title  of 
**  The  Dance  of  the  Consumptives,  in  imitation  of*  Shakespeare, 
taken  from  an  Eccentric  Drama,  written  by  U.  K.  W.  when  very 
young."  The  rest  was  discovered  among  his  loose  papers,  in  the 
first  rude  draught,  having,  to  all  appearance,  never  been  tran- 
scribed. The  song  was  extracted  when  he  was  sixteen,  and  must 
have  been  written  at  least  a  year  before,  probably  more,  by  the 
hand- writing.  There  is  something  strikingly  wild  and  original  in 
the  fragment. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  CONSUMPTIVES, 

.  1.  '■--'['• 

DiNo-DONO  !  ding-dong! 
Merry,  merry,  go  the  bells. 
Ding-dong !  ding-dong ! 
Over  the  heath,  over  the  moor^  and  ovet  thfe  dale, 

.   "  Swinging  «low  with  sullen  roar;* 
Dance,  dance  away  the  jocund  roundelay  ! 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  calls  us  away. 
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Romd  Ae  mk,  and  round  Ae  elm^ 

Meiiiljfdotito'erthegioaBil.       jr^  "r- 
The  sentry  ghost  it  stands  aloof>  m  *   « 

So  merrily^  merrily  foot  it  roond* 
Ding-dong !  ding-dong ! 
Merry^  merry  go  tlie  bells^ 
Swelliog  in  the  nightly  gale» 
The  sentry  ghost> 
It  keeps  its  post, 
And  soon>  and  soon^  our  sports  mnsi  fldl : 
Bat  let  ns  trip  the  nightly  ground. 
While  the  merry,  merry  bells  ring  round* 

9. 
Hark !  haric  I  the  death-watch  tick^I 
See,  see,  the  winding  sheet ! 
Our  dance  is  done. 
Our  race  is  run, 

■ 

And  we  must  lie  at  the  aldei^s  iieet! 
Ding*dong,  ding-dong, 
Merry^  merry  go  the  hd]^ 
Swinging  o'er  the  weltering  waire ! 
And  we  must  seek 
Our  deatb^beds  Ueak, 
,  Where  the  green  sod  grows  upon  fb*  grB?e. 

16 


>  to  ?  i^fvtrff  -:• '..   r .      rr-     • .  r 

Gbid  the  dewB,,«iifl  chill  the  niglit : 
Coine  froili  th J  diceiy  «liriiie  i 
The  wan  moon  cUmbi  the  heafeoly  height. 
And  nndemeath  her  ncUj  raj 
Troops  of  tqnalid  Bpectres  play> 
And  the  dying  mortals'  groaa  . 
Startle  the  Nig^t  on  her  dosky  tbnm^ 
Come,  come,  sister  mine ! 
Gliding  on  tbe^pale  moonahtne : 
Well  ride  at  ease, 
.  On  the  tainted  bieeieu 
And  oh !  our  sport  will  be  divine. 


Goddeu  of  Melanchofy  adoamut  mH  cf  a  deep  Glen 
ike  ftOTy  habited  in  Black,  amd  coicend  wiih  a  thick 
al — Shitpeaki, 

Sister,  from  my  dark  abode. 

Where  nests  the  rayeo^  sits  .the  toad. 

Hither  I  come,  at  thy  command ; 

l^ter,  sister,  jpia  tfiy  hand  ; 

Sbter,  sister,  join  thy  hand  1 

I  will  smooth  the  way  fpr  thee. 

Thou  shalt  furnish  food  for  ms* 

Come,  let  us  speed  oigr  way 

Where  the  troops  of  q[iectres  pLqr* 
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To  chamel-honses,  church-yards  drear/ 
Where  Death  aiU  with  a  horrible  leer, 
A  lasting  grin  on  a  throne  of  bones. 
And  skim  along  the  blue  tomh^tooeij^  l^sa  '  - 
Come,  let  us  speed  away,  *  *'  *^*o''> 

Lay  our  snares,  and  spread  onr  tetherl  ^^  ''"^ 
I  will  smooth  the  way  for  thee,      *     '*' 
Thou  shall  furnish  food  for  me ; 
And  the  grass  shall  wave 
O'er  many  a  grave. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together* 

CONSUMPTION. 

Come,  let  us  speed  our  way ! 
Join  our  hands,  and  spread  our  tethc^  I 
I  will  fumisli  food  for  thee, 

■ 

Thou  shall  smooth  the  way  for  me ; 
And  the  grass  shall  wave 
0*er  many  a  grave. 
Where  youth  and  beauty  sleep  together* 

MELANCHOLY* 

Hist,  sister,  hist !  who  comes  here  i 
Oh,  I  know  her  by  that  tear. 
By  that  blue  eye's  languid  glare. 
By  her  skin,  and  by  her  hair : 

She  is  mine. 

And  she  is  thine, 
Now  Ihe  deadliest  draught  prepare. 


34:1 
COK8VMPTIOK. 

In  the  dismal  night  aiffdresl^O'     ''     ^ 
I  will  creep  into  het^jitiiift'^i'^  li-vrna      ♦      a 

Wlmhhfiij^mfk,  and  bleach  her  skin^ 
And  feed  on  the  vital  fire  within. 
'  -    Lover,  do  not  trust  her  eyes, — 
When  they  sparkle  most,  she  dies  ! 
a'^   *  Mother,  do  not  trust  her  breath, — 

Comfort  she  will  breathe  in  death  ! 
Father,  do  not  strive  to  save  her,— 
She  is  mine,  and  I  must  have  her  ! 
The  coj£n  must  be  her  bridal  bed ; 
The  winding-sheet  must  wrap  her  head ; 
The  whispering  winds  must  o'er  her  sigh. 
For  soon  in  the  grave  the  maid  must  lie. 

The  worm  it  will  riot 

On  heavenly  diet. 
When  death  has  deflowered  her  eye. 

{They  vanish. 

While  Consumption  speaks  Angelina  enters. 

ANGELINA. 

With  *  what  a  silent  and  dejected  pace 
Dost  thou>  wan  Moon  !  upon  thy  way  advance 
In  the  blue  welkin's  vault ! — Pale  wanderer  ! 
Hast  thou  too  felt  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love. 


*  With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon  !  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 
How  silently  and  with  how  wan  a  face  ! 

SIR  P.  SIDNEY. 
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That  thus,  with  such  i^  meiwicbQly  grace^  '  '^ 

Thou  dost  puxme  Ay  toUtaiy  coune !  . :   .^ 

Hai  thy  Endymion,  impotbAorf  boy^  fbwoofc  ^ 

Thy  widow'd  breast— on  which  the  spoiler  oi^i^        ' 
Has  nestled  fondly,  while  the  siher  clouds  ' ''  < '  ^'' 
Fantastic  pillow'd  theej  and  the  dim  nigfatp      ">  '  '     *   ^ 
Obsequious  to  thy  will,  encurtain'd  round  -  ' '    ^^ 

With  its  thick  fringe  thy  couch  ?-— Wan  trsvfeller. 
How  like  thy  fate  to  mine  ! — Yet  I  have  still 
One  heavenly  hope  remaining,  which  thoB  lack'st; 
My  woes  will  soon  be  buried  in  the  grave 
Of  kind  forgetfulness  : — my  journey  here, 
Though  it  be  darksome,  joyless,  and  feriom. 
Is  yet  but  short,  and  soon  my  weary  feet 
Will  greet  the  peaceful  inn  of  lasting  rest. 
But  thou,  unhappy  Queen !  art  doom'd  to  trace 
Thy  lonely  walk  in  the  drear  realms  of  nighl^ 
While  many  a  lagging  age  shall  sweep  benealh 
The  leaden  pinions  of  unshaken  time ; 
Though  not  a  hope  shall  spread  its  glittering  hne 
To  cheat  thy  steps  along  the  weary  way. 

O  that  the^um  of  human  happiness 

Should  be  so  trifling,  and  so  frail  withal^ 

That  when  possessed,  it  is  but  lessened  grief; 

And  even  then  there's  scarce  a  sadden  gust 

That  blows  across  the  dismal  waste  of  Ufe,  . . 

But  bears  it  from  the  view. — O !  who  would  shuA 

The  hour  that  cuts  from  earth,  and  fear  to  press 

The  calm  and  peaceful  pillows  of  the  grave. 


»■♦'  •'•! 
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Aftd  jet  ttidtpe  the  TorioM  Uk^KfiB^ 

And  dark  Ticissiiodea  1-rSoM^  I  hny^rlifeel 

And  am  anui^d,  lliiilijiMl.lllf  in  hwfjliii    liiM  -fa?  hn 

Aod  M  iny  kl%  kd  the  gTMN^reen  804 

£1  floorish  fireetly.-*^A]id  then  they  will  weep 
t  one  ao  yooag,  aqd  wh^ft  they're  pleaa'd  to  cell 
3o  beautifb],  shonU  die  80  aoon^^-And  tell 
How  painful  diaappointment's  canker'd  hxkg 
VfTither'd  the  rose  upon  my  maiden  cheek. 
Db^  foolish  ones !  why^  I  shall  sleep  so  sweetly, 
K«aid  in  my  darksome  gravej  that  they  themMlves 
Bfight  envy  me  my  rest! — ^And  as  for  them, 
"Who,  on  the  score  of  former  mttmaeyj 
3fay  thus  rememhrance  me— they  must  themselTes 
Successive  falL 

Around  the  winter  fire 
(When  out-a-doors  the  biting  frost  congeals, 
And  shrill  the  skater's  ircms  on  the  pool 
Ring  loud|  as  by  the  moonlight  he  perfbnns 
His  graceful  evolutions)  they  not  long 
Shall  sit  and  chat  of  older  times,  and  feats 
Of  early  youth,  but  silent,  onf  by  one, 
•Niall  drop  Jnto  their  shrouds.^^ome,  in  their  age. 
Ripe  for  the  sickle ;  others  young,  like  me. 
And  Mling  green  beneath  th'  untimely  stroke. 
Tfans^  in  short  time,  in  the  church»yard  forlom, 
Wheie  I  shall  lie,  my  fiaends  will  lay  them  dmni^  . 
And  dwell  with  me,  a  happy  family* 
And  oh#  thou  cruel,  ye^  beloved  youth. 


Who  now  hast  left  me  hopeless  here  to  mourn. 

Do  thou  but  shed  one  tear  upon  my  corse. 

And  say  that  I  was  gentle,  and  desenr'd 

A  better  lover,  and  I  shall  forgive 

All,  all  thy  wrongs ;-— and  then  do  thou  forget 

The  hapless  Margaret,  and  be  as  blest 

As  wish  can  make  thee-*Laugh,  and  play,  and  sing. 

With  thy  dear  choice,  and  nev«r  think  of  me* 

Yet  hist,  I  hear  a  step«-*In  this  dark  wood-^ 


_> 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

WRITTEN  AT  A  VERY  SARLV  AGS. 

I've  read,  my  friend,  of  Dioclesian, 

And  many  other  noble'  Grecian, 

Who  wealth  and  palaces  resigned. 

In  cots  the  joys  of  peace  to  find ; 

Maximian's  meal  of  tumip^tops, 

(Disgusting  food  to  dainty  chops) 

I've  also  read  of,  without  wonder ; 

But  such  a  curs'd  egregious  blunder. 

As  that  a  man,  of  wit  and  sense. 

Should' 4eave  his  books  to  hoard  up  pence,-^ 

Forsake  the  lov'd  Aonian  maids. 

For  all  the  petty  tiicks  of  trades. 


I  never^  either  now,  or  long  since. 
Have  heard  of  such  a  piic'e  of  nonsense ; 
That  one  who  learnins^B  iovi  bath  felt;, 
iLnd  at  the  Muse's  altar  knelt. 
Should  leave  a  life  of  sacj^ed  leisure. 
To  taste  the  accumulating  pleasure ; 
And,  metamorphosM  to  an  alley  duck. 
Grovel  in  loads  of  kindred  muck. 
Oh  !  'tis  beyond  my  comprehension! 
A  courtier  throwing  up  his  pension,*— 
A  lawyer  working  without  a  fee^— ^ 
A  parson  giving  charity, — 
A  truly  pious  methddist  preacher,-— 
Are  not,  egad,  so  out  of  nature. 
Had  nature  made  thee  half  a  fool. 
But  given  thee  wit  to  keep  a  schoolf 
I  had  not  stared  at  thy  backsliding ; 
But  when  thy  wit  I  can  confide  in. 
When  well  1  know  thy  just  pretence 
To  solid  and  exalted  sense ; 
When  well  I  know  that  on  thy  head 
Philosophy  her  lights  hath  shed, 
I  stand  aghast !  thy  virtues  sum  too. 
And  wonder  what  this  world  will  come  to! 

Yet,  whence  this  strain  i  shall  I  repine 
That  thou  alone  dost  singly  shine  ? 
Shall  I  lament  that  thou  alone. 
Of  men  of  parts,  hast  prudence  known  i* 
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LINES 

OW  KSAIMIIO  TBI  POBKi  OV  WAK 

AOB  fOUHTEIDf* 


Oh^  Warton!  to  thy  soothing  shelly 
StretchM  remote  in  hermit  cell^ 
Where  the  brook  rans  babbling  by> 
For  ever  I  could  listening  lie ; 
And,  catching  all  the  muse's  fire^ 
Hold  converse  with  the  tuneful  quire. 

What  pleasing  themes  thy  pago  adonij 
The  ruddy  streaks  of  cheerful  morD# 
The  pastoral  pipe,  the  ode  sublime^ 
And  Melancholy's  mournful  chimel 
Each  with  unwonted  graces  shines 
In  thy  ever  lovely  lines. 

Thy  muse  deserves  the  lasting  meed  i 
Attuning  sweet  the  Dorian  r^. 
Now  the  love-lorn  swain  complains. 
And  sings  his  sorrows  to  the  plains ; 
Now  the  sylvan  scenes  appear 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  year ; 
Or  the  elegiac  stmin 
Softly  sings  of  mental  pain. 
And  mournful  diapasons  sail 
On  the  faintly-dying  gale. 


.•  L»t. 
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But^  ah !  the  soothing  scene  is  o*er ! 
On  middle  flight  we  ceme  to  soar^ 
For  now  t^e  Muse  aiHun«tr«iM^  atrMfS '^  ^^ 

In  ftmili  unhfjiid  befdfe* 
Hbm,  now  th^  riamg  be  thrilit  high, 
Ifow,  now  to  heaven's  high  realms  we  fly, 

And  every  throne  explore ; 
The  soul  entranc'd,  on  mighty  wings, 
TVith  all  the  poet's  heat  up  springs^ 

.  And  loses  earthly  woes ; 
Till  all  alarmed  at  the  giddy  height. 
The  Muse  descends  on  gentlei:  flight. 

And  lulls  the  wearied  nod  to  sdft  wtpbte^ 


TO  THE  MUSE. 

WRITTEM  AT  TUB  AGS  OF  fOURTBUr. 

I. 

Ill*fatbd  maid,  in  whose  unhappy  train 
Chill  poverty  and  misery  are  seen. 

Anguish  and  discontent,  the  unhappy  bane 
Of  life,  and  blackener  of  each  brighter  scene. 

Why  to  thy  votaries  dost  thou  give  to  feel 
So  keenly  all  the  scorns — the  jeers  of  life  ? 
Why  not  endow  them  to  endure  the  strife 

With  apathy's  invulnerable  steel. 

Or  self-content  and  ease,  each  torturing  wound  to  heal  ? 
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II. 

Ah !  who  wooU  taste,  yoor  self-ddudiDg  jojp. 
That  lure  the  pnwaiy  to  a  wretched  doom,.  :'4i  Cu  v  . 

That  bid  fair  views  and  flattering  hopes  eorlM^   ■  -'X 
Then  burl  them  headlong  to  a  lastuig  tomb?  '  '<^ 

Wbat  is  the  charm  which  leads  tby  yictimsoii 
To  persevere  in  paths  that  lead  to  woe  i 
Wbat  can  induce  them  in  that  route  to  go,     - 

In  which  innumerous  before  have  gone. 

And  died  in  miseiy^  poor  and  woe-begone. 

ni. 

Yet  can  X  ask  what  charms  in  thee  are  finrnd ; 
I,  who  have  drank  from  thine  etherial  rill. 

And  tasted  all  the  pleasures  that  abound 
Upon  Parnassus^  lovM  Aonian  hill  i 

I,  through  wbose  soul  the  M uaes'  struns  aye  thrill ! 
Oh  !  I  do  feel  tbe  spell  with  which  Fm  tied  ; 

And  tbough  our  annals  fearful  stories  tell. 
How  Savage  languisb'd,  and  how  Otway  died. 
Yet  must  I  persevere,  let  whatever  will  betide. 
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«^^"       TO  LOVE. 


I. 

Why  should  I  blash  to  own  I  lore?  . 
Tis  liove  that  rules  the  realms  above. 
Why  should  I  blush  to  say  to  all^ 
That  Virtue  holds  my  heart  in  thrall  ? 

IL 

Why  should  I  seek  the  thickest  shade. 
Lest  Love's  dear  secret  be  betrayed  i 
Why  the  stem  brow  deceitful  move« 
When  I  am  languishing  with  love  t 

III. 

Is  it  weakness  thus  to  dwell 
On  passion  that  I  dare  not  tell  ? 
Such  weakness  I  would  ever  prove  : 
Tis  painful,  though  'tis  sweet,  to  love. 


s 
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THE  WANDERING  BOY,  ;' 


•   -,.       fvi. 


.  c 


A  80N0.  ..4 

A*  a 
I. 

When  the  winter  wind  whiitles  alohg  the  wild  Moor, 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  heggar  his  do6r ; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  eomfartless  eye. 
Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  Wandexing    Boy  1 

11. 

The  winter  is  cold^  and  I  hare  no  ?eit> 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my  hraall ; 
No  father,  no  mother,  tio  kindred  haTe  I, 
For  I  am  a  parcntless  Wandering  Boy. 

m. 

Yet  I  had  a  home,  and  I  once  had  a  sire, 
A  mother  who  granted  each  infant  desire  { 
Our  cottage  it  stood  in  a  wood-embower'd  vale. 
Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sorrowfiil  tale. 


IV. 

But  my  father  and  mother  were  summoned  away. 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey  » 
I  fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a  sigh. 
And  now  Fm  a  poor  little  Wandering  Boy. 
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t  »•       <■         •■'■111- 

The  wkgl  itit  Jieaii^  and  Iha  snoir  ImiSb  die  gd». 
And a0 one  wHt  Kst  to  my  imioceiit  tale; 
rii  go  to  the  gfave  where  my  parents  both  lie^ 
JbmI  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  wanderiog  boy. 


FRAGMENT. 


-Thb  western  gale^ 


Mild  as  the  kisses  of  connnbial  love. 

Plays  round  my  languid  limbs^  as  all  dissolved. 

Beneath  the  ancient  elm's  fantastic  shade 

I  lie,  exhausted  with  the  noontide  heat : 

IVbile  rippling  o'er  its  deep-worn  pebble  bed. 

The  rapid  rivulet  rushes  at  my  feet. 

Dispensing  coolness. — On  the  fringed  marge 

Full  many  a  flow'ret  rears  its  head, — or  pink^ 

Or  gaudy  daffodil. — 'Tis  here,  at  noon. 

The  bnskin'd  wood*nymphs  from  the  heat  retire. 

And  lave  them  in  the  fountain  ;  here,  secure 

From  Pan,  or  savage  satyr,  they  disport; 

Or  stretched  supmely  on  the  velvet  turf, 

Luird  by  the  laden  bee,  or  sultry  fly. 

Invoke  the  God  of  slumber.    •    •     • 
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And  hark,  how  merrily,  from  distant  tow'r. 
Ring  round  the  Tillage  beDs  1  now  on  the  gale 
They  ritt  with  gfaddal  iwdl,  diMinct  Hnrthptirt 
Anon  they  die  apon  the  pensive  ear,        --tf'4iiD-o«:«t 
Melting  in  faintest  mnsic.'— They  bespeak  ''*^  «* 

A  day  of  jubilee,  and  oft  they  bear        .     '    .1  .  <     -  -rA 
Commixt  along  the  unfrequented  shore. 
The  sound  of  village  dance  and  tabor  loud. 
Startling  the  musing  ear  of  Solitude. 

Such  is  the  jocund  wake  of  Whitsuntide, 

When  happy  Superstition,  gabbling  eld ! 

Holds  her  unhurtful  gambols-— All  the  day 

The  rustic  revellers  ply  the  maxy-  dance 

On  the  smooth-shaven  green,  and  then  at  eve  ^^- 

Commence  the  harmless  rites  and  aaguries ; 

And  maoy  a  tale  of  ancient  dayt  goes  immd. 

They  tell  of  wieard  seer,  whose  potent  spelli 

Could  hold  in  dreadful  thrall  the  labooriog  moon. 

Or  draw  the  fix'd  stars  from  their  eminenee. 

And  still  the  midnight  tempesU — ^Then  anon  '  ■ 

Tell  of  uncbarnell'd  spectres^  seen  to  glide 

Along  the  lone  wood's  unfrequented  patby 

Startling  the  lighted  traveller ;  while  the  sotilid  ^ 

Of  undistinguished  muritiurs,  heard  to  come 

From  the  dark  centre  of  the  deepening  gleo. 

Struck  on  his  frozen  ear. 


\ 
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Oh,  Ignorance, 

(riend !  With  thee  he  speeds 
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In  frigid  apathy  along  his  way. 

And  never  does  the  tear  of  agony 

Bora  do  vn  bit  scorching  cheek ;  or  the  keen  sferi 

Of  woMided  fee&g  penetrate  his  breast. 


A 


Wgjk  now,  as  leaning  on  this  fragrant  bank, 

taste  of  all  the  keener  happiness 
Which  sense  refin*d  affords — Ev'n  now  my  heart 
Would  fain  induce  me  to  forsake  the  world. 
Throw  off  these  garments,  and  in  shepherd's  weeds. 
With  a  small  (lock,  and  short  suspended  reed. 
To  sojourn  in  the  woodland.->**Then  my  thought 
Draws  such  gay  pictures  of  ideal  blis8». 
That  I  could  almost  err  in  reason'tf  tpltff. 
And  trespass  on  my  judgment. 

Soch  n  life : 
The  distant  prosj^ct  riways  seems  more  hir^ 
And  when  attained,  another  still  succeeds 
Far  fairer  than  before, — ^yet  con^MMs'd  round 
With  the  same  dangers,  and  the  same  dismay. 
And  we  poor  pilgrims  in  tbis  dreary  maze^ 
StiJl  discontented,  chase  the  f^iiy  fofm 
Of  unsubstantial  Happiness,  to  find, 
yVlk^^  life  itself  is  sinking  in  the  strife, 
'TIS  but  an  airy  bubble  and  a  cheat. 


I 
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ODE,  <,^.^ 


WBITTBN  OK  WHIT  MONDAY. 


Hark  J  how  the  merry  bells  ring  jocund  roondy 
And  now  they  die  npon  the  veering  bieeze  ; 

Anon  they  thunder  load 

Full  on  the  musing  ear. 

Wafted  in  varying  cadence^  by  the  shore 
Of  the  still  twinkling  river^  they  bespeak 

A  day  of  jubilee. 

An  ancient  holiday. 

And  lo !  the  mral  revels  are  begun. 
And  gaily  echoing  to  the  laughing  sky. 
On  the  8mooth*shaven  green. 
Resounds  the  voice  of  Mirth. 

Alas !  regardless  of  the  tongue  of  Fate, 
That  tells  them  His  but  as  an  hour  since  thej. 
Who  now  are  in  their  graves. 
Kept  up  the  Whitsun  dance. 
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And  that  mother  hour,  and  they  mutt  fall 
Like  thoie  who  went  befoip^  i(ii4 ihtp  aa  ilill 
Beneath  thaaOotttaod, 
^^»  A  cold  and  oheeileM  deqi. 

jJU$  why  shodd  thoughts  like  these  intrade  to  seare 
;!^3xkie  vagrant  Happiness,  when  she  will  deign 

To  smile  upon  ns  faerej 

A  transient  visitor  i 

Mortals !  be  gladsome  while  ye  have  the  power^ 
And  laugh  and  seize  the  glittering  lapse  of  joy; 

In  time  the  hell  will  toll 

That  warns  ye  to  your  graves. 

I  to  the  woodland  solitude  will  bend 

My  lonesome  way— where  Mirth's  obstreperous  shoy^ 

Shall  not  intrude  to  break 

The  meditative  hour* 

There  will  I  ponder  on  the  state  of  man. 
Joyless  and  sad  of  heart,  and  consecrate 

This  day  of  jubilee 

To  sad  Reflection's  shrine; 

And  I  will  cast  my  fond  eye  far  beyond 
This  world  of  care,  to  where  the  steeple  loud 

Shall  rock  above  the  sod. 

Where  I  shall  sleep  in  peace. 


9S» 

Maiden  !  wrap  thy  mantle  round  fhee^ 

C0I4  tl^  mn  bMt9  on  tby  bre^t : 
Why  8l>ould  Horrov^s  voice  MtoQud  tbeti 
Death  can  bid  thie  wretobed  reiti 
All  under  the  tr^ 
Thy  bed  may  be^ 

And  Ui^^  mKfi^K  «)iiinbor  ttm^^aOf^ 

«. 

Maiden !  once  gvy  pleaiur^  Itneir  thee ;. . 

Now  thy  cheeks  are  pale  and  deep : 
Love  has  been  ^  Mpn  tp  th^e ; 
Te^  popr  imid  Wi  d^  ni(Mt  wf^p : 
There's  re9t  for  tb«» . 
All  mider  the  i^l^p 
Where  thou  wilt  sleep  most  peacefully. 


COBfMBNCBMBNT  OV  A 

ON  DESPAIH. 

So  MB  to  Aooian  lyres  of  silver  sound 
With  winning  elegance  attune  their  song, 
Form'd  to  sink  lightly  on  the  soothed  sense. 
And  charm  the  soul  with  softest  harmony : 
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Tis  then  that  Hope  with  sanguine  ejre  is  ^eea 

Koving  through  tm(;}fi^§t0millgi^^      a  Jib  oi    . ..    ^W 

Her  heavtligbt  dancing^jfapi.^e  iMmiB  OfplPjIWM^J.      ^  tO 

Plea^iljlii^tif  daya  to  comer^Memofy  too  tiim  1 

Coiiiiwith  her  fliBfer^  Melancholy  sad^ 

i^pUvely  muaUig  on  the  scenes  of  youths 
^^Menes  never  to  return.^ 
PSnch  subjects  merit  poets  us'd  to  raise 

The  attic  verse  harmonious  ;  but  for  me. 

A  dreadlier  theme  demands  my  backward  hand> 

And  bids  me  strike  the  strings  of  dissonance 

With  frantic  energy. 

Tis  wan  Despair  I  sing ;  if  sing  I  can^ 

Of  him  before  whose  blast  the  voice  of  song. 

And  mirth^  and  hope^  and  happiness^  all  fly. 

Nor  ever  dare  return*    His  notes  aie  heard 

At  noon  of  night,  where,  on  the  coast  of  blciod^ 

The  lacerated  son  of  Angola 

Howls  forth  his  sufferings  to  the  moaning  wind ; 

And,  when  the  awful  silence  of  the  night 

Strikes  the  chill  death-dew  to  the  murderer's  heart. 

He  speaks  in  every  conscience-prompted  word 

Half  utter'd,  half  suppress'd — 

Tis  him  I  sing*— De8pair«««-terrific  name. 

Striking  unsteadily  the  tremulous  chord 

Of  timorous  terror — discord  in  the  sound : 

For  to  a  theme  revesting  as  is  this, 

*  AliudiDg  to  the  two  pleasing  poemsi  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  and  of 
Memory. 


Ik 
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Dare  not  I  woo  the  maids  of  harmony^ 
Who  love  to  tit  mad  catch'  tUto  ipotbing  sound 
Of  lyre  foliao,  or  the  martial  biq;le,  -J^i^  4^ 

Calling  the  hero  lo  the  field  of  gloiy^  «iwft9iCaiUi.. 

And  iiriDg  him  with  deeds  of  high  emprise        -    -V  a^u. 
And  warlike  triumph :  but  from  scenes  like  mine  '  ^'»^ 

Shrink  they  affrighted,  and  detest  the  bard 
Who  dares  to  sound  the  hollow  tones  of  horror. 

Hence  then,  soft  maids. 
And  woo  the  silken  zephyr  in  the  bowers 
By  Heliconia*s  sleep^inviting  stream  : 
For  aid  like  yours  I  seek  not ;  'tis  for  poweit 
Of  darker  hue  to  inspire  a  verse  like  mine! 
Tis  work  for  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  fiends ! 

Hither,  ye  furious  imps  of  Acheron, 
Nurslings  of  hell,  and  beings  shunning  light. 
And  all  the  myriads  of  the  burning  concave; 
Souls  of  the  damned; — Hither,  oh  !  come  and  join 
Tb'  infernal  chorus.    Tis  Despair  I  sing  I 
He,  whose  sole  tooth  inflicts  a  deadlier  pang 
Than  all  your  tortures  join'd.    Sing,  sing  Despair  I 
Repeat  the  sound,  and  celebrate  his  power; 
Unite  shouts,  screams,  and  agonizing  shrieks. 
Till  the  loud  paean  ring  through  hell's  high  vanity 
And  the  remotest  s))irits  of  the  deep 
Iieap  from  the  lake,  and  join  the  dreadful  song. 


•. 


^  ! 


TO  THE'WIND. 

Mfcinilij^'  to  mine  tar,   :  '^^ 

Blast!  of  the  nigbti  ye  howl «  noir 

My  thodii'riDg  caaement  load 
With  fitffd  force  ye  beat 

Mine  ear  has  dwelt  in  silent  awe^ 
The  howlioig  sweep,  the  sadden  nish ; 

And  when  the  passing  gale 

Poor'd  deep  the  hoUow  dirge. 


'^ 


THE  E7E  OP  DEATH. 

IRRaOULAR. 

r. 

SiLBHCi  of  Death — ^portentoas  calm^ 

Those  airy  forms  that  yonder  fly, 
I>enoie  that  your  void  fdrerans  a  storm. 

That  the  hoar  of  fate  is  nigh. 
I  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  Spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest ! 
I  tee,  I  see,  that  ere  the  mom. 

His  spear  will  forsake  its  hated  rest. 
And  the  widoVd  wife  of  Larrendill  will  beat  her  naked 
breast 


(Xe  Ihe  moolb  bo8om  of  die  nttoi  deep^ 
No  tofUy  rnffling  aepEjn  fly ;  '  '  jt  ^r^^ 

Bat  Nature  sleeps  a  deathleM  dcep^  -"fV^VNllCTf^j^ 

For  the  hoar  of  batUe  is  nigh.         ••        ^itr/ii    ^^.^ 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  the  dnsky  oak^    • ' 

But  a  creeping  stillness  reigns  around  ; 

Except  when  the  raven,  with  ominous  croak. 

On  the  ear  does  unwelcomelj  sound. 
I  know,  I  know,  what  this  silence  means, 

I  know  what  the  raven  saith-— 
Strike,  oh,  ye  bards !  the  inelanc)ioiy  faaip^ ' 

For  this  is  the  eve  of  death* 

III. 

Behold,  how  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  oar  fathers  glide  t ' 
There  Morven  fled,  with  the  blood-drench'd  hair. 

And  Colma  with  grey  side. 
No  gale  around  its  coolness  flinga. 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees ;  •*  -i    /   •!' 

And  hark,  how  the  harp's  unvisited  strings  «'.    i; :      ' . 

Sound  sweet,  as  if  swept  by  a  whispering,  bteeia:!': 
Tisdone!  the  sun  he  has  set  in  blood !.^'     '•    :<';  '.  •; ' 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  blrave;        ..  •  .  t^  * 
Let  us  pour  to  the  hero  the  dirge  of  dealb^- 

For  to-morrow  he  hies  to  the  grave.    .  i    ■ 


•  ■  *   .1 
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Oh  !  iriio  would  chirish  {ifii^o^tif/v  i  4  .  r> 


I 


I* 


glooms  ond^o^paifei  ckwl  IIm  fiufeaft  dqr ; 
And  wbere,  ^oeathr  eiktvaard  smikt 
Conceardy  the  snake  bes  feeding  on  its  prfy# 
Where  pit-falls  lie  in  eir^ry  flowery  Way^ 

And  syrens  lure  the  wfuiderer  to  Uieir  wiles ! 
Hateful  it  is  to  me^ 
Its  riotous  railings  and  Kveogefnl  aftrife;  . 

Tm  tir'd  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  shoots 
Dinning  the  ear  ;•*— away— raway  with  life ! 
And  welcome^  oh  !  thou  silent  maid. 
Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid. 
Where  never  day^^igfal^s  dazzling  ray 
Comes  to  disturb  thy  difsmal  sway ; 
And  thete  amid  unwholesome  damps  dost  sleep. 
In  such  forgetful  slumbers  deep. 
That  all  thy  senses  stupi(ied» 
Are  to  marble  petriQedf  -         . 

Sleepy  Death,  I  welcome  tbeel 

Sweet  are  thy  oaims  to  misery^ 
Poppies  1  will  ask  qo  more. 
Nor  the  fatal  helleborf^  ; 
Death  is  the  best,  the  only  onre^ 
His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 
Lay  me  in  the  Gothic  tombf 
In  whose  solemn  fretted  gloom 
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I  may  lie  in  mouldering  state. 

With  all  the  grattdenrof  the  great : 

Overme,  magniBcenty    -       *        '^'othn 

Carve  a  sUtely  inonnmeDt ;         ' »  Hir>Mb 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay,  '^-'i  ''''f^'^j^p«l^ 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray,  trW 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head. 

Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too  at  close  of  day. 

Let  the  peeling  organ  play  ; 

And  while  the  harmonious  tbnndcn  roll, 

Cbaunt  a  vesper  to  my  soul : 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be^ 

Shut  out  from  thoughtful  miseiy  I 


ATHANATOS. 
Away  with  Death— away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  damps^ 

Impervious  to  the  day. 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 

How  can  the  soul  desire  -  i  '  - ' 

Such  hateful  nothingness  to  crave. 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fire. 
To  moulder  in  the  grave ! 

Yet  mortal  life  is  sad,  ' ' 

Eternal  storms  molest  its  sullen  sky ;  ■ 
And  sorrows  ever  rife  '<  - 

Drain  the  sacred  fountain  dry— 
Away  with  mortal  life  I 
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Bat,  hail  the  calm  realitj. 

The  seraph  ImoMflalilgr  1  -  # 

Ifatt  the  HfiMenly  Uiir«W.of  peace^ 
r^fimt  aM  the  stonos  of  passion  cease* 
^VKnid  life^il  dismaying  struggle  o'er, 
<^*    The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more; 
But  wears  the  eternal  smile  of  joj. 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  happy  bowers. 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers ;    . 
But  the  azure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day ; 
Where  the  choral  seraph  choir. 
Strike  to  praise  the  harmonious -lyre; 
And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 
Luird  by  distant  symphonies. 
Oh !  to  think  of  meeting  there 
The  friends  whose  graves  receiy'd  oar  tear. 
The  daughter  lov*d,  the  wife  ador'd. 
To  our  widowM  arms  restored  ; 
And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  sever. 
Given  to  us  again  for  ever ! 
Who  would  cling  to  wretched  life. 
And  bug  the  poison'd  thorn  of  strife. 
Who  would-  not  long  from  earth  to  fly, 
A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  lie. 
When  the  glorious  prospect  lies 
Full  before  his  raptured  eyes  i 


f  ' 
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Written  between  the  Ages  of.Fourteen  and  Th 

subeeqoent  verbal 


Music,  a)l  powerfot  o'er  the  haman  mindj 

Can  still  each  mental  itorm,  each  tumult  calm. 

Sooth  anxious  Care  on  sleepless  eovch  lecKiTdj 
And  e'en  fierce  Angei^a  fof ioos  rage  disanii^ 

At  her  command  the  various  passions  Ke;. 

She  stirs  to  battle,  or  she  l«Us  to  peaces 
Melts  the  charm'd  soal  to  thriUiiig  eortacj^ 

And  bids  the  jarring  worid't  batsb  daagoiir  oeaae. 

Her  martial  sounds  can  fainting  troaips  inspird 
With  strength  unwooted>  and  eoikaiiasm  laise^ 

Infuse  new  ardour,  and  with  youthful  fire 
Urge  on  the  warrior  grey  with  kogtk  of  dayi. 

Far  better  she  when  with  her  soothing  lyre 

She  charms  the  falchion  from  the  sava^  9^^^ 

And  melling  into  pity  vengeful  Ire, 

Looses  the  bloody  breaat*plate's  iron  clasp* 

With  her  in  pensive  mood  I  kmg  to  roam^ 
At  midnight's  hour,  or  evening's  calm  dediae. 

And  thoughtful  o'er  the  falling  streamlet's  foam. 
In  cairn  Seclusion's  hermit  walks  recline. 


i 
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Whilst  mellow  sonndi  from  distant  copM 
Of  softest  flate  or  xeadt  banaoiue  jaliA^ 

With  qflpfa  thrili'd  «idi  woM^jftmon  dkh 
Aaljitll^A  Attntioa  drfPP  Ae  pMn?e  mind. 

flpk  through  the  deli  the  djinig  stniAS  retire,. 

Then  burst  majcitic  in  the  varied  swell ; 
Now  breathe  melodious  as  the  Grecian  lyre. 

Or  on  thecar  in  sinking  cadence  dwelL 

Romantic  sounds !  such  is  the  bliss  ye  give^ 
That  heaYtn's  bright  scenes  seem  bursting  on  the  soul ; 

With  joy  rd  yield  each  sensual  wish,  to  live 
7or  erer  'neath  your  unddiFd  oootrMiL 


-  i. 


Oh  surely  melody  from  heaven  was  sent^ 
To  cheer  the  soul  when  tii'd  with  human  atriie. 

To  sooth  the  wayward  heart  by  sorrow  reui^ 
And  soften  down  the  rugged  road  of  life. 
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ODE  .^ffhaii^. 


TO  THS  HARVIST  MOOV. 


-Cum  nut  imbriferum  ver : 


)(« 


Spicea  jam  campis  cum  mesBis  inhomiit^  et  com 
Frumenta  in  viridi  stipula  lactenda  tufgenft : 

Cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrestii  adont 


Moon  of  Harvest^  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  laboai^s  child^ 
Hail  !  oh  bail,  I  greet  thy  beam. 
As  soft  It  trembles  o'er  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatch'd  hamkt  wide. 
Where  InnoeeDce  and  Peace  reside ; 
'Tis  thou  that  glad'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throngs 
Pr<Mptest  the  trippiog  dance,  th'  ezhilaratiiig  song* 

Moon  of  Harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove. 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrounding  scene  ; 

And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray. 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  waj. 
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Pleasing  'tis,  oh,  modest  Moon ! 
Now  the  Night  is  atiier  noon^ 
'Nealb  thy  swaj  to  muing  lie, 
WtSlt  around  the  zephyrs  sigh. 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tann'd  wheat, 
RipenM  by  the  summer's  heat; 
^'  Picturing  ail  the  rustic's  joy 

f  When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye. 

And  thinking  soon. 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road. 

To  see  the  load. 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest-home. 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  rains. 

Stern  despoilers  of  the  plains. 

Hence  away,  the  season  flee. 

Foes  to  light  heart  jollity  ; 

May  no  winds  careering  high 

Drive  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon. 
When  in  the  heavens  thou  shew'st  thy  face,  oh.  Harvest 
Moon ! 

« 

'Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies. 
The  husbandman,  with  sleep-seal*d  eyes ; 
He  dreams  of  crowded  bams,  and  round 
The  yard  he  hears  the  flail  resound ; 
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Oh  1  may  no  hurricane  destroy 

His  visionary  yiem^  <tf  jaf  « 
Gk>d  of  the  Winds !  oh,  bear  ilia  bamble  pP^fe^^ 
And  while  the  moon  of  harwsl  shia6% 'tf{|^M|il'ring 

whirlwind  spare.  ..'..? 

ft 

Sons  of  luxury,  to  you 

Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  pow'^  %o  woo  : 

Press  ye  still  the  downy  bec^ 

While  fev'rish  dreams  sunround  yanr-head ; 

I  will  seek  the  woodland  glade. 

Penetrate  the  thickest  shade^ 

Wrapt  in  Contemplation's  dreansi 

Musing  high  on  holy  diemety 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  Axme, 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  grateful  rise 
.  To  thee^  the  modest  Harvest  M Mni 

a  .... 
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SONG* 
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•  WBITTP^O  til  ■  11  W  IWiPX  »  -  ' 


SovTLT,  woStij  bfevv  7»  braejwn^ 

Gently  o*er  ny  Edwy  fly! 
Lo !  he  thmibers,  tlumben  sweetly ; 
Softly,  zephyrs,  pass  him  by ! 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep. 
All  along  wheve  the  salt  waves  sigW 

U. 
I  have  cirrei^d  bim  with  Toehcs, 

Walcr4tags,  and  bnuclies  dry* 
Edwy,  long  have  been  tby  shunb^rt; 
Edwy,  Edwy,  ope  thine  eye ! 
My  love  is  asleep. 
He  lies  by  the  deep, 
AH  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 

Still  he  sleeps ;  he  will  not  waken, 

Fastly  closed  is  his  eye ; 
Paler  is  his  cheek,  and  chiller 
Than  the  icy  moon  on  high. 
Alas !  he  is  dead. 
He  has  chose  his  death-bed 
All  along  where  the  salt  waves  sigh. 
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IV. 
Is  it,  is  it  §o,  my  Edwy  ? 

Will  thy  dmnben  never  fly  ? 
Coald'st  thoa  think  I  would  mirvive  tliitlr^ 

'if- 

No,  my  love,  ihoo  bid'st  me  die. 
Thou  bid'st  me  seek 
Thy  death-bed  bleak 
All  along  where  the  salt  wavea  sigh. 

V. 
I  will  gently  kiss  thy  cold  lips. 

On  thy  breast  I'll  lay  my  head. 
And  the  winds  shall  sing  our  death^irge. 
And  our  shroud  the  waters  spread:; 
The  moon  will  smile  sweet,. 
And  the  wild  wave  will  beat» 
Oh !  so  softly  o'er  our  lonely  bed* 
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■ 

■  >»tjHHn»^ii  -i    'i  ...  • 

to  THE  NIGfHT. 


Thou,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night! 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tow'r  high^ 
"Where  thon  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 


I  t 


The  winds  nxfi  whittling  o'er  the  wolds. 
The  dblant  maaa  is  moaning  low ; 
Come,  let  ns  sit  and  weave  a  song— 
A  melancholy  song! 


.  * 


Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  mom. 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beam, 
Bnt  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 

That  marks  thy  mournful  reign* 

Pve  passM  here  many  a  lonely  year 
And  never  hnman  voice  have  heard : 
I've  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade. 
Prom  sultry  noon's  hot  beam  ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  my  wicker  door. 
To  sing  my  ev'ning  song. 


<,' 
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And  I  haye  hail'd  the  grey  morn  high. 
On  the  bine  mountain's  nusty  brow^ 
And  try  to  taoe  my  KtUe  reed 

To  hymns  of  harmoay. 

But  never  could  I  tone  my  reed. 
At  mom,  or  noon,  or  eva,  so  sweet> 
As  when  upon  the  oceaft  shore 

i  hail'd  thy  star^beam  miM. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me. 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace; 
Bat  oh !  when  darkness  lobes  tka  haav^n% 
My  woes  are  miz'd  with  joy* 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me ; 
And  oh !  I  am  not  then  aloa&«^ 
A  solitary  manv 

And  when  the  blnst'ring  winter  winds 
Howl  in  the  wood^thaci  doliMmy  caiire^ 
I  lay  me  on  my  toaely  mat. 

And  pteiaaant  are  my  dreaoHk 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife ; 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child'} 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  heme> 
And  all  te  placid^  joys. 
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Then  listefa]  is  the  moniiDg  boor, 
Hiit  calb  me  firom  (be  dmm  olWm, 
To  find  myself  stiUlwt^  ud  lM«r 

Thewme'doll  londft  again. 

The  deep-loa'd  winds,  the  moaning  tea, 
^         The  wbisp'ring  of  the  boding  trees. 
The  brook's  eternal  flow,  and  oft 

The  Condoles  hollow  scream. 


SONNET. 


SwBBT  to  the  gay  of  heart  is  Summer's  smile. 

Sweet  the  wild  masic  of  the  laughing  Spring ; 
But  ah  !  my  soul  far  other  scenes  beguile. 

Where  gloomy  storms  their  sullen  shadows  fling. 
Is  it  for  me  to  strike  the  Idalian  string — 

Raise  the  soft  music  of  the  warbling  wire. 
While  in  my  ears  tlie  howls  of  fairies  ring. 

And  melancholy  wastes  the  vital  fire  ? 
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Away  with  thoughts  like  these — To  some  lone  cave 
Where  howls  the  shrill  blast,  and  where  sweeps  the  wave^ 

Direct  my  steps;  there,  in  the  lonely  drear, 
ril  sit  remote  from  worldly  noise,  and  nrase 
Till  throug    my  soul  shall  Peace  her  balm  infbse 
And  whisper  sounds  of  comfort  in  mine  ear. 


END    OF   YOL.   1. 
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▼OL.  II. 


This,  and  the  fbDowipig  Poem8«  are  reprinted  from  tiie  little  Vohnne 

which  Heniy  pobliBhed  in  1 80S. 


TO 

HER  6BACE 

THE 

DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

THE  FOLLOWING 

TRIFLING  EFFUSIONS 

OP 

A  VERY  YOUTHFUL  MUSE, 

▲BE 
BT  PERMISSION  DEDICATED^ 

Bi/  her  Graces 

MUCH  OBLIGED 

AND  GRATEFUL  SERVANT, 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
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PREFACE. 


J.H'E  foUormng  attempts  in  Verse  are  laid  before  the  Pub^ 
lie  with  extreme  diffidence.  The  Author  iitery  conscious 
that  the  juvenile  efforts  of  a  youth,  who  has  not  received  the 
poHsh  of  Academical  discipline^  and  who  has  been  but  spa* 
ringly  blessed  with  opportunities  for  the  prosecution  cf  scho^ 
hist ic  pursuits,  must  necessarily  be  defective  in  the  accuracy 
and  finished  elegance  which  mark  the  works  of  the  man  who 
has  passed  Aw  life  in  the  retirement  of  his'  study,  furnishing 
bis  mind  with  images,  and  at  the  same  time  attainir^  the 
power  of  disposing  those  images  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  unpremeditated  effusions  of  a  Boy,  from  his  thirteenth 
year,  employed,  not  in  the  acquisition  of  literary  informationp 
but  in  the  more  active  business  of  life,  must  not  be  expected 
to  exhibit  any  considerable  portion  of  the  correctness  of  a 
Firgil,  or  the  vigorous  conqpression  of  a  Horace*  Men  are 
not^  I  believe^  frequently  known  to  bestow  much  labour  on 
their  amusements:  and  these  Poems  were,  most  of  them, 
written  merely  to  beguile  a  leisure  hour,  or  to  fiU  t^  the 
lemguid  intervals  of  studies  of  a  severer  nature* 


■^ 


PRBFACE. 

nag  TO  otuiof  ipyov  ayairau,  "  Every  one  lave$  kis  own  Worh^ 
uiy%  the  Stagy  rite ;  but  it  was  no  overweeruTig  affection  of  this 
kind  which  induced  this  publication.  Had  the  author  relied 
on  his  own  judgment  only,  these  Poems  would  notf  imdlpro^ 

bability,  ever  have  seen  the  light. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  of  Mm,  what  are  his  motives  for 
this  publication  ?  He  answers — simply  these :  The  facilitation, 
through  its  means,  of  those  studies  which,  from  his  earliest  tii- 
fancy,  have  been  the  principal  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  amd 
the  increase  of  the  capacity  to  pursue  those  inclinations  which 
may  one  day  place  him  in  an  honourable  station  in  the  scale 
of  society. 

The  principal  Poem  in  this  little  collection  {Clifton  Grave) 
is,  he  fears,  deficient  in  numbers  and  harmonious  coherency 
of  parts.  It  is,  however,  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  nocturnal  ravible  in  that  charming  retreat,  acconk" 
panied  with  such  reflections  as  the  scene  naturalbf  n^eUedm 
It  was  written  twelve  months  ago,  when  the  author  was  in  his 
sixtecfith  year. —  The  Miscellanies  are  some  of  them  thepro" 
duct  ions  of  a  very  early  age, — Of  the  Odes,  that  "  To  an 
early  Primrose"  was  written  at  thirteen — the  others  are  qf 
a  later  date, — The  Sonnets  are  chiefly  irregular  ;  they  have, 
perhaps,  no  other  claim  to  that  sj)ecific  denomi$iation,  thass 
that  they  consist  only  of  fourteen  lines. 
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PBBFACB* 

Such  are  the  Poems  towards  which  I  entreat  the  lenity  of 
the  Public,  The  Critic  will  doubtless Jind  in  them  much  to 
condemn ;  he  may  likewise  possibly  discover  somethir^  to 
commend.  Let  him  scan  my  faults  with  am  indulgent  eye, 
assdiss  the  work  of  that  correction  which  I  nmiCf  let  him 
remember  he  is  holding  the  iron  Mace  of  Criticism  over  the 
^fiimsy  superstructure  of  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and,  remember^ 
ing  that,  may  he  forbear  from  crushing,  by  too  much  rigour^ 
the  painted  butterfly,  whose  transient  colours  may  otherwise 
be  capable  of  affording  a  moments  innocent  amusement. 

H.  K.  WHITE. 

NOTTJNOHAM. 
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V. 

These  honour?.  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep, 
I,  gtill  unknown,  may  live  with  thee. 
And  gentle  zephyr's  wing  will  sweep 
Thy  solemn  string,  where  low  I  sleep. 
Beneath  the  alder  tree. 

VI. 
This  little  dirge  will  please  mc  more 

Than  the  full  requiem's  swelling  peal; 
rd  rather  than  that  crowds  should  sigh 
For  me,  that  from  some  kindred  eye 

The  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

VIL 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  of  bay. 

Perhaps  from  me  debarred ; 
And  dear  to  me  the  classic  zone. 
Which,  snatch'd  from  learning's  laboured  throne, 

Adorns  the  accepted  bard. 

VIII. 
And  O !  if  yet  'twere  mine  to  dwell 
Where  Cam  or  Isis  winds  along. 
Perchance,  inspired  with  ardour  chaste, 
I  yet  might  call  the  ear  of  taste 
To  listen  to  my  song. 

IX. 
Oh !  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

I'd  change  to  happier  lays. 
Oh !  then,  the  cloistei^  glooms  should  smile^ 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 
Should  swell  the  note  of  praise. 


TO  MY  LYRE. 

ANODE. 

L 

Thou  simple  Lyre ! — ^Thy  music  wild 
Has  ser/d  to  charm  the  weary  hour^ 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'guiFd, 
When  even  pain  has  own'd  and  smil'd^ 
Its  fascinating  power. 

11. 

Yet,  oh  my  Lyre  !  the  busy  crowd 
Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones : 
Them,  mightier  minstrels  harping  loud 
Engrossy-— and  thou  and  I  must  shroiid 
Where  dark  oblivion  'thrones. 

m. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o'er^ 

Well  skiird,  I  throw  with  sweep  sublime ; 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Has  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  pottr» 

Or  build  the  polish'd  rhyme. 

IV- 

Yet  thou  to  Sylvan  themes  canst  soar; 

Thou  know'st  to  charm  the  woodland  fxmki 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hush  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 

And  still  the  billowy  main. 
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NoWj  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 
Where  solemn  groves  id  awfol  state  impend^ 
And  cliffs^  that  boldly  rise  above  the  plain, 
^  Bespeak,  blest  Clifton !  thy  sublime  domain. 

^  Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  ay  Ivan  bower, 

I  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour ; 
To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  paasion  cease. 
And  woo  the  calma.of  solitude  and  peace. 
And  oh!  thon  sacred  Power,  wharear^st  on  high 
Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  poplars  sigh ! 
Genias  of  woodland  siiades  I  whose  mild  controiil 
Steals  with  resttdois  witchery  to  the  soul. 
Come  with  thy  wonted  ardoar,  and  inapiie 
My  glowing  boaom  with  thy  hallowed  fire. 
And  thon  too.  Fancy,  from  thy  starry  sphere. 
Where  to  the  hymnii^  orbs  thon  iend'st  thine  ear. 
Do  thon  descend,  and  bless  my  ravished  sight, 
Veil'd  in  soft  visions  of  serene  deliglit. 
At  thy  command  the  gale  that  passes  by 
Bears  in  its  whispers  mystic  harmony. 
Thon  wav'st  thy  wand,  and  lo!  what  forms  appear! 

,2  On  the  dark  clond  what  g^ant  shapes  career ! 

^  The  ghosts  of  Ossian  skim  the  misty  vale, 

4|  And  hosts  of  Sylphids  on  the  moon-beams  sail. 

This  gloomy  alcove,  darkling  to  the  sight, 
Where  meeting  trees  create  eternal  night; 
Save,  when  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  ray. 
Reflected  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day ; 
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Recalls  endeariog  to  mj  elterM  miod^ 

Times^  when  beneatfa  the  boxea  hedge  recUo'd^ 

I  watch'd  the  lapwiog  to  ber  ckmoroos  brood  ; 

Or  lor'd  the  robin  to  its  scattered  food ; 

Or  woke  with  soog  the  voodbuid  echp  wild^ 

And  at  each  gay  raipooscf  deiigbted  smird. 

How  ofty  whea  duMhood  threw  its  goldoQ  ray 

Of  gay  romance  o'er  every  happy  day. 

Here  wonld  I  raOj  a  visioiiary  boy^ 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  sky^ 

And^  fancy-ledy  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 

Sternly  careering  on  the  eddying  storm ; 

And  heard,  while  awe  congeal'd  my  inmost  soul. 

His  voice  terrific  in  the  thunders  roll. 

With  secret  joy,  I  view'd  with  vivid  glare 

The  voUey'd  lightnings  cleave  the  sallen  air  ; 

And,  as  the  wanring  winds  around  revifd. 

With  awful  pleasure  bigir-I  heard  and  smiPd* 

Bdov'd  remembrance ! — Memory  which  endears 

This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years. 

Here  dwells  eternal  peace,  eternal  rest. 

In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  to  be  blest 

While  Happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd. 

In  mral  coverts  loves  the  maid  to  shroud. 

And  thou  too,  InspicatioB,  whose  wild  flame 

Siaots  with  electric  swiftness  through  the  frame. 

Thou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  up-tum'd  eye. 

And  listen  to  the  strteam  that  murmurs  by. 

The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey-owl's  silken  flight. 

The  mellow  music  of  the  listening  night 
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Congenial  calms  more  welcome  to  my  breast 

Than  maddening  joy  in  dazzling  loatre  drest. 

To  Heaven  my  prayers^  my  daily  prayers^  I  raise. 

That  ye  may  bless  my  unambitioas  days^ 

Withdrawn^  remote^  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife. 

May  trace  with  me  the  lowly  vale  of  life. 

And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  me  wave. 

May  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 

Now  as  I  rove^  where  wide  the  prospect  grows, 

A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows. 

No  more  above  the  embracing  branches  meet. 

No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  my  feet. 

But  seen  deep^  down  the  cliff's  impending  side^ 

Through  hanging  woods^  now  gleams  its  silver  tide. 

Dim  is  my  up-land  path^ — across  the  Green 

Fantastic  shadows  flings  yet  oft  between 

The  chequer'd  glooms^  the  moon  her  chaste  ray  sheds. 

Where  knots  of  blue-beUs  droop  their  graceful  heads. 

And  beds  of  violets  blooming  'mid  the  trees. 

Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breeze. 

Say^  why  does  Man,  while  to  his  opening  sight 
Each  shrub  presents  a  source  of  chaste  delight. 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  treasures  flow. 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  bliss  to  know. 
Why  does  he  pant  for  Vice's  deadly  charms  i 
Why  clasp  the  syren  Pleasure  to  his  arms  i 
And  suck  deep  draughts  of  her  voluptuous  breathy 
Though  fraught  with  ruin^  infamy,  and  death  i 
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Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  enjoyment  clings,  • 
Know  what  calm  joy  from  purer  sources  springs; 
Could  he  but  feel  how  sweet,  how  free  from  strife. 
The  harmless  pleasures  of  a  harmless  life. 
No  more  his  soul  would  pant  for  joys  impure. 
The  deadly  chalice  would  no  more  allure. 
But  the  sweet  portion  he  was  wont  to  sip. 
Would  turn  to  poison  on  his  conscious  Up. 

Fair  Nature  !  thee,  in  all  thy  varied  charms. 
Fain  would  I  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms : 
Thine  are  the  sweets  which  never,  never  sate. 
Thine  still  remain  through  all  the  storms  of  fate. 
Though  not  for  me,  'twas  Heaven's  divine  command 
To  roll  in  acres  of  paternal  land. 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thine  opening  beauties  with  a  lovei^s  eye. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bliss 
Has  ever  shunn'd  him  when  he  thought  to  kiss. 
Who,  still  in  abject  poverty  or  pain. 
Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remain : 
Though  were  his  sight  convey'd  from  zone  to  zone. 
He  would  not  find  one  spot  of  ground  his  own. 
Yet,  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee. 
These  bounding  prospects  all  were  made  for  me  2 
For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burthen  bear. 
For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share. 
While  happy  I  in  idle  ease  recline. 
And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 
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This  U  the  chana^  by  sagea  often  told. 
Converting  aD  it  touches  into  golds 
Content  can  aootfi,  whei^'er  by  forUine  pWd, 
Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desart  waste* 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  beighi;, 
Spreads  the  wide  view  before  my  straining  sight ! 
O'er  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  ground. 
E'en  to  the  blue-ridg'd  hill's  remotest  bound. 
My  ken  is  borne,  while  o'er  my  head  serene 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene. 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glade. 
In  all  the  soft  varieties  of  shade. 


Behind  me,  lo !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies. 
The  drowsy  god  has  seal'd  the  cotter's  eyes« 
No  more,  where  late  the  social  faggot  blat'di    . 
The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  rais'd ; 
But,  lock'd  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's*  star 
The  slumbering  Night  rolls  on  her  velvet  car ;  | 
The  church-bell  tolls,  deep*«oundtng  down  the  glede. 
The  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made; 
The  simple  piough4)oy,  wakening  with  the  sottadj 
Listens  aghast,  end  turns  him  startled  round. 
Then  stops  hisearsf^  and  strives  to  close  his  eyds^ 
Lest  at  the  sound  some  grisly  ghost  riionld  rise. 


•  The  Constellation  Delphinos.    For  anthority  for  this  aiipdiatio^ 
Ovid's  FastigB.xi,  IIS, 
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Now  ceasM  the  long^  the  monitory  toU^ 

Retarning  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 

Save  when^  disturb'd  by  dreams^  with  wild  affright. 

The  deq>-month'd  mastiff  bays  the  troubled  night ; 

Or  where  the  yiUage  ale-house  crowns  the  vale. 

The  creaking  sign-post  whistles  to  the  gale, 

A  little  onward  let  me  bend  my  way. 

Where  the  mossM  seat  invites  the  traveller's  stay. 

That  spot^  oh !  yet  it  is  the  very  same ; 

That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  name ; 

There  yet  the  primrose  opes  its  earliest  bloom. 

There  yet  the  violet  sheds  its  first  perfume. 

And  in  the  branch  that  rears  above  the  rest 

The  robin  unmolested  builds  its  nest. 

Twas  here,  when  hope,  presiding  o'er  my  breast. 

In  vivid  colours  every  prospect  drest ; 

'Twas  here,  reclining,  I  indulged  her  dreams. 

And  lost  the  hour  in  visionary  schemes. 

Here,  as  I  press  once  more  the  ancient  seat. 

Why,  bland  deceiver !  not  renew  the  cheat  i 

Say,  can  a  few  short  years  this  change  achieve. 

That  thy  illusions  can  no  more  deceive ! 

Time's  sorabrous  tints  have  every  view  o'erspread. 

And  thou  too,  gay  Seducer !  art  thou  fled  t 

Though  vain  thy  promise,  and  the  suite  severe. 

Yet  thou  could'st  guile  Misfortune  of  her  tear. 

And  oft  thy  smiles  across  life's  gloomy  way. 

Could  throw  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 

How  gay,  in  youth,  the  flattering  future  seems ; 

How  sweet  is  manhood  in  the  infant's  dreams ; 

VOL.  II.  B 
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The  dire  mistake  too  soon  is  hrooght  to  light^ 

Aad  all  is  buried  in  redoubled  night. 

Yet  some  can  rise  superior  to  the  paio, ' 

And  in  their  breasts  the  chancer  Hope  retahHP^^ 

While  others^  dead  to  feelings  can  sumey^ '  "^^  i'^> 

Unmov'd^  their  iairest  prospects  fade  a^ray  t  '^  * ' 

But  yet  a  few  there  be, — too  soon  o'ercait !  ' 

Who  shrink  unhappy  from  the  adverse  blast, 

And  woo  the  first  bright  gleam^  which  breaki  die  gJoM; 

To  gild  the  silent  slumbers' of  the  tomb« 

So  in  these  shades  the  early  primrose  bkm^ 

Too  soon  deceived  by  suns  and  melting  snows : 

So  falls  untimely  on  the  desert  waste^ 

Its  blossoms  withering  in  the  northeni  Uast. 

Now  pass'd  whate'er  the  upland  heigfats  display, 

Down  the  steep  cUff  I  wind  my  devigos  way ; 

Oft  rousing,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat. 

The  timid  hare  from  its  accustomed  seat. 

And,  oh  !  how  sweet  this  walk  o'erhimg  with  woodli 

That  winds  the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood  I 

What  rural  objects  steal  upon  the  sight  I 

What  rising  views  prolong  the  calm  deli^bft  I 

The  brooklet  branching  from  the  silver  Tmi^ 

The  whispering  birch  by  every  zephyr  beal^ 

The  woody  island,  and  the  naked  mead. 

The  lowly  hut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed* 

The  rural  wicket,  and  the  roral  stile. 

And  frequent interspers'd,  the  woodmota'spilei 
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Above^  below,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes^ 
Rocksj  waters^  woods^  in  grand  succession  rise. 
High  up  the  cliff  the  varied  groves  ascend. 
And  BMHiniful  larches  o'er  the  wave  impeoil* 
Arooiid,  what  lounds,  vrfmt  ma§^  scmnds,  anse, 
VapsM  glimm'ring  scenes  sahite  my  ravish'd  eyes ! 
Jbft  sleep  the  waters  on  their  pebbly  bed. 
The  woods  wave  gently  o'er  my  drooping  head. 
And,  swell ii^  slow,  comes  wafted  on  the  wind. 
Lorn  Progue's  note  from  distant  copse  behind. 
Still,  every  rising  sound  of  calm  delight 
Stamps  but  the  fearful  silence  «f  the  night. 
Save  when  is  heard,  between  each  dreary  rest. 
Discordant  from  her  solitary  nest. 
The  owl^  dull-screaming  to  th&  wandering  moon  ; 
Mow  riding,  cloud-wrapt,  near  her  highest  noon  : 
Qr  when  the  wild-duck,  southering,  hither  rides. 
And  plunges  sullen  in  the  sounding  tides. 

How  oft,  in  this  sequester'd  spot,  when  youth 
Grave  to  each  tale  the  holy  force  of  truth. 
Have  I  long  linger'd,  while  the  milk-maid  sung 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  woodland  rung ! 
That  tale,  so  sad !  which,  still  to  memory  dear. 
From  its  sweet  source  can  call  the  sacred  tear. 
And  (hill'd  to  rest  stem  Reason's  harsh  control) 
Steal  its  soft  magic  to  the  passive  soul. 
These  hallow'd  shades,— these  trees  that  woo  the  wind. 
Recall  its  faintest  features  to  my  mind. 
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A  huDdred  passing  years^  with  march  sublimej 

Have  swept  beneath  the  silent  wing  of  time^ 

Since,  in  yon  hamlet's  solitary  shade, 

Reclusely  dwelt  the  far-fam'd  Clifton  Maid^./in;'.  ><. 

The  beauteous  Masoasst  ;  for  her  each  nitBt   ^< 

Confest  in  private  his  peculiar  pdn. 

In  secret  sigh'd,  a  victim  to  despair^  '  ■ 

Nor  dar'd  to  hope  to  win  the  peerless  fair* 

No  more,  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 

Attun'd  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed. 

No  more  entwin'd  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 

His  favourite  wether's  unpolluted  neck. 

But  listless,  by  yon  babbling  stream  redin'd. 

He  mix'd  bis  sobbings  with  the  passing  wind, 

Bemoan'd  his  hapless  love,  or  boldly  bent, 

Far  from  these  smiling  fields,  a  rover  went. 

O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  ease  to  roam, 

A  self-wiird  exile  from  his  native  home. 


Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  expressed  dii 
Her  Batbman  lov'd,  nor  lov'd  the  youth  in  Tain. 
Full  oft,  low  whispering  o'er  these  arclung  bougki. 
The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows,     ' 
As  here  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day,    ■ 
Enamour'd  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 

Yon  bosky  dingle,  still  the  rustics  name; 
Twas  there  the  blushing  maid  confessed  her  flame. 
Down  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie. 
When  evening  slumbered  on  the  western  sky. 
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That  blasted  yew,  that  mouldering  walnut  bare, 
Eacb  bears  mementos  of  the  fated  pair. 

One  eve,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 

With  the  falPn  honoars  of  the  mourning  trees, 

|tie  maiden  waited  at  the  accustomed  bower. 

And  waited  long  beyond  the  appointed  hour. 

Yet  Bateman  came  not ; — o'er  the  woodland  drear. 

Howling  portentous,  did  the  winds  career ; 

And  bleak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods. 

The  fitful  rains  rush'd  down  in  sudden  floods. 

Hie  night  was  dark  ;  as,  now-and-then,  the  gale 

Paus'd  for  a  moment,-^Margaret  listened,  pale ; 

Bat  tlirough  the  covert  to  her  anxious  ear. 

No  rusUing  footstep  spoke  her  lover  near. 

Strange  fears  now  fiU'd  her  breast, — she  knew  not  why. 

She  sigh'd,  and  Bateman's  name  was  in  each  sigh* 

She  hears  a  noise, — 'tis  he — he  comes  at  last ; 

— ^Alas !  'twas  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past. 

But  now  she  hears  a  quickening  footstep  sound, 

lightly  it  comes,  and  nearer  does  it  bound  ; 

*Tis  Bateman's  self, — He  springs  into  her  arms, 

Tis  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  her  vain  alarms* 

*»  Yet  why  this  silence  ?— I  have  waited  long, 

**  And  the  cold  storm  has  yell'd  the  trees  among. 

**  And  now  thou'rt  here  my  fears  are  fled— yet  speak, 

^  Why  does  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek  ? 

'*  Say,  what  is  wrong  ?"— Now,  through  a  parting  cloud. 

The  pale  moon  peer'd  frgm  her  tempestuous  shroud j 
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And  Bateman's  face  was  seen  ;<^'twa8  deadly 

And  sorrow  seem'd  to  sicken  in  his  sight 

''  Oh^  speak  my  love  !"  again  the  maid  conjni^^ 

**  Why  is  thy  heart  in  snllen  woe  immor'd  ?^ 

He  raisM  his  head^  and  thrice  essayed  to  tell. 

Thrice  from  his  lips  the  unfinished  accent*  fell; 

When  thus  at  Inst  reluctantly  he  broke 

His  boding  silence^  and  the  maid  bespoke : 

''  Grieve  not^  my  love^  but  ere  the  mom  advance, 

''  1  on  these  fields  must  cast  my  parting  glance ; 

*^  For  three  long  years^  by  cruel  fate's  oommand, 

''  I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 

^'  Oh^  Margaret !  omens  dire  have  met  my  ^ew, 

''  Say^  when  far  distant^  wilt  thou  bear  me  tme  i 

'*  Should  honours  tempt  thee^  and  should  riches  fee, 

*^  Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  ardent  vows  to  me, 

**  And^  on  the  silken  conch  of  weahh  redin'd, 

'^  Banish  thy  faithful  Bateman  from  thy  mind  ?* 

''  Oh  !  why/'  replies  the  maid,  '*  my  futh  thu  prore^ 
'^  Canst  thou  !  ah^  canst  thon^  then  suspect  my  love ! 
**  Hear  me^  just  God !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart, 
^'  My  Bateman's  fond  remembrance  e*er  ihidl  pert, 
''  If^  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore, 
''  He  finds  his  Margaret  true  to  him  no  more. 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread, 
Conjoin'd,  then  drag  me  from  my  perjured  bed^ 
**  And  hurl  me  headlong  down  these  awful  steepi^ 
'^  To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  deeps  !**• 
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*  This  part  of  the  Trent  is  conunonly  called  ^  The  d^an  J)ctp$.^' 
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Thus  spftke  the  maid^  add  frosi  her  finger  drew 

A  golden  Hng^  and  htoke  it  quick  iti  two ; 

One  half  she  in  her  lovely  boaoln  hides. 

The  other  trembling  to  het  lore  confides. 

^*  Thtt  bind  the  vow/  she  said,  '^  this  mystic  charoi, 

^'  No  fiitare  recantation  ten  disaitn, 

*  The  right  vindictite  does  the  fates  involve, 

''  No  tears  can  move  it»  no  regrets  dissolve/ 
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She  ceas'd.    The  death-bird  gave  a  dismal  cry. 
The  river  moan'd>  the  wild  gale  whistled  by. 
And  once  agaih  the  lady  of  the  night 
Behind  a  heavjr  cloid.  withdrew  her  light* 
Trembling  she  view'd  these  portents  with  dismay : 
But  gently  Bateman  kids'd  her  feara  away ;    . 
Yet  still  he  felt  concealed  «i  M^tei  smarts 
Still  melancholy  bodin'gs  ^ll'd  hb  hearU 

When  to  the  distant  latid  the  yotith  was  spied, 

A  lonely  life  the  moody  maiden  led. 

Still  would  she  trace  each  deHr,  each  well-known  walk. 

Still  by  the  moonlight  to  her' love  would  talk. 

And  fancy,  as  she  pteed  among  the  trees. 

She  heard  bis  whispers  in  the. dying  breeze^ 

Thus  two  years  glided  on  in  sileht  grief; 

The  third  her  bosom  own'd  the  kkid  relief; 

Absence  had  cool'd  her  love, — the  knpoverish'd  flame 

Was  dwindling  fast,  wMn  lo !  the  tempter  catne ; 

He  offered  wealth,  and  all  the  joys  of  life. 

And  the  weak  maid  became  another's  wife ! 
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Six  guilty  months  had  mark'd  the  falBe  onc^a  crime/ 

When  Bateman  hail'd  once  more  his  native  dime. 

Sure  of  her  constancy^  elate  he  came^ 

The  lovely  partner  of  his  sonl  to  claim*        if' vulto  -  .1 

Light  was  his  hearty  as  up  the  weltknown  mgn-i^fi 

He  bent  bis  steps— and  all  his  thoughts  were  g«J«  ^  ^• 

Oh !  who  can  paint  bis  agonising  throes. 

When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose  ! 

Cbill'd  with  amazement, — senseless  with  the  blow. 

He  stood  a  marble  monument  of  woe ; 

Till  calPd  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair. 

He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  horredthair; 

Then  rush'd  impetuous  from  the  dreadful  apot. 

And  sought  those  scenes,  (by  memory  ne*er  fcngot) 

Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame. 

And  now  like  witnesses  of  Margaret's  shame. 

Twas  night — he  sought  the  rivei^s  lonely  shore,  • 

And  trac'd  again  their  former  wanderings  o'er. 

Ilow  on  the  bank  in  silent  grief  he  stood. 

And  gazed  intently  on  the  stealiDg  flood, 

Death  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  his  eye. 

He  watch'd  the  waters  as  they  mnrmar'd  by ;    -  • 

Bade  the  base  murderess  triumph  o'er  hb  ffitemi  • 

Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave.  ■■ 

Yet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  bent,  .  ^       4 

Religion  sternly  stay'd  his  rash  intent.  . '  ■ 

He  knelU'^Cool  pla/d  upon  his  cheek  the  wind^ 

And  fannM  the  fever  of  his  maddening  mind. 

The  willows  wav'd,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 

The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surface  slept, 
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And  all  was  peace  \-^he  feh  the  igeneral  calm 
O'er  hb  rack'd  bosom 'shed  a. genial  balm : 
When  casting  far  behind  hia  streaming  eye. 
He  mm  the  Oro¥e,"^iaiiGmc]^jaw  Aer  lie, .. .: 
HuMargaiet^  lulPd  in  Grarmiun's^  arms  to  reft, 
iknd  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast. 
Convulsive  now,  he  clench'd  his  trembling  hand. 
Cast  his  dark  eye  once  more  upon  the  land. 
Then,  at  one  spring  he  spurn'd  the  yielding  bank. 
And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank.     ^  . 

Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound, 
As.in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around  : 
Then  all  was  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more. 
The  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  before. 
The  willows  wav'd,  the  moonbeam  shone  seretie. 
And  peace  returning  brooded  o'er  the  scene* 

How,  see  upon  the  perjured  fair  one  hang 
Remorse's  glpoms  and  never-ceasing  pang. 
Full  well  she  knew,  repentant  now  too  late. 
She  soon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
Bnty  for  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast. 
The  offended  God  prolon^d  her  life  unblest. 
But  fast  the  fleeting  moments  rolled  away. 
And  near,  and  nearer  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  day,  foredoom'd  to  give  her  child  the  light. 
And  hurl  its  mother  to  the  shades  of  night. 

*  Genualn  is  the  traditionary  name  of  her  husbemd. 


The  hoar  arriTed,  and  from  the  wretched  wife 
The  guiltless  baby  struggled  into  lifcr^ 

As  night  drew  on^  anmad  her  bed,  a  band 

••  • 

Of  friends  and  kindled  kindly  took  their  **i||||y 

In  holy  prayer  they  paas'd  the  ereeping  ttavfn^^^!^-  . 

Intent  to  expiate.her  awfol  crime*  .  ''Si.i^ 

Their  prayers  were  fruitless. — ^As  the  midnight  oiM^  t^  - 

A  heavy  sleep  oppress'd  each  weary  frame. 

In  vain  they  strove  against  the  overwhelming  load. 

Some  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids  bestrode* 

They  slept^  till  in  the  blushing  eastern  sky 

The  blooming  Morning  oped  her  dewy  eje; 

Then  wakening  wide  they  sought  the  tatviihed  bed. 

But  lo !  the  hapless  Margaret  was  fled  ; 

And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were,  doomed 

To  view  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  intomb'd* 

The  neighbouring  rustics  told  that  in  the  night 

They  heard  such  screams  as  firoae  them  with  aA^it; 

And  many  an  infant,  at  its  mother's  breaaV     -     - 

Started  dismayed,  from  its  unthinking 

And  even  now,  upon  the  heath  forlorn. 

They  shew  the  path  down  which  the  fm 

By  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave,     .. 

Her  own,  and  murdei^d  lovei^s,  mutual  grare* 

Such  is  the  tale,  so  sad,  to  memory  dear. 
Which  oft  in  youth  lias  charmed  my  listening 
That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled  sweeta 
In  the  drear  silence  of  these  dark  retreats. 
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And  even  n&ir,  itith  flsehoelioly  power. 
Adds  a  new  pleflttore  to  tbd  loady  htar. 
^Mid  all  the  diMfaia  hy  ibagic  Nature  gives 
To  ihn  wiM  tpot,  thli  atUulafi^  lie«v«n^ 
T^lfaMlooUe  jOf^ntliViiaiitPaiicy  lebm 
Qa  the  attendatti  legend  of  the  seeded. 
This  sheds  a  fairy  lustre  on  the  floods. 
And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the  woods ; 
This,  as  the  distant  cataract  swells  around. 
Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound ; 
This,  and  the  deepening  glen,  the  alley  green. 
The  silver  gtream,  with  sedgy  tofts  between. 
The  massy  rock,  the  wbod^encompass'd  leas. 
The  broom-clad  islands,  aiid  the  nodding  trees;, 
The  lengtheniDg  visrta,  and  the  present  gloom,! 
The  verdant  pathway  bkreathing'  w«ste  perfume  ; 
These  are  thy  charms,  the  joys  which  these  impart 
Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton  t  close  afoudd  my  heart. 

Dear  Native  Grove !  where'er  my  devious  track. 
To  thee  will  Memory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 
Whether  in  Arno's  polish'd  vales  I  stray. 
Or  where  ^'  Oswego's  swamps"  obstruct  the  day  ; 
Or  wander  lone,  where,  wildering  and  wide. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St  Gothard's  side ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse. 
Or  stand  entranc'd  with  Pyrenean  views ; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam. 
My  heart  shall  point,  and  lead  the  wanderer  home. 
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When  Splendour  oSen,  and  when  Fame  incitea, 

ni  pause^  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  delights. 

Reject  the  boon,  and,  wearied  with  the  chaof^ii  . 

Renounce  the  wish  which  first  indnc'd  to  ra||§^<',,  p. 

Tarn  to  these  scenes,  these  weU^inowa  sotaaa  mot  M^re^ 

Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  romantic  shoie,        ;  ^ 

And,  tir'd  with  worlds,  and  all  their  bnsy  wajs^ 

Here  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 

But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  wish  deny^ 

And  doom  me  on  some  foreign  shore  to  die; 

Oh!  should  it  please  the  world's  supernal  King, 

That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  sing  ; 

Or  that  my  corse  should,  on  some  desert  strand, 

lie  stretch'd  beneath  the  Simoiim^s  blasting  hand  ; 

Still,  though  unwept  J  find  a  stranger  tomb, 

My  sprite  shall  wander  through  this  favourite  gloom^ 

Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grovCj 

Sigh  on  the  wood*blast  of  the  dark  alcov^ 

Sit,  a  lorn  spectre,  on  yon  well-known  grave. 

And  mix  its  moaniogs  with  the  desert  wave.  - 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 
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OONDOLINEi 


A  9ALLAD* 


1 HB  night  it  was  ttill^  abd  the  moon  it  shone 

Serenely  on  the  sea. 
And  the  w%ye8  at  the  foot  of  the  rifted  rock 
They  murmni^d  pleasantly. 

When  Gondoline  roanuM  along  the  shoie^ 

A  maiden  fiill  fair  to  the  aght ; 
Thoagh  love  had  made  Ueak  the  rose  on  her  cheek. 

And  tam'd  it  to  deadly  white* 

Her  thonghts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  fiird  her  faint  blue  eye. 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  Fancy's  ear. 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh* 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  King's  men. 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 
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And  many  a  month  had  pass'd  awaj. 
And  many  a  rolling  year. 

But  nothing  the  maid  fiom  Pakfltine 
Ckmld  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vaiuly  tried  to  pierce 
The  Ocean's  misty  face ; 

Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 
She  on  the  wave  could  trace. 

And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 
Id  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower. 

To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land,    . 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  had  seiz'd  her  breait. 

And  sunken  in  her  eye : 
''  Oh  !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

^'  And  I  in  peace  will  die." 


She  wander'd  o*er  the  lonely  shore. 

The  Curlew  scream'd  above. 
She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heaii 

Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  slill  she  kept  her  lonely  way. 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
''  Oh  !  tell  me  but  if  Bertrand  live, 

''  And  I  in  peace  shall  die." 
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And  now  she  cabie  to  a  IiOmUe  rifl^ 

AJI  in  the  rock's  hard  iideb 
A  Ueak  and  bfawted  oldB^/mproad   ' 

The  oavemjFMteing  wide* 

And  pendant,  from  its  ditmal  top 
The  deadly  nightshade  hnng^ 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 

Across  the  motith  w^re  flang. 

And  all  within  was  durk  and  drear^ 

And  all  without  was  calm^ 
Yet  Gondoline  entered^  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep*workiiig  charm. 

And^  as  die  enter'd  the  cavern  wide. 
The  moonheain  gleamed  pale. 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  rock^ 
It  clang  by  its  slimy  tail. 

Her  foot  it  slippM,  and  Ae  stdod  aghast. 
She  trod  on  a  bloaled  toad  ; 

Yet  still,  upheld  by  the  secret  charm, 
She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose. 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top. 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows* 
vox*,  lu  c 
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Then  farions  peals  of  laughter  loud 

Were  heard  with  thnnderiag  somdV. 

Till  they  died  away  in  softr  decay^ 
Low  whisperiDg  a'er  tlMr  gmmd^- 

Yei  still  the  maiden  onward  weot^' 
The  charm  yet  onward  led. 

Though  each  big  glaring  ball  of  sight 
Seem'd  buisting  from  h^ihead. 

Bat  now  a  palebloe  Kghi she  saw^.   . 

It  from  a  distance  came. 
She  followed,  till  upon  her  sight, 

Burst  fidl  a  flood  of  flame.    . 

She  stood  appall'd ;  yet  still  the  cfaam  -  ^ 
Upheld  her  sinking  sonl^  ' 

Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote^ 
And  each  wild  eye  did  folL 

And  snch  a  sight  as  she  saw'theie. 

No  mortal  saw  before,  ' 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there,    '. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more.     . 

A  bnmhig  cauldron  stood  in  the  midst^    * 

The  flame  was  fierce  and  high. 
And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  long, 

seen  theieby. 
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And  ronnd  about  the  canldran  stoat 
Twelve  withered  witchai^stood : 
T^iri»9U  were  l>ouQ|(>pjt|ib{iyji9B  /MMW 
ji  AiidtlieirhaicimitiffviA.l^^ 

'  Theor  hands  were  goiy  im ;  aad.red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes; 
And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  joined  their  hands^ 

And  uttered  a  joyous  cry^ 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  eight  merrily* 

And  now  they  stopt;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  she  had  done^ 
Since  last  the  Lady  of  the  niffht 

Her  waning  course  had  run* 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 
Thick  weeds  her  face  did  veil^ 

And  she  lean'd  fearful  forwarder. 
To  hear  the  dreadful  tale* 

The  first  arose :  She  said  she^d  seen 

Rare  sport  since  the  blind  cat  mew'd. 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  leaky  sieve. 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brew'd« 
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She  etttfd  aroliad  ^e  winged  windiy 

And  raised  a  deTilish  rout ; 
And  ^e  Mh^^  90  loUd^  the  peals  were  iMtd 

Fatl  fifteen  leagues  about*     - 

She  sud  theite  wai  a  little  baik 

Upon  tke  roaring  ware^ 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  who'd  been 

To  see  her  husband^  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  arm^^ 

It  was  her  only  child^ 
And  oft  its  little  infant  prteks 

Her  heavy  heart  begoil'd. 


And  there  was  tob  in  that  samie 
A  father  and  his  son : 

The  lad  was  sickly^  and  dib  sire 
Was  old  and  #oe-begbii^. 


And  when  the  tempest  waked  strong;^ 

.   And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  'bide. 
She  said  it  was  jovial  fiin  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devils  cri^. 

The  mother  dasf/d  her  orphan  child 
Unto  her  breast^  and  wept ; 

And  sweetly  folded  in  her  alrms 
The  caieless  baby  slept. 
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And  she  told  how,  in  the  shape  o'  the  wind, 
ABmanfnlljitrofur'd,,..  ,        ,  /.^- ., 
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to  have  fleen  the  mothjfr't  fMUf g% 
Twas  a  glorious  flight  to  fee  j 
The  crew  could  scarcely  hold  hqr  down 
From  jmmping  in  the 


Hie  hag  held  a  lock  of  the  hur  ^i  her  hand^ 

And  it  was  tfih  and  fiur^ 
It  must  have  been  a  lovely  child. 

To  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 

And  she  said,  the  father  in  hji  ^rms 

He  held  his  sickly  son, 
And  his  dying  throes  they  fast  arose. 

His  pains  were  nearly  done* 

And  she  throttled  the  you^  with  her  sinewy  hands. 

And  his  foce  grew  deadly  Uue : 
And  his  father  he  tore  hip  thiii  gpej  hair. 

And  kisi^d  the  livid  hu^« 

And  dien  she  t6ld,  how  she  b<»ed  a  hole 
In  the  bark,  and  it  fiU'd  airay ; 
*  And  'twas  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  swear, 
And  some  did  vow  and  pray. 
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The  man  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead. 

The  sailors  their  strength  did  urge ; 
Bat  the  billows  that  beat  were  their  winding-^heet, 

> 

And  the  winds  sung  their  funeral  dirge. 

She  threw  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  cauldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  second  begun  ;  she  said  she  had  done 
The  task  that  Queen  Hecat*  had  set  her. 

And  that  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil. 
Had  never  accomplished  a  better 

She  said,  there  was  an  aged  woman 

And  she  had  a  daughter  fair. 
Whose  evil  habits  fiUM  her  heart 

With  misery  and  care« 

The  daughter  had  a  paramour,      *  i 

A  wicked  man  was  he. 
And  ofi  the  woman  him  against 

Did  murmur  grievouidy. 

And  the  bag  had  worked  the  daughter  up  . 

To  murder  her  old  mother. 
That  then  she  might  seise  on  all  her  goodi^ 

And  wanton  with  her  lover. 
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And  one  night  as  the  old  woman 

Was  sick  and  ill  in  bed« 
4j|Ajoiidering  sore]jr,io»^liMi^)i|e 
.  1*  Her  vieked  daaghl;^,  M» 


1 1 
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^lyJShe  heard  her  footstep  on  the  floor. 

And  she  rais'd  l^er  pallid  head. 
And  she  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  knife. 
Approaching  to  her, bed* 

And  said.  My  child,  I'm  very  ill, 

[  have  not  long  to  live, 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,,  that  ere  I  die 

Thy  sins  1  may  forgive 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek. 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife. 

And  the  mother  saw  her  fell  intent, 
Aad  hard  she  begg'd  for  life* 

Bat  prayers  would  nothing  her  avail. 
And  she  scream'd  aloud  with  fear. 

But  tlie  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  screams 
Could  reach  no  human  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick,  and  old. 
She  struggled  hard,  and  fought ; 

The  murderess  cut  three  fingers  through 
Ere  she  could  reach  her  throat* 
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And  the  hag  she  held  the  fiogon  up. 
The  skin  was  maAgled  worn. 

And  they  aU  agreed  ^Mbkrdwl 
Was  never  done  MfiMttb-  o''--' 


And  she  threw  the  fiBgeia  fa  Ibt  fim^  .  '.  j*.  .\ 

The  red  flame  flamed  hi^,     ' 
And  round  about  the  cauldroii  slont 

They  danced  right  merrily. 


The  third  arose:  She  said d^^d 

To  Holy  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  m  one  dboii  dajy 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nkm^- 


Now  Gondoline,  wMh  fearlbl  eleps^ 
Drew  nearer  to  the  flame^  •' 

For  much  she  dreaded  now  le  hear 
Her  hapless  lovet^s  ttame*    > 
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The  hag  related  tlien  tfie  spovli 

Of  that  eventful  day^ 
When  on  the  welK-contested  ^eld 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said,  that  she  in  inmian  gore 
Above  the  knees  did  wade. 

And  that  no  tettgue  could  truly  tdl 
The  tricks  she  there  btfd  flh^. 
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lliere  was  a  gaUani-featar'd  yoothy 
Wbo  like  a  hero  fa^g^; 

He  ]d8B*d  a  braeekl  oa  hii  ivrialy 
And  eveiy  danger  aonghl. 

« 

Aad  in  a  Ttoal'a  gairb  diagiusVI^ 
Unto  the  knight  the  w$. 

And  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comtt^ 
And  brings  nnwelcome  newai.' 

That  three  daya  eie  she  bademboA'd, 
His  love  had  gi^n  her  hand 

Unto  a  wealthy  Thaae  ^-rasd  1limig|ht 
Him  dead  in  M^  land*. 

And  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 
When  this  her  tak  she  lold* 

It  wonld  haVe  asade  a  irizard!^  bWod 
Within  his  heart  run  cdd*    . . 


Then  fierce  he  i^rfd  his  warrior  Med^ 
And  soaght  the  battle'il  bed  i 

And  S00D9  jdl  maiiglBd  o^^  with  sffiundfl^ 
He  on  the  cold  twf  bled^ 

And  from  his  smabiag  itorse  she  tore 
His  head,  half  plow  in  Iwo^  ^ 

She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb . 
The  bloody  trophy  drew* 


I    « 
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The  eyes  were  starting  ftom  their  sdoks^ 

The  moQlh  it  ghaatlf  fftm'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  aetxMt  tUl4>cow,)4J||||t||d^«>. 

The  scalp  was  nearly  ikina'd.  -     ii 


Twas  Bertrand's  Head  ! !  Withatanibk 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring. 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding  place 
She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled, — tha  canldnm  soidr^ 
Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome. 

And  hollow  peals -of  laughter  came 
Resounding  through  the  gloom. 

Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground: 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  intervals  around. 

She  woke,*-she  half  arose,— and  wild. 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare. 
The  sounds  had  ceas'd,  the  lights  had  fledt 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock. 

The  moon  it  sweetly  shone. 
And  shew'd  a  river  in  the  cave 

Which  dismally  did  moan. 
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The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep. 

As  it  rush'd  the  looidi'betweeDy 
X#<4|N?tf  well,  for  n^^ 
'  ^iibe  Ixttst'of  Gondoline. 

F     •  She  plunged  iii>  the  tonrenl  moan'd 
With  its  accustomed  sound. 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Again  rebellow^  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more«— 'But  oft 
Her  ghost  is  known  toglide. 

At  midnight's  silent,  solemn  bowTi  - 
Along  the  ocean's  side. 


LINES 

WRITTEN  ON  A  SURVEY  OF  THE  HBAVBNS, 
In  the  Momiog  before  Day-break. 

Ye  many-twinkling  stars,  who  yet  do  hold 
Your  brilliant  places  in  the  sable  vault 
Of  night's  dominions! — Planets,  and  central  orbs 
Of  other  systems ; — big  as  the  burning  sun 
Which  lights  this  nether  globe, — yet  to  our  eye  • 
Small  as  the  glow-worm's  lamp ! — ^To  you  I  raise 
My  lowly  orisons,  while  all  bewildered. 
My  vision  strays  o'er  your  ethereal  hosts ; 


fewiua'Mivorkif 
li-Tlioacuk:  ■■T 


t  ihe  «orid  ftppear  I 
^hy  hat  my  wakefnl  lamp 
r-pa«*d  nig^  f — Why  od  the  pafje^ 
Ts  laboQi'd  page,  have  I  emplo/d 
^>«>ted  by  lUt  woddto  R!i^ 
■  V>  rceniU  wdnwtBd  nBtmef 
^  'Voice  of  aanow  Fame  lepay 
QCalth  f  or  e«n  the  hope  of  gloty 
''  throb  onto  my  Ildgnid  beu^ 
-  noir,  my  fevttiih  achiag  bniv, 
te  &Kt  of  this  deep4«Dken  eyc^ 
lev  eblowi  on  tbii  p«l)ld  chMk  f 


lb  tiiMuMMi  that  MbodM  tene, 
I  thbtt  baiterest  b«ddi  and  faappinfln, 
fk  ilbolh  thto  dmahert  «ltke  grave  t 
w  test  to  bliM^'W  Umm  the  panga 
rtnig  ^nnnttWt  ctttMi^i  *  ■• 
IT  ^Uh  ait  ihMCil^  maa'i  deiina  1 
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Too  vast,  too  boundless  for  oar  namnr  mh^A, 
Warp'd  with  low  pi^adicei^^^illfiM,    .  . 
And  sagely  Gompvdiend.    3lifflM^llPgl|^ 
Through  ye  I  raise  my  solemn  thonghtHrtii 
The  migh^  Founder  of  this  wond'rons  maae. 
The  great  Creator!  Him!  wbajipWfllbUMtflb.'     ^ 
Wrapt  in  the  solitary  amplitude 
Of  boundless  space^  above  the  rolling  spbieires 
Sits  on  his  silent  throne^  and  meditatjes^ 

The  angelic  hosts^  in  their  inferior  Hqsfcn,  .  . 
Hymn  to  the  golden  harps  bis  praise  ^il»ljBW# 
Repeating  loud,  '^  The  Lord  our  God  is  gne^* 
In  varied  harmonies.— The  gJarioQS  fomsds 
Roll  o'er  the  air  serene — ^The  £olian  spheres. 
Harping  alon^  their  viewless  boundaries. 
Catch  the  full  note,  and  cry,  ^'  The  Lord  is  great^* 
Responding  to  the  Seraphim^— 0*er  all. 
From  orb  to  orb,  to  the  remotest  verge 
Of  the  created  world,  the  sound  b  boine. 
Till  the  whole  universe  is  full  of  Him. 

Oh !  'tis  this  hfsavenly  harmony  which  noif 
In  fancy  strikes  upon  my  listening  ear. 
And  thrills  my  inmost  soul.    It  bids  me  flmile 
On  the  vain  world,  and  all  its  bustling  caiepb. 
And  gives  a  shadowy  glimpse  of  future  bliiSt 

Oh !  what  is  man,  when  at  ambition's  jusight. 
What  even  are  kings,  when  belsnced  in  Ihto  scale 


!      .« 
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Of  theie  stapendoQt  irbridb  I  Alntiglitf  Gdd  I 
ThoQ,  the  dread  anlhde^  Ih^pe  wimd'iEMfc  woiki ! 
Say,  jWl  thon  cail<di  dM^fM' fririi^ 

Mr'aiM  art  fafl  of  ntlitelial  \of€,  T 

Jlnd  in  thy  boandlen  goodneM  wik  impairt 
Thy  beams  as  well  to  me  as  to  the  proud. 
The  pageant  insects  of  a  ^ttering  hour. 

Oh !  when  reflecting  on  these  truths  sublime. 

How  insignificant  do  all  the  joys. 

The  gaudes,  and  honoun  of  ttie  Worid  appear  I 

How  vain  ambition ! — Why  has  my  wakeful  lamp 

Ontwatch'd  the  sbw-pac'd  nig^  j*-Why  on  the  page. 

The  schoolman's  laboured  page,  have  I  emplo/d 

The  hours  devoted  by  the  woiU  to  resty 

And  needful  to  rei^mit  aadiaiitted  nature  i 

Say,  can  the  voice  of  narrow  Fame  repay 

The  loss  of  health  i  or  can  the  hope  of  glory 

Lend  a  new  throb  unto  my  langpud  heart. 

Cool,  even  now,  my  feverish  aching  Inow, 

Relume  the  fires  of  this  deep-sinken  eye. 

Or  paint  new  ccdourt  mi  thu  pallid  diedc  i 

Say,  foolish  onew^caa  that  anbodied  fame. 
For  which  thou  barlerest  health  and  happiness. 
Say,  can  it  sooth  this  dnmbefi  of  the  grave  i 
Give  a  new  zest  to  bliss,  or  cfaase  tibe  pangs 
Of  everlasting  (nmiitimMt  condign  ^  • 
Alas !  how  tahi  are  ihortttt  m^vfg  desirei ! 
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How  fruitless  his  punaits  I  Eternal  God  I 
Guide  thou  my  £90tsteps  ia.Uw  Wy  pf  truths ... 
Andob!  assist  me  to.lo.lfve  on  fipij^j^,     .  .4i^u:*9  - 
That  I  may  die  in  peace^  and  claim  a  pl*^^e|dPlfc^i^»{-.- 
In  thy  high  dwelling.— All  but  this  is  foUy^.V  fSn  fi  'rr-mV 
The  vain  illusions  of  deceitful  life.  ■  ■■  ,.-\  .         o) 


LIN£S, 

SUPPOSED  TO  SB  SPOXBN  BY  ▲  LOVER  AT  TBI  fBA^M  09  BIS 

MISTRESS. 

Oocssioned  by  a  Sittiatum  in  a  Romaneai 

MarTj  the  moon  is  sleeping  on  thy  grave,  ^i 

And  on  the  turf  thy  lover  sad  is  knaelingy 

The  big  tear  in  his  eye. — Mary,  awake^ 

From  thy  dark  house  arise,  and  bless  his  sight 

On  the  pale  moonbeam  gliding.    Soft,  and  low^ 

Pour  on  the  silver  ear  of  night  thy  tale,  * 

Thy  whisper'd  tale  of  comfort  and  of  love,  ■'  • 

To  sooth  thy  Edward's  lorn,  distracted  souI« 

And  cheat  his  breaking  heart.— ^Come,  as  thoa  didat. 

When  o'er  the  barren  moors  the  night-wind  howl'dj 

And  the  deep  thunders  shook  the  ebon  throne 

Of  the  startled  night. — O !  then,  as  lone  recliniog^ 

I  listen'd  sadly  to  the  dismal  storm. 

Thou  on  the  lambent  lightnings  wild  careerii^.     -       ... . 

Didst  strike  my  moody  eye ; — dead  pale  thou  wert^  .- 
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Yet  passing  lovely.— Thou  did»t  smile  upon  me^ 
And  oh !  thy  voice  it  nme  lo  miMical, 
Betwixt  Ibe  hollow  poiiteft  of  the  stoim, 
Th^  at  tb^  tbnnd  the  winds  forgot  to  rave^ 
And  the  stem  demon  of  the  tempest^  charmed, 

pii/finnV  on  his  rocking  throne  to  still  repose, 

f  '  Lock'd  in  the  arms  of  silence. 

Spirit  of  her! 
My  only  love  ! — O !  now  again  arise. 
And  let  once  more  thine  aery  accents  fall 
Soft  on  my  listening  ear.     The  night  is  calm. 
The  gloomy  willows  wave  in  sinking  cadence 
With  the  stream  that  sweeps  below.     Divinely  swelling 
On  the  still  air,  the  distant  waterfall 
Mingles  its  melody ; — and,  high  above. 
The  pensive  empress  of  the  solemn  night. 
Fitful,  emerging  from  the  rapid  clouds. 
Shews  her  chaste  face  in  the  meridian  sky. 
No  wicked  elves  upon  the  Warlock-knoU 
Dare  now  assemble  at  their  mystic  revels ; 
It  is  a  nighty  when  from  their  primrose  beds. 
The  gentle  ghosts  of  injured  innocents 
Are  known  to  rise,  and  wander  on  the  breeze. 
Or  take  their  stand  by  the  oppressor's  couch. 
And  strike  grim  terror  to  his  guilty  soul. 
The  spirit  of  my  love  might  now  awake. 
And  hold  its  custom'd  converse. 

Mary,  lo ;         ' 
Thy  Edward  kneels  upon  thy  verdant  graven 
And  calls  upon  thy  name.«-The  breeze  that  Mows 


/ 
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On  biB  wan  cheek  wOl  floon  8W«q^  over 

In  solemn  munc,  a  foneneal  Hfffk" 

Wild  and  mott  mmowUl^mtiiiktH^  » 

The  worm  that  prey*d  upon  tfaj  yMthfid 

It  canker'd  green  on  hit,— -No#  tost  he 

The  ghost  of  what  he  was^  and  the  cold  dei^  •;; 

Which  bathes  his  aching  temples  gWes 

Of  speedy  dissolution. Mary,  soon 

Thy  love  will  lay  his  pallid  cheek  to  thine^ 
And  sweetly  will  he  sleep  with  thee  in  death. 


tt' 


MY  STUDY, 


ALeitttinH!^d9inlKT< 


You  bid  me,  Ned,  descri]l^  the  place 
Where  I, one.of  tbe.rbynliiig race,  . 
Pursue  my  studies  eon  amffnig. 
And  wanton  with  the  moie  ia  gkwy* 

Well,  figure  to  your  senses  itnigiit. 
Upon  the  house's  topmost  beighty 

A  closet,  just  six  feet  by  fow,       

With  white-wash'd  walls,  and  plaster  floOs^ 
So  noble  large,  'tis  scarcely  able  .    . 

To  admit  a  single  chair  and  table : 
And  (lest  tbe  muse  should  die. with  coAd) 
A  smoky  giate  my  fire  to  held: 


^ 
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So  wonderous  small^  'twould  much  it  pose 
To  melt  the  ice-drop  on  oAeVxiose ;     ;.  {  ' 
AiMlyefc.io  big,  it  coders  <^ev 
IhSi  half  die  qpaciona  room  and  more. 

A  window  vainly  stufTd  about. 
To  keep  November's  breezes  out. 
So  crazy,  that  the  panes  proclaim. 
That  soon  they  mean  to  leave  the  frame. 


liify  furniture  I  sure  vAixy  crack-^ 

A  broken  chair  without  a  back  ; 

A  table,  wanting  just  two  legs. 

One  end  sustained  by  wooden  pegs ; 

A  desk— of  that  I  am  not  fervent. 

The  work  of,  sir,  your  humble  servant ; 

(Who^  though  I  say'e,  aui  uo  such  iiimbler) 

A  glass-decanter  and  a  tumbler, 

From  which  my  night-parch'd  throat  I  lave, 

Luxurious,  with  the  limpid  wave. 

A  chest  of  drawers,  in  antique  sections. 

And  saw'd  by  me  in  all  directions ; 

So  small,  sir,  that  whoever  views  'em. 

Swears  nothing  but  a  doll  could  use  'cm. 

To  these,  if  you  will  add  a  store 

Of  oddities  upon  the  floor, 

A  pair  of  globes,  electric  balls. 

Scales,  quadrants,  prisms  and  cobler's  awls. 

And  crowds  of  books,  on  rotten  shelves. 

Octavos,  folios,  quartos,  twelves ; 

TOL.  II.  n 
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I  ihinlfj  4ear  Kedj  yon  cariouA  dog, 

You'n  have  my  Mrthly  catalogue. 

But  stay, — I  nearly  had  left  oat 

My  bellows  destitute  of  snout ; 

And  on  the  walls, — Good  Heavens !  why  there 

I've  such  a  load  of  precious  ware. 

Of  beads,  and  coins,  and  silver  medals^ 

And  organ  works,  and  broken  pedals, 

(For  I  was  once  a  building  music. 

Though  soon  of  that  employ  I  grew  sick) 

And  skeletons  of  laws  which  shool 

All  out  of  one  primordial  root ; 

Thai  you,  at  such  a  right,  would  swear 

Confusion's  self  bad  settled  there. 

There  stands,  just  by  a  broken  sphere^ 

A  Cicero  without  an  ear, 

A  neck,  on  which,  by  logic  goad, 

I  know  for  sure  a  head  once  stood ; 

But  who  it  was  the  able  master 

Had  moulded  in  the  mimic  plaster^ 

Whether  'twas  Pope,  of  Coke,  or  Bom, 

I  never  yet  could  justly  learn : 

But  knowing  well,  that  any  head 

Is  made  to  answer  for  the  dead, 

(And  sculptors  fint  their  faces  frame. 

And  after  pitch  upon  a  name. 

Nor  think  it  ought  of  a  misnomer 

To  christen  Chaucer's  busto  Homer, 

Because  they  both  have  beards,  which  yoa  kaolr. 

Will  mark  them  well  from  Joai^,  and  Jupq,) 
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For  some  great  man^  I  could  not  tell 
But  Neck  might  answer  jott  a0  wdl> 
So  peidi'd  U  upik  iU  in  a  roiTj 
Whk  Chatham  and  with  Cicero. 

Then  all  around  in  just  degree^ 
A  range  of  portraits  you  maj  see^ 
Of  migb^  men,  and  eke  of  women^ 
Who  are  no  whit  inferior  to  men. 

With  these  fair  dames,  and  heroes  rounds 

I  call  my  garret  classic  ground. 

For  though  confined,  'twill  well  contain 

The  ideal  flints  of  Madam  Rmu»« 

No  dungeon's  walls,  no  cell  confin'd^ 

Can  cramp  the  energies  of  mind  ! 

Thus,  though  my  heart  may  seem  so  small^ 

I'ye  friends,  and  'twill  contain  them  all ; 

And  should  it  e'er  become  so  cold 

That  these  it  will  uo  longer  hold. 

No  more  may  heaven  her  blessings  give^ 

I  shall  not  then  be  fit  to  live. 


i 
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TO  AN  EARLY  PIUMKOSK 

Mild  offipring  of  a  dark  and  sullen  sire  ! 
Whose  modest  form,  so  delicately  fine. 

Was  nars'd  in  whirling  stonns. 

And  cradled  in  Che  winds. 

Thee,  when  young  Spring  first  qnestion'd  Winter's  swaj. 
And  dar'd  the  sturdy  blusterer  to  the  fight. 

Thee  on  this  bank -he  threw 

To  mark  fab  victory* 


In  this  low  vale,  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Serene,  thou  openest  to  the  nipping  gale. 

Unnoticed,  and  alone. 

Thy  tender  elegance. 

So  Virtue  blooms,  brought  for^  amid  the  storms 
Of  chill  adTcndty,  in  some  lone  walk 

Of  life  she  rears  her  head. 

Obscure  and  unobsery'd ; 

While  every  bleaching  breeze  that  on  her  blows. 
Chastens  her  spotless  purity  of  breast. 

And  hardens  her  to  bear 

Serene  the  ills  of  life. 


SOtTNETSL 


t,  *'      1.;       ... 
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SONNET  1. 

To  the  River  Trent    Written  on  Recovery  from  Sickneas. 

Oncb  more^  O  Trent  !  along  thy  pebbly  marge 

A  pensive  invalid,  reduced  and  pale. 
From  the  close  sick-room  newly  let  at  large. 

Wooes  to  his  wan-worn  cheek  the  pleasant  gale. 
O  !  to  his  ear  how  musical  the  tale 

Which  fills  with  joy  the  throstle's  little  throat ! 
And  all  the  sounds  which  ^m*  «1bo  ftcsh  breeze  sail. 

How  wildly  novel  on  his  senses  float ! 
It  was  on- this  that  many  a  sleepless  night. 

As,  lone,  he  watched  the  taper's  sickly  gleam. 
And  at  his  casement  heard,  with  wild  affiright. 

The  owl's  dull  wing,  and  melancholy  scream. 
On  this  he  thought,  ibia^  this,  his  sole  desire. 
Thus  once  again  to  hear  the  warbling  woodland  choir* 


SONNET  II. 


Give  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wild. 
Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  my  days. 

And,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguil'd. 
May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  bis  ways. 
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While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsing  goat» 

List  to  the  mountain  tp^entfi  distant  noise^ 
Or  the  hoarse  bittemYsoAtafj^  liiite,  '- 

I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  jojtf|^*''^'  % 
Bat  with  my  little  scrip^  my  bookj  my  lyre^* 

Shall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  more ; 
And  when^  with  time^  shall  wane  the  vital  fire^ 

ril  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  shore^ 
And  lay  me  down  to  rest  where  the  wild  wave 
Shall  make  sweet  music  o'er  my  londy  graven 


SONNET  III.* 

Supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  a  Feaiale  Lunstic  to  a  Laii^. 

Lady^  thou  weepest  for  the  Maniac's  woe. 

And  thou  art  fair^  and  thou^  like  mt,  art  ycmttg; 
Oh  may  thy  bosom  never^  never  know 

Tlie  pangs  with  which  my  wretched  heart  id  i»mig. 
I  had  a  mother  once-^  brother -tiib-^ 

(Beneath  yon  yew  my  father  rbsta  hit  head :)    - 
I  had  a  lover  once^ — and  kind^  and  tme^ 

But  mother,  brother,  lover,  aD  are  fled ! 
Yet,  whence  the  tear  which  dims  thy  lovely  eye  t 

Oh !  gentle  lady — not  for  me  thus  weep. 


mam 


*  This  Qnatorzain  had  its  rise  ffom  aa  dq^ant  9bnnl!l^  « 
by  seeing  a  young  Female  Lunatx^"  Wfton  byKfSLoid^ 
in  the  Monthly  Minor. 
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The  green  sod  soon  upon  my  breast  will  lie^ 
And  soft  and  sound  will  be  my  peaceful  sleep, 

Oo  tfaoo  and  pluck  the  jysf|^^ilri>jbej  bloom — 
Ji%bopes  lie  buried  in  the  rilent  tomb. 


• 


SQNNST IV. 


Supposed  to  be  written  hj  tbe  unhsppy  Poet  Dttmodyt  in  a  Storo^ 
wide  on  bond  ik  Stdp  in  Ids  MiiJeBty's  Senrte* 

Lo  1  o'er  the  welkin  the  tempestuous  donds 

Successive  fly^  and'Ae  lond-piping  wind 
.Rocks  the  poor  sea-boy  on  the  dripping  shionds. 
While  the  pale  piloi^  o'^jtJhe  helm  nelio'dj 

lists  to  the  changefol  storm :  and  as  he  plica 
His  wakefnl  task,  he  oft  baihinks  him  sad. 
Of  wife,  and  little  home,  and  ctmbby  lad. 

And  the  half-strangled  tear  bedews  hia  eyes ; 

I,  on  the  deck,  mnsing  on  themes  Sodom, 

View  the  drear  umpest,  and  the  yawning  deep. 
Nought  dreading  in  the  green  sea's  caves  to  sleep. 

For  not  for  me  shall  wife  or  children  mourn. 

And  the  wild  winds  will  ring  my  funeral  knell. 

Sweetly,  as  solemn  peal  of  pious  passing-bell. 
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SONNET  V; 

THB  WIMTEB  TBATBLLBm. 

God  help  thee.  Traveller^  on  thy  jonniey  far  { 
The  wind  is  bitter  keen, — ^the  snow  overlays 
The  hidden  pits,  ^d  dangerous  hollow  wayii, 
'And  darkness  will  involve  thee. — ^No  kind  star  . 

To-nigtit  will  guide  thee.  Traveller, — and  the  war 
Of  winds  and  elements  on  thy  head  will  break. 
And  in  thy  agonizing  ear  the  shriek 

Of  spirits  howling  on  their  stormy  car. 

Will  often  riug  oppalling — ^I  portend 
A  dismal  night — and  on  my  wakeful  bed 
Thoughts,  Traveller,  of  thee  will  fill  my  bead. 

And  him,  who  rides  where  wind  and  waves  coiitend^ 

And  strives,  rude  cradled  on  the  seas,  to  guide 

His  lonely  bark  through  the  tempestoans  ti^Cf 
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BIT  CAPS1.  LOFFT^  SSg. 


• 


This  Sonnet  was  addressed  to  the  Author  of  this  Volnmet  and  was  oc- 
casioned by  several  little  Quatorzains,  misnomered  Sonnets,  which  he 
published  in  the  Monthly  Mirror.  He  begs  leave  to  return  his  thanks 
to  the  much  respected  Writer,  for  the  pennisaion  so  politely  gianted 
to  insert  it  here,  and  for  thegood  opinion  he  has  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press of  his  productiiHU. 


Ysj  whose  aspirings  court  the  muse  of  Ujb, 
*^  Severest  of  those  orders  which  belong, 
"  Distinct  and  separate,  to  Delphic  song,'' 
Why  shun  the  Sonnet's  undulating  maze  i 
And  why  its  name  boast  of  Petrarchian  days. 

Assume,  its  rules  disuwn'd  i  whom  from  the  throng 
The  muse  selects^  their  ear  the  charm  obeys 
Of  its  full  harmony : — they  fear  to  wrong 
The  Sonnet,  by  adorning  with  a  name 

Of  that  distinguish'd  import,  lays,  though  sweet. 
Yet  not  in  magic  texture  taught  to  meet 
Of  that  so  varied  and  peculiar  frame. 
O  think !  to  vindicate  its  genuine  praise 
Those  it  beseems,  whose  Li/re  a  favouring  impulse  sways. 
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SO^fMETVIL 

Kccantirtoiy,  in  rqply  to  the  ftngoiog  elc^gant  AdmomtioB.* 

Lbt  the  sablimer  mtise,  who,  wrapt  in  night. 
Rides  on  the  raven  pennons  of  the  storm. 
Or  o'er  the  field,  with  pnrple  havoc  warm. 

Lashes  her  steeds,  and  sings  along  the  fight; 

Let  her,  whom  more  ferocious  strains  delight^ 
Disdain  the  plaintive  Soaaet'^  Uuk  formg 
And  seom  to  its  wHd  cadenee  to  eonfom 

The  impetuous  tenor  of  her  hardy  flight. 

But  me,  far  lowest  of  the  silvan  train-. 

Who  wake  the  wood-nymphs  from  the  forest  shade 
With  wildest  song  $^-Me,  mach  behoves  thy  aid 

Of  mingled  melody^  to  grace  my  strain. 

And  give  it  power  to  please,  atf  soft  ii  flows 

Through  the  smooih  mormnia  of  thy  frequent  close. 


IMMi 


SONNET  VIIL 

On  faetOftDg  the  Sounds  of  sa  iBtKaiti  Hstp. 

So  ravishingly  soft,  upon  the  tide 
Of  the  enfuriate  gast^  il  did  caratt; 
It  might  have  aooth'd  its  nigged  charioteer. 

And  sunic  him  to  a  zephyr ; — then  it  died. 


OB 


Melting  in  melody ;— and  I  descried^ 
Borne  to  some  wizard  stream,  the  form  appear 
Of  dmid  sage^  who  on  the  far-off  ear 
Pom^d  his  lone  song,  to  which  the  surge  replied : 
Or  thought  I  heard  the  hapless  pilgrim's  knell. 
Lost  in  some  wild  enchanted  forest's  bounds. 
By  unseen  beings  sung ;  or  are  these  sooiub 
Sach^  as  'tis  said,  at  night  are  known  to  swell 
By  startled  shepherd  oil  the  lonely  heath. 
Keeping  his  night-watch  sad,  portending  deadi  ? 
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SONNET  IX. 

What  art  thoti,  Miont^  One  !  and  trbete  tiby  seat  i 
Thou  broodeit  on  tfle  cakn  that  cheers  the  laikds. 
And  thou  dost  bear  within  tiiaw  awfiil  bands 

The  rolling  thunders  and  the  lightnings  fleet 

Stem  on  thy  dark'^wronght  car  of  do«d,  and  wind. 
Thou  guid'lt  the  northern  storm  at  night's  dead  noon. 
Or  on  the  red  wing  of  the  fierce  Monsoon, 

DistnrVst  the  lleepiflg  giant  of  the  Ind. 

In  the  drear  silence  of  the  polar  span 
Dost  thou  repose  i  or  in  the  solitude 

Of  sultry  tracts,  where  the  lone  carat^an 
Hears  nightly  howl  the  tiger^s  hungry  brood  f 

Vain  thought !  the  confines  of  hi«  throne  to  tr&ce. 

Who  glows  through  all  the  fields  of  boundless  space. 


m 


A  BALLAD. 


Bb  bmh'd,  be  bush'd,  ye  bitter  winds. 

Ye  pelting  rains  a  little  rest ; 
Lie  still,  lie  still,  ye  busy  thonghta. 

That  wring  with  grief  my  aching  breast. 

« 

Ob^  cruel  was  my  foitUess  love^ 
To  triumph  o'er  an  artless  maid : 

Oh^  cruel  was  my  faidiless  love^ 
To  leave  the  breoat  by  bim  betrayed. 

Wben  exiled  from  my  native  bome^ 
He  shbold  bave  wip'd  the  bitter  tear ; 

Nor  left  me  faint  and  lone  to  roam, 
A  heart-sick  weaiy  wand'rer  here* 

« 

My  child  moans  sadly  in  my  arms. 
The  winds  they  will  not  let  it  sleep ; 

Ah,  little  knows  the  hapless  babe 
What  mdces  its  wretched  mother  weep ! 

Now  lie  thee  still,  my  infimt  dear, 

I  cannot  bear  thy  sobs  to  see. 
Harsh  is  thy  father,  little  one. 

And  never  will  he  shelter  thee. 

10 
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Oh,  that  I  were  but  in  my  grave. 
And  winds  weie{A)Riigx>'«r  ■lelotad,    . 

Were  jmrding  in  thy.  m04hei^a  shroud  I .  i  t^  vf 


THE  LULLABY 

OF  A  FEMALE  CONVICT  TO  HER  CHILD,  THE  NIGHT  nUCVtOU8  TO 

EXECUTION. 


Sleep,  Baby  mine,*  enkerchieft  on  my  bosom. 
Thy  cries  they  pierce  again  my  bleeding  breast ; 

Sleep,  Baby  mine,  not  long  thoult  have  a  mother 
To  lull  thee  fondly  in  her  arms  to  rest. 

Baby,  why  dost  thou  keep  this  sad  complaining. 
Long  from  mine  eyes  have  kindly  slumbers  fled ; 

Hush,  hush,  my  babe,  the  night  is  quickly  waning. 
And  I  would  fain  compose  my  aching  head. 

i 

Poor  wayward  wretch !  and  who  will  heed  thy  weeping, 
When  sooD  an  outcast  on  the  world  thonlt  be  : 

Who  then  will  sooth  thee,  when  thy  mothei^s  sleeping 
In  her  low  grave  of  shame  and  infamy ! 


*  Sir  PhiL'p  Sidney  has  a  poem  b^giiiningy  <*  Sleep,  Baby  mine.'' 
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Sleep,  Baby  mine^To-monow  I  mvii  leam  Ibee, 
And  I  wdold  ansteh  w  interval  of  rtfk; 

Sleep  these  last  momenlaj  ere  the  hwi  bereave  die^ 
For  never  more  thoult  press  a  mother^  breast 


^ 
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POEMS, 


WRITTEN  SCBmO,  OR  SHOBTI.T  AXTEB,  THl  FOBUCAIIOM  OV 

CLIFTON  GROFE. 
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Ot)E, 

ADDRESSED  TO  H.  FUSELI,  ESQ.  R.  A. 
On  seeing  Engnmngs  from  his  Designs. 


Mighty  magician !  Who  on  Torneo's  browy 

When  sullen  tempests  wrap  the  throne  of  nighty 
Art  wont  to  sit  and  catch  the  gleam  of  Hght^ 

That  shoots  athwart  the  gloom  opaqne  below ; 

And  listen  to  the  distant  death*shriek  long 

From  lonely  mariner  foundering  in  the  deep^ 
Which  rises  slowly  op  the  rocky  steep. 

While  the  weird  sisters  weave  the  horrid  song  : 
Or  when  along  the  liquid  sky 
Serenely  chaunt  the  orbs  on  hiehy 
Dost  love  to  sit  in  musing  trance. 
And  mark  the  northern  meteor's  dance, 
(While  far  below  the  fitful  oar 
Flings  its  faint  pauses  on  the  steepy  shore,) 
And  Hst  the  music  of  the  breeze. 
That  sweeps  by  fits  the  bending  sea^; 
And  often  bears  with  sudden  swell 
The  shipwrecked  sailor's  funeral  knell. 
By  the  spirits  sung,  who  keep 
Their  night-watch  on  the  treacherous  deep, 
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And  guide  the  wakeful  helai»-mao't  eye 
To  Helic6  in  norlhem  skyj 
And  there  upon  the  rock  ioclia'd 
With  uiigtity  virions  liti'st  the  mind. 
Such  as  bound  in  magic  spell 
Him*  who  grasp'd  the  gates  of  Hell, 
And  hnrsting  Ptnto's  dark  domain. 
Held  to  the  day  tlie  terrors  of  bis  reign.  " 

Genius  of  Horror  and  romantic  awe. 

Whose  eye  explores  the  secrets  of  the  deep. 
Whose  power  can  hid  the  rebel  fluids  creep. 

Can  force  tlie  inmost  soul  to  own  its  law ; 
Who  shall  now,  sublimest  spirit, 
Whp  shall  DOW  thy  waad  inherit. 
From  hjmf  thy  darling  child  who  best 
lliy  shuddering  iiiiRges  exprest  i 
Sullen  ofsouVand  stern  and  proud. 
His  glooiDy  aplrib  spnm'd  the  crowd. 
And  now  he  lays  his  achilig  head 

In  the  dark  mabnon  of  the  silent  doad. 

Mighty  magician!  long  thy  wand  bai  Iain 

Buried  beneath  the  unfathomable  deep ; 

And  c^  1  for  ever  mnst  its  efforts  sleep. 
May  none  the  mystic  sceptre  e'er  regain  i 

Oh  yes,  'tis  bis! — Thy  other  son! 

He  throws  thy  dark-wronght  tonic  on. 
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Foessliii  waves  ^  wa&di-^again  they  riae. 
Again  thjr  wUdfidog  forma  salipte  our  ravished  eyea. 
Him  didst  thoa  eradle  on  the  diazy  steep, 
Where  vound  bis  head  the  voUe/d  lightnings  flung. 
And  the  loud  vinds  that  round  bis  piUow  mng. 
Wooed  the  sterh  infant  to.  the  amui  pf  sleeps 

Or  on  the  big^sl  top  of  Teneriffi^ 
Seated  the  fearless  boy,  and  bade  bim  look- 
Where  faribdonr  the  wealh^-beaten  skiff 
On  the  gnlph  botlom  of  the  ocean  stiook* 
Thou  mark'dst  him  drink  with  nithlesi  ear 

The  death-sob,  and,  disdaining,  resl^ 
Thou  saw'st  how  danger  fir'd  his  breast. 
And  in  bis  yonng  b^inl  couch'd.  tbi^  visionary  spear. 
Then,  Superstitipn^  at  thy  <;all. 
She  bore  the  boy  to  Odin's  Hall, 
And  set  before  his  awe-struck  sight 
The  savage  feast  and  spectred  fight ; 
And  summop'd  from  his.  mountain  tomb 
The  ghastly  warxior  son  of  gloom, 
*     Hb  fabled  Runic  rhymes  to  sing. 

While  fierce  Hresyelget  flapped  his  wing ; 
Thou  shew'dst  the  trains  the  shepherd  sees. 
Laid  on  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Which  on  the  mists  of  evening  gleam. 
Or  crowd  the  foaming  desert  stream ; 
Lastly  her  storied  hand  sh<  Waves, 
And  lajrs  him  in  Florentian  caves ; 
There  milder  fables,  lovelier  themes. 
Enwrap  his  soul  in  heavenly  dreams. 
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There  14^8  lute  arreate  his:  etur> 
And  draws  the  half-reluctant  tear  ; 
And  now  at  noon  of  night  he  roves 
Alotig  the  embowering  moonlight  groves. 
And  as  from  many  a  caremVl  dell 
The  hollow  wind  is  heard  to  swell. 
He  thinks  some  troubled  spirit  sigbs^ 
And  as  upon  the  turf  he  lies. 
Where  sleeps  4he  silent  beam  of  nighty 
He  sees  below  the  gliding  sprite. 
And  hears  in  Fancy's  organs  sound 
Aerial  music  warbling  round. 

Taste  lastly  c6mes  and  smooths  the  wfade, 
And  breathes  her  polish  o'er  his  soul ; 
Glowing  with  wild,  yet  chasten'd  heat. 
The  wonderous  work  is  now  complete* 

The  Poet  dreams  t'^The  shadow  flies. 
And  fainting  fast  its  image  dies. 
But  lo  !  the  Painter's  magit:  force 
Arrests  the  phantom's  fleeting  course ; 
It  lives — it  lives — ^tbe  canvass  glows. 
And  tenfold  vigour  o'er  it  flows. 

The  Bard  beholds  the  work  achiev'd. 
And  as  be  sees  the  shadow  rise. 
Sublime  before  his  wondering  eyes. 

Starts  at  the  image  his  own  mind  conceived* 
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ASriiSSSED  to  THE  EARL  OF  CARIJ8L£»  K.  G. 
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RBB^  remote  from  human  ooise^ 
A  humble  Poet  dwelt  serene ; 
Bis  lot  was  lowly,  yet  his  joys 
Were  manifold^  I  ween* 
He  laid  him  by  the  brawling  brook 
At  eventide  to  ruminate^ 

He  watched  the  swallow  skimming  rounds 
And  musedj  in  reverie  profound^ 
On  wayward  man's  unhappy  state. 
And  pondered  much,  and  paused  on  deeds  of  ancient  date. 

U.  1, 

^  Oh,  'twas  not  always  thus,''  he  cried, 
''  There  was  a  time,  when  Genius  claimed 

Respect  from  even  towering  Pride, 
Nor  hung  her  head  ashamed  : 

But  now  to  Wealth  alone  we  bow. 
The  titled  and  the  rich  alone 

Are  honoured,  while  meek  Merit  pines. 

On  Penury's  wretched  couch  reclines, 
TTnheeded  in  his  dying  moan, 
Ab  overwhelmed  with  want  and  woe,  he  sinks  unknown. 

III.  1. 
**  Yet  was  the  muse  not  always  seen 
In  Poverty's  dejected  mien. 
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Mot  always  did  repining  lue^ 
And  misery  her  steps  purstte. 
Time  was^  when  nobles  thought  their  titles-ipiced^ 
By  the  sweet  honours  of  poetic  bays. 
When  Sidney  sung  his  melting  socig> 
When  Sheffield  joined  the  harmonious  thrmig; 
And  Lyttleton  attuned  to  love  bis  lays. 
Those  days  are  gone^^^as,  fot  ever  gone  I 

No  more  our  nobles  lore  to  grace 
Their  brows  with  anadems>  by  genius  wim. 
But  arrogantly  deem  the  mtftse  as  base ; 
How  different  thought  die  sires  of  this  degenerate  lace  I" 

Thus  sang  the  minstrel : — still  at  eve 

The  upland's  woody  shades  among 
In  broken  meaaiiTes  did  he  grieve. 

With  86tit«ry  song. 
And  still  his  shame  was  aye  the  same. 

Neglect  had  stung  him  to  the  core; 
And  he  with  pensive  joy  did  love 
To  seek  the  still  congenial  grovef. 

And  muse  on  all  his  sorrows  o'er> 
And  vow  that  he  would  join  the  abjured  world  no  more. 

n.  e. 

But  human  vows,  how  frail  they  be ! 

Fame  brought  Carlisle  unto  his  view. 
And  all  ama^M,  he  thought  to  see 

The  Augustan  age  taeW. 
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lied  with  wild  rapk^n^4iIiiiQ,fflM^    .-  «. 

t>  mote  he ^^OI^ie^y<p■ig^he^^■B^i>:  j  ..t.i  '^.. 
IRkbh  em  lid  iiBk  tiiai  fd^^ 
-    'Kegrets  he^d  lUDk  in  iftipotence, 
hails  the  ideal  day  of  virtuous  emioeoce. 

IlL  d. 

Ah  !  silly  man,  yet  smarting  sore. 
With  ills  which  in  the  world  he  bore. 
Again  on  fa  tile  hope  toorest. 
An  unsubstantial  prop. at  beat. 
And  not  to  know  one  swa^ow  makes  no  summer ! 
Ah !  soon  he'll  find  the  brilliant  gleam, 
.    Which  flashed  across  the  hemisphere. 
Illumining  the  darkness  there. 

Was  but  a  single  solitary  beam. 
While  all  around  remained  in  customed  night. 

Still  leaden  Ignorance  reigns  serene. 
In  the  false  court's  delusive  height,] 
And  only  one  Carlisle  is  seen. 
To  illumine  the  heavy  gloom  with  pure  and  steady  light 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 

Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day 
The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way. 
And  Eve  along  the  western  skies 
eds  her  intermingling  dyes* 
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Pown  the  deqp^  the  mil;  lane^ 
Creeking  comes  the  empty  wain^ 
And  driver  on  the  shafltr-horse  sits. 
Whistling  now  and  then  by  fits ; 
And  oft,  with  his  accustom-d  call. 
Urging  on  the  sluggish  Ball* 
The  ham  is  still,  the  mastex^s  gone. 
And  thresher  putp  bis  jacket  op. 
While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall, 
Kails  the  dead  kite  to  the  walL 
Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 
He  has  penn'd  the  sheep-cote  fast, 
Por  -twas  but  two  nights  before, 
A  Iamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor : 
His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries. 
Now  for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries* 
With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try. 
If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 
The  milk  is  settled  in  the  pans,  . 
And  supper  messes  in  the  cans; 
In  the  hoTel  carts  are  wheeled. 
And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-field  ;' 
The  horses  are  all  bedded  up. 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup. 
The  snare  for  Mister  Fox  is  set. 
The  leaven  )aid,  the  thatching  wet. 
And  Bess  has  slink'd  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  hoUy-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all,  but  Bess, 
Are  set  to  eat  t|ieir  supper  mess ; 
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Aad  little  Tom^  and'  ri^guisfa  Kate^ 
Are  swingbg  on  the  meadow.gat^. 
Now  they  chat  of  various  tbiDgs, 
Of  taxes^  ministers^  and  kings. 
Or  else  tell  all  the  village  news. 
How  madam  did  the  'squire  refiise ; 
How  parson  on  hi3  tithes  was  bent. 
And  landlord  oft  distrained  for  rent 
Thus  do  they  talk,  till  in. the  sky 
The  pale-ejr'd  moon  is  mounted  high. 
And  from  the  alehouse  drunken  Ned 

• 

Had  reePd — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy.  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid — ^hile  master  gpes  throughout, 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out> 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  clear. 
And  nought  from  thieves  or  fire  to  fear  ^ 
Then  both  to  bed  together  creep. 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  sleep. 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

Come,  pensive  sage,  who  lovest  to  dwelt 
In  some  rQtir*d  Lapponian  cell. 
Where,  far  from  noise  and  riot  rude. 
Resides  sequestered  Solitude. 
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Comci  and  o*er  myktegiBg  tool 
Throw  tby  dark  and  instel  »tole. 
And  open  lo  my  dateoos  eyes. 
The  yolume  of  Ihy  mysteries. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hiU» 
Where,  with  pif ntless  footstep  still 
The  morning  in  her  biMkin  grey. 
Springs  upon  her  eastern  way; 
While  the  frolic  zephyrs  stir. 
Playing  with  the  gossamer. 
And,  on  ruder  pinions  borne, 
Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  thorn. 
There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pa^s, 
Bmshing  with  hasty  feet  the  grass^ 
We  will  startle  ttom  her  nest 
The  liyely  laifc  with  speckled  breast. 
And  hear  the  floating  clouds  among 
Her  gale-transported  matin  song. 
Or  on  the  upland  stile  embowered. 
With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  flowered. 
Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 
To  the  herdsman's  oaten  quill. 
Wafted  from  the  plain  below; 
Or  the  beifer^s  freqnent  low : 
Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grove. 
Singing  of  one  tiiat  died  for  love. 
Or  when  the  noon-tide  heats  oppresib 
We  will  seek  the  dark  recess^ 
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Where^  in  thai  wmllBimmiA  itmimmu  •tMam^ 

Ibe  calde  dmn  the  *i^  bM|ii^  c  i 

And  o'er  m  on  the  marge  reclin'd. 

The  drowsy  fly  her  horn  shall  wind^ 

While  Ecbo^  from  her  ancient  oak^ 

Shall  answer  to  the  woodman's  stroke ; 

Or  the  little  peasant's  song, 

Wandering  lone  the  glens  among^ 

His  artless  lip  with  berries  died^ 

And  feet  through  ragged  shoes  descried. 

But  oh  !  when  evening's  virgin  queen 
Sits  on  her  fringed  throne  serene. 
And  mingling  whispers  ris'mg  ncjar^ 
Steal  on  the  still  reposing  ear; 
While  distant  brooks  decaying  rounds 
Augment  the  mixed  dissolving  sounds 
And  the  zephyr  flitting  by. 
Whispers  mystic  harmony. 
We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 
By  the  hamlet,  on  the  plain. 
Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh^ 
Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody^ 
And  the  croaking  wicket  oft 
Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  croft ; 
And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  lone^ 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  overgrown^ 
We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore, 
Till  the  frill  soul  hrimmlng  o'er, 
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SMI  in  our  uptuni'd  eyes  appear. 
Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear* 
Or  else^  serenely  silent^  set 
By  the  brawling  rivulet^ 
Which  on  its  calnDi  unruffled  breasi. 
Rears  the  old  mossy  arch  impressed. 
That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass^ 
Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass^ 
The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 
Unpressed  by  fawn  or  sylvan's  feet. 
We'll  watch  in  eve's  etherial  braid^ 
The  rich  vermilion  'slowly  fade ; 
Or  catchy  faint  twinkling  from  fiar, 
The  first  gljmpse  of  the  eastern  star. 
Fair  Vesper^  mildest  lamp  of  light. 
That  heralds  in  imperial  night : 
Meanwhile^  upon  our  wondering  ear. 
Shall  rise^  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear. 
The  distant  sounds  pf  pastoral  lute. 
Invoking  soft  the  sober  'mil 
Of  dimmest  darkness — fitting  well 
With  love,  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell, 
(So  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 
Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne.) 
And  ha(dy  then,  with  audden  swell. 
Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew  bell. 
While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower. 
The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 
Her  melancholy  song^  and  scare 
Dull  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 
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Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  doiQfaenng  car^ 
Black-aoitad  Night  dMrnroa  horn  hs^  * 
And  OTDtUa's  'meiging  from  W  rear^ 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear^ 
And  summons  to  her  silent  call^ 
Sweeping  in  their  airy  pall. 
The  unshrived  ghosts,  in  fairy  trance. 
To  join  her  moonshine  morrice-dance ; 
While,  around  the  mystic  ring. 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring. 
Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly. 
Wrapt  in  mists  along  the  sky. 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  seed. 
In  his  lone  night-watch  on  the  green. 

Then,  hermit,  let  us  turn  our  feet 

To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat. 

Embowered  in  the  distant  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tomb. 

The  glow-worm's  light  may  gild  the  gloom^ 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye. 

Where  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 

And  oh,  as  through  the  mouldering  arch. 

With  ivy  fiU'd  and  weeping  larch. 

The  night  gale  whispers  sadly  clear. 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  ear. 

We'll  hold  communion  with  the  shade 

Of  some  deep-wailing  ruin'd  maid— ^ 
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Or  call  die  giMit.of  SfemmivUfia^ 

And  bid  wicwlfhe ctjr«  oC'li^/ri^ 

Beyond  thiabad  w<orld'«  darrow 

Or  if  these  joys,  to  us  denied^ 

To  linger  by  the  forest's  $ide  ; 

Or  in  the  meadow  or  the  wood> 

Or  by  the  looe  romantic  flood ; 

Let  us  in  the  busy  town. 

When  sleep's  dall  streams  the  people  diown 

Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee> 

And  turn  the  charch's  massy  key ; 

Then,  as  through  the  painted  glass 

The  moon's  faint  beams  obscurely  pass ; 

And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall. 

Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows!  fall ; 

Let  us,  while  the  faint  windtf  wajij 

Through  the  long  reluctant  aiBle^ 

As  we  pace  with  reverence  meetj 

Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet| 

While  from  the  tombs,  with  confess'd  breathy 

Distinct  responds  the  voices  of  death. 

If  thou,  mild  sage,'  wilt  condesce|id> 

Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend,    .'{ 

To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  burnj  ■ 

By  fallen  Grenius'  sainted  urn 

As  o'er  the  scroll  of  Time  I  pore. 

And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore. 

Till  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 

That  Plato  could  to  memory  call. 
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And  scan  tha  £qrpajle8i  vic^a^.tiuogl 
Or  wiO^^eMplaq^'i^^ 

In  nighfiB  jiigh  pbilbiopbic  mine  ;   ... 
And  to  th J  name  AbH  e'er  belong 
The  honours  of  undying  aong. 


ODE 

TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  BOMANCS* 

Oh  \  thou  who  in  my  early  youth. 
When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  truth, 
Wert  wont  to  win  my  infant  feet. 
To  some  retir'd,  deep-fabled  seat. 
Where  by  the  brooklet's  secret  tide. 
The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  glide  ; 
Or  lay  me  in  some  lonely  glade. 
In  nalive  Sherwood's  forest  shade. 
Where  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  bold,   . 
Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold ; 
And  there,  as  musing  deep  I  lay. 
Would  steal  my  little  soul  away. 
And  all  thy  pictures  represent. 
Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament; 
Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene, 
Where^  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdine. 
The  warrior  knight  of  chivalry 
Made  many  a  fierce  enchanter  flee; 
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And  bore  theUgh-bom  dame  aw«y,- 
tjong  held  the  fell  magician's  prey ; 
Or  oft  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale 
Of  murdersj  and  of  goblins  jiale, 
Haonting  the  gnilly  baron's  side, 
(Whose  floors  with  secret  blood  were  died,) 
Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridore. 
On  stormy  nights  was  heard  to  roar^ 
By  old  domestic^  waken'd  wide 
By  the  angry  winds  that  chide ; 
Or  eke  the  mystic  tale  wonld  tell^ 

Of  Greensleeve,  or  of  Blae-Beard  fell. 

•#        «        *        • 


THE  SAVOYARD'S  RETURN. 

h 
Oh  !  yobdier  is  the  welUknown  spofy 

My  dear,  my  ]ong4ost  native  home ! 
Oh !  welcome  is  yon  little  cot. 

Where  I  shall  rest,  no  more  to  roam!^ 
Oh !  I  have  travelled  far  and  wide. 
O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land ; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried,' 
And  sung  and  danc'd  my  saraband. 
But  aU  their  diarms  could  not  prevail 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 
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II. 

Of ^UtiBBt  cUbm ihe  fiibe  i«po<t  "  ■^" 
-'-^'"'11  Wd'me  from  my  native  land ; 
;, ,    tt  bade  me  rove — my  sole  support 
My  cymbals  and  my  saraband. 
The  woody  dell^  the  hanging  rock^ 

The  chamois  skipping  o'er  the  heights ; 
The  plain  adom'd  with  many  a  flock^ 
And^  oh  !  a  thousand  more  delights. 
That  grace  yon  dear  belov'd  retreat^ 
Have  backward  won  my  weary  feet. 

III. 
Now  safe  retum'd,  with  wandering  tired^ 

No  more  my  little  home  Til  leave ; 
And  many  a  tale  of  what  I've  seen 

Shall  whyle  away  the  winter's  eve. 
Oh  !  I  have  wander'd  far  and  wide^ 
O'er  many  a  distant  foreign  land; 
Each  place,  each  province  I  have  tried. 
And  sung  and  danced  my  saraband  ; 
But  all  their  charms  could  not  prevail. 
To  steal  my  heart  from  yonder  vale. 


VOL.  II. 
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LINES 

4 

Written  Impromptu,  on  fetdiog  the  fottowing  pomagt  ia  1ft  Ctpd 
Lofik's  beautiful  and  interesting  Prefiice  to  Nathaniel  BhomBtUlm 
Poem9»  just  published^-— **  It  has  a  mixture  of  the  ^Kvtivey  idiic^ 
deepens  the  impression  of  ib  melaiidMily  dose.  I  couM  have  wish- 
ed, as  I  have  said  in  a  short  bofet»  the  cOtadaBiai  llad  been  oAerwiaer 
The  soiBi  of  life  less  olbnd  my  taste  than  its  awasis  dalUbk  il/' 


Go  to  the  raghdgiea^  and  ^y,  ^  Be  alill;^ 
Bid  the  wild  lawless  winda  obey  thy  WiH ; 
Preach  to  the  stortDj  and  itasoti  with  t>6s^r. 
But  tell  not  Misery's  son  that  l^e  is  fair! 

Thoa,  who  in  Plenty^e  ktMi  lap  hast  toXFA, 
And  every  year  with  new  delight  haftt  told, 
Thon,  who  recumbent  on  the  iaieqveY^d  Wge, 
Hast  dropt  down  joy*s  gay  MMiim  of  pleasant  marge. 
Hum  may'st  extol  life's  lealm,  natronbted  Ma, 
The  storms  of  misery  nerar  bum  an  tkei. 

Go  to  the  mat,  where  kqualid  Want  rediMs, 
Go  to  the  shade  obscai^,  where  Merit  pines; 
Abide  with  Mm  wiHivn  Penmys  diaiM 'Mntrool, 
And  bind  the  riring  yearnings  of  his  sonl. 
Survey  his  sleepless  couch,  and,  standiBg  there. 
Tell  the  poor  pallid  wretch  that  lift  is  fair  ! 

Press  thou  the  lonely  pillow  of  his  head. 
And  ask  why  sleep  his  languid  eyes  has  fled : 
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Mar)r  hi*  dew'd  temples,  apd  hi»  half-shut  eye. 

His  trembUng  nosuys^aiid his deep-diawn  sigh. 

His  mutteripg  mciaiircotttorta^  wijl  ihmidii^ ;  ^ 

JtairwA  if  Genial  bould  inhabit  there. 

(r 

Oh  yes !  that  sunken  eye  with  fire  once  gleam'd. 
And  rays  of  light  from  its  foil  circlet  streamed  ; 
But  now  Neglect  has  stung  him  to  the  core. 
And  Hope's  wild  raptures  thrill  his  breast  no  more;. 
Domestic  Anguish  winds  his  vitals  round. 
And  added  Grief  compels  him  to  the  ground. 
Lo !  o*er  his  manly  form,  decay'd  and  wan. 
The  shades  of  death  with  gradual  steps  steal  on^ 
And  the  pale  mother,  pining  to  decay, 
"Weeps  for  her  boy  her  wretched  life  away. 

Go,  child  of  Fortune!  U>  his  early  grave, 
Where  o'er  his  head  obscure  the  rank  weeds  wave  ^ 
Behold  the  heart-wrung  parent  lay  her  head 
On  the  cold  turf,  and  ask  to  share  his  bed. 
Go,  child  of  Fortune,  take  thy  lesson  there. 
And  tell  us  then  that  life  is  wondromfavr  ! 

Yet,  Loflft,  in  thee,  whose  band  is  still  stretchM  forth^ 
T'  encourage  genius,  and  to  foster  worth ; 
On  thee  the  unhappy's  firm,  unfiling  friend, 
Tis  just  that  every  Messing  should  descend  ; 
lis  just  that  life  to  thee  should  only  shew 
Her  fairer  side  but  little  mix'd  with  woe. 
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WRITTEN  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH. 

r 
• 

Sad  solitary  Tkmghi,  who  keep'sl  thy  yigSbf 

Thy  solemn  vigils^  in  the  sick  man's  mind; 

Communing  lonely  with  his  sinking  soul. 

And  musing  oa  the  dubious  glooms  that  lie 

In  dim  obscurity  before  him, — thee. 

Wrapt  in  thy  dark  magnificence,  I  call 

At  ibis  still  midnight  hour,  this  awful  seasooi 

When  on  my  bed,,  in  wakeful  restlessness, 

I  turn  me  wearisome ;  while  all  around^ 

All,  all,  save  me,  sink  in  fbrgetfulness ; 

I  only  wake  to  watch  the  sickly  taper 

Which  lights  me  to  my  tomb.— Yes,  'tis  the  hand 

Of  Death  I  feel  press  heavy  on  my  Titals, 

Slow  sapping  the  warm  current  of  existence* 

My  moments  now  are  few— The  sand  of  life 

Ebbs  fastly  to  its  finish.— Yet  a  little. 

And  the  last  fleeting  particle  will  fdl. 

Silent,  unseen,  unnoticed,  unlamented. 

Come  then,  sad  Thought,  and  let^  us  meditate 

While  meditate  we  may, — ^We  have  now 

Bat  a  small  portion  of  what  men  call  time 

To  hold  communion ;  for  eyen  now  the  knife,' 

The  separating  knife,  I  feel  divide 

The  tender  bond  that  binds  my  soul  to  earth.    ' 

Yes,  I  must  die— I  feel  that  I  must  die ; 

And  though  to  me  has  life  been  dark  and  dtieary> 

Though  Hope  for  me  has  smil'd  but  to  deceive. 

And  Disappointment  still  pursued  her  blandishments^ 
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Yet  do  I  fee]  my  soul  recoil  within  me 
As  I  contemplal;e  tbe dimgulph  of  ^ntb. 
The  rimddering  void^  the  awful  blank — fiitnritj. 
Aje,  I  had  pl^n'd  fall  many  a  sanguine  scheme 
Of  earthly  hap^miess^ — romantic  schemes^ 
And  fraught  with  loveliness ;  and  it  is  hard 
To  feel  the  hand  of  Death  arrest  one's  steps. 
Throw  a  chill  blight  o'er  all  one's  budding  hopes. 
And  hurl  one's  soul  untimely  to  the  shades. 
Lost  in  the  gaping  gulph  of  blank  oblivion. 
Fifty  years  hence,  and  who  will  hear  of  Henry  i 
Oh  !  none; — another  busy  brood  of  beings 
"Will  shoot  up  in  the  interim,  and  none 
Will  hold  him  in  remembrance.     I  shall  sink. 
As  sinks  a  stranger  in  tbe  crowded  streets 
Of  busy  London : — Some  short  bustle'«  caus'd, 
A  few  enquiries,  and  the  crowds  close  in. 
And  all's  forgotten. — On  my  grassy  grave 
The  men  of  future  times  will  careless  tread. 
And  read  my  name  upon  the  sculptured  stone  ^ 
Not  will  the  sound,  familiar  to  their  ears^ 
Recall  my  vanish'd  memory* — I  did  hope 
For  better  things! — I  hop'dl  should  not  leave 
The  earth  without  a  vestige ; — Fate  decrees 
It  shall  be  otherwise,  wd  I  submit. 
Henceforth,  oh  world,  no  more  of  thy  desires  1 
No  more  of  hope  !  the  wanton  vagrant  Hope  1 
I  abjure  all« — Now  other  cares  engross  me. 
And  my  tir'd  soul,  with  emulative  baste. 
Looks  to  its  God,  ^uid  prunes  its  wings  lor  Heaveni 
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PASTORAL  SONQ. 

CoHBj  Anoa !  come,  ifae  moraiBg  dawns^ 

Faint  streaks  of  radiance  tinge  the  sides  | 
Come^  let  us  seek  the  dewy  lawns. 
And  watcb  the  early  lark  arise  $ 
While  Nature,  clad  in  vesture  gay, 
Hails  the  lov'd  return  of  day. 

Our  flocks,  that  nip  the  scasly  blade 

Upon  the  moor,  shall  seek  the  Tale  ; 
And  then,  secure  beneatli  the  shade. 
We'll  listen  to  the  throstle's  tale ; 
And  watch  the  silver  clouds  above. 
As  o'er  the  aaure  vault  they  rove. 


Come,  Anna  1  com^  and  bring  4iy  lute. 
That  with  its  tones,  so  softly  sweety     . 
In  cadence  with  my  mellow  flate^ 
We  may  beguile  the  noon-tide  heat ; 
While  nei^  the  mallow  bee  shall  joiB, 
To  ndse  a  harmony  divine. 


•  I 


And  then  at  eve,  when  silence  reigns. 

Except  when  hei^d  the  beetle's  hum. 
We'll  leave  the  sober^tinted  plains. 
To  these  sweet  heights  again  we^U  come  ; 
And  thou  to  thy  soft  lule  shall  play 
A  solemn  vesper  to  deptoling  day« 
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VERSES. 


When  pride  and  euYj,  and  the  scorn 

Of  wealthy  my  heart  with  gall  embued^ 
I  thought  how  pleasant  were  the  mom 

Of  silence,  in  the  sditnde ; 
To  hear  the  forest  bee  on  wing. 
Or  by  the  stream,  or  woodland  Bpnug, 
To  lie  and  muse  alone — alone. 
While  the  tinkling  waters  moan. 
Or  such  wild  sounds  arise,  as  say 
Man  and  noise  are  far  away. 

Kow,  surely,  thought  I,  there's  enow 

To  fill  life's  dusty  way ; 
And  who  will  miss  a  poet's  feet. 

Or  wonder  where  he  stray  : 
So  to  the  woods  and  waste  Til  go. 

And  I  will  build  an  ozier  bower ; 
And  sweetly  there  to  me  shall  flow 

The  meditative  hour. 

And  when  the  Autumn's  withering  hand  ; 
Shall  strew  with  leaves  the  sylvan  land, 
TU  to  the  forest  caverns  hie ; 
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ODE 


TO  MIDNIGHT* 


'       I 


Season  of  general  rest^  whose  solemn  still 
Strikes  to  the  trembling  heart  a  fearful  chilly 

But  speaks  to  philosophic  souls  delight^ 
Thee  do  I  hail^  as  at  my  casement  high^ 
"Mj  candle  waning  melancholy  by, 

I  sit  and  taste  the  holy  calm  of  night. 

Yon  pensive  orb,  that  through  the  ether  sails^ 
^d  gilds  the  misty  shadows  of  the  vales. 

Hanging  in  thy  dull  rear  her  vestal  flame. 
To  her,  while  all  around  in  sleep  recline. 
Wakeful  I  raise  my  orisons  divine. 

And  sing  th£  gentle  honours  of  her  name ; 

While  Fancy  lone  o*er  me  her  votary  bends, 
To  lift  my  soul  her  fairy  visions  sends. 

And  pours  upon  my  ear  her  thriUing  song, 
And  Superstition's  gentle  terrors  come. 
See,  see  yon  dim  ghost  gliding  through  the  gloom  ! 

See  round  yon  church-yard  elm  what  spectres  throng 
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Meanwhile  I  tunej  to  some  romaDtic  lay. 
My  flageolet — aad,  a»  I  peouve  plaj* 

llie  Bveet  notes  echo  o'er  the  moonttun  tceat : 
The  traveller  late  jouroejing  o'er  the  moors 
Hears  them  aghast, — (while  ftill  the  dull  owl  poms 

Het  hollow  screams  each  dreary  pause  between^ 

mi  iD  the  lonely  tower  he  spies  the  light 
Now  faintly  flashing  on  the  glooms  of  nigbt> 

Where  Ij  poor  muser^  my  ]one  vigils  keep. 
And,  'mid  the  dreary  solitude  serene. 
Cast  a  much-meaning  gliuice  npon  the  speoe, 

And  raise  my  moomfol  eye  to  Heaven,  and  weofk 


ODE  TO  THOUGHT. 


WBITTEK  AT  MnmlOHT. 
I. 

Hbncb  away,  vindictive  Thovght !  * 

Illy  pictures  are  of  pain  j 
The  visions  through  tby  dark  eye  caught, 
Hiey  with  no  genU«  obarnu  are  &augh^ 
So  pr'ythee  back  again. 
I  would  not  weep, 
I  wish  to  sleflp. 
Then  why,  t^  busy  foe,  with  me  thy  vigils  keep  ( 
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Wly  doti  o*ef  te^and  Gcmcli  jQcKiief 
j_  ^   li  this  thy  new  delight  i 
Pale  visitant,  it  is  not  thine 
To  keep  thy  sentry  through  the  ipine^ 
The  dark  vault  of  the  night : 
Tis  thine  to  die^ 
While  o'er  the  eye 
rhe  dews  of  slumb^  pressj  and  waking  sorrows  fly. 

IIL 

Go  thou^  and  hide  with  him  who  guides 

His  bark  through  lonely  seas ; 
And  as  reclining  on  his  helm. 
Sadly  he  marks  the  starry  reiilm^ 
To  him  thou  mayst  bring  ease ; 
But  thou  to  me 
Art  misery. 
So  pr^y  thee^  pr'y  thee  plume  thy  wings,  and  from  my  pillow  flee. 

IV. 

And,  Memory,  pray  what  art  thou  i 

Art  thou  of  pleasure  bom  i 
Does  bliss  untainted  from  thee  flow  i 
The  rose  that  gems  thy  pensive  brow. 
Is  it  without  a  thorn  ? 
With  all  thy  smiles,  ' 
And  witching  wiles. 
Yet  not  unfrequent  bitterness  thy  moamful  sway  defiles. 
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The  drowsy  night-watch  has  forgot 

To  call  the  solemn  hoor ; 
Luird  by  the  winds  he  slttt^fbera  deep, 
While  I  in  vain,  capricious  Sleep, 
Invoke  thy  tardy  pow^  ; 
And  restless  lie,  ^ 

With  unclos'd  eye. 
And  count  the  tedious  hours  as  slow. they  minute  by* 


G  EN  I  U  S, 

AN  ODB.. 


I     1 

Many  there  be,  who,  through  the  vale  of  life. 

With  velvet  pace,  unnoticed,  softly  go, 
While  jarring  Discord's  inharmoniouf  gtaife 

Awakes  them  not  to  woe. 

< 

By  them  unheeded,  carking  Care, 
Green-e/d  Grief,  and  dul|  Despair;     . 
Smoothly  they  pursue  their  way. 

With  even  tenor  and  with  eqoal  breath. 
Alike  through  cloudy  and  through  sunny  day. 
Then  sink  in  peace  to  death. 
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U.  1. 

But  ah !  a  few  there  be  whom  griefii  deveur. 

And  weepbg  Woe,  and  Biaappointment  keen^ 
^pkflining  Penary^  and  Sonx>w  loar^ 

^m       And  self-consaming  Spleen. 
1^    And  these  are  Genius'  favourites :  these 
Know  the  thought-thron'd  mind  to  please. 
And  from  her  fleshy  seat  to  draw 

To  realms  where  Fancy's  golden  orbits  voll^ 
Disdaiuing  all  hut  'wilderiug  Rapture's  law. 
The  captivated  soul. 

III.  1. 

Genius^  from  thy  starry  throne. 
High  above  the  burning  £<»ie. 
In  radiant  robe  of  light  array'd^ 
Oh  hear  the  plaint  by  thy  sad  favourite  made. 

His  melancholy  moan. 
He  tells  of  scorn,  he  tells  of  bro)cen  vows. 

Of  sleepless  nights,  of  anguish-ridden  days. 
Pangs  that  his  sensibility  uprouse 

To  curse  his  being,  and  his  thirst  for  praise. 
Thou  gav'st  to  him,  with  treble  force  to  feel 

The  sting  of  keen  neglect,  the  rich  man's  scorn. 
:    And  what  o'er  all  does  in  his  soul  preside 

Predominant,  and  tempers  him  to  steel. 
His  high  indignant  pride. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ODE  TO  THE  MOON. 

I. 

Mild  orb^  who  floatest  through  the  realm  of  nighty 

A  pathless  wanderer  o'er  a  lonely  wild^ 
Welcome  to  me  thy  soft  and  pensive  lights 
Which  oft  in  childhood  my  lone  thoughts  beguiled. 
Now  doubly  dear  as  o'er  my  silent  seat. 
Nocturnal  Studjr's  still  retrealy 
It  casts  a  mournful  melancholy  gleam. 
And  through  my  lofty  casement  weaves. 
Dim  through  the  vine's  encircling  leaves^ 
An  intermingled  beam. 

IL 
These  feverish  dews  that  on  my  temples  hang. 

This  quivering  lip,  these  eyes  of  dying  flame : 
These  the  dread  sigos  of  taany  a  secret  patfg. 

These  are  the  meed  of  him  who  pants  for  fame ! 
Pale  Moon,  from  thoughts  like  these  divert  my  sou] ; 

Lowly  I  kneel  before  thy  shrine  on  high  ; 
My  lamp  expires ; — beneath  thy  mild  control. 

These  restless  dreams  are  ever  wont  to  fly. 

Come,  kindred  mourner,  in  my  breast 
Sooth  these  discordant  tones  to  rest. 

And  breathe  the  soul  of  peace ; 
Mild  visitor,  I  feel  thee  here. 
It  is  not  pain  that  brings  this  tear. 

For  thou  hast  bid  it  cease. 
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Oh !  many  a  year  has  passed  away^ 
Siace  I  beneath  thy  fiuiy  ny^ 
AttQiiM  my  infaat  reed ; 
Wtien  wilt  tboQ,  Time;  those  days  irei 
Thoise  happy  moments  now  no  more^ 


When  on  the  lake's  damp  marge  I  lay^ 

And  mark'd  the  northern  meteor's  dance ; 
Bland  Hope  and  Fancy>  ye  were  there. 
To  inspirate  my  trance; 

Twin  sisters,  faintly  now  ye  deign 
Your  magic  sweets  on  me  to  shed. 
In  vain  yonr  powers  are  now  essay'd. 
To  chase  soperior  pain. 

And  art  thou  fled,  thon  welcome  orb  ? 

So  swiftly  pleasure  flies ; 
So  to  mankind,  in  darkness  lost^ 

The  beam  of  ardour  dies* 
Wan  Moon,  thy  nightly  task  is  done. 
And  now  encurtain'd  in  the  main. 

Thou  siukest  into  rest ; 
But  I^  in  vain,  on  thorny  bed. 
Shall  woo  the  god  of  soft  repose—^ 
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fRAGMEMt. 

LouB  rage  the  winds  wilhoiit-*-The  wiaiiy  cloud 
O'er  the  cold  nordi  ftar  casts  her  fliUing  sbioiid  ; 
And  Silence^  pansing  in  some  snow-clad  date. 
Starts  as  she hears^by  fits,  the  shri^ting gale ; 
Where  now,  shot  out  from  eveiy  still  retreat^ 
Her  pine-dadmnteiti  and  hef  woodland  seal^ 
Shall  Heditaliosi,  in. her  saddest  mood>   < 
Retire  o'er  all  her  pensiYe  scares,  to  hfiod  i  ^ 
ShiTering  and  bine  the  peasant  ejjres  askailco 
The  drifted  fleeces  that  aronnd  hun  dantei 
And  harries  on  his  half-4nrecied<feBia>  .  • 
Stemming  the  fnry  of  the  mde^kMig  storm.  •  . 
Him  soon  shall  greet  his  snow-topt  [cot  of  thtttch,] 
Soon  shall  his  'nnmbed  hand  tremble  on  the  latcbj, 
Soon  from  his  chimney^s  nook  the  cbeerfnl  flanie 
Diffuse  a  genial  warmth  tfaroaghonthis  fpame  ;*.  - 
Bound  the  light  fire, while  loito  ttie  ndith  wind  load^ 
What  merry  groups  of  vacaiit  faces  crowd ; 
These  hail  his  coniing-^tbesfe  ^  meal  prepare^ 
And  boast  in  all  that  cot  nb  larking  eare. 

• 

What,  though  the  social  eirde  be  denied,  . 
EVn  Sadness  brightens  at  her  own  fire»side. 
Loves,  with  fixed  eye,  to  watch  the  fluttering  blasvi^ 
While  musing  Mteoiy  d#ells  on  former  days. 
Or  Hope,  blest  spirit !  smiles — and  still  forgiven, 
Foigets  the  passport,  while  she  points  to  HeaVn* 


Then  heap  the  fire-HdiQt  oat. the  biting  ait;  ' 

And  firom  its  station  wbed.lhtt  eiiqr  ctinki  . 

Thai  fcaoed  luid  warm;  fai  dleAk%  ^,  .  ^ 

To  hear  withoalJklifebi(ieijte)n|M«i^lMM4U .  .       i .. 
^^4  aU  aloQ&-!-fto  sit  and  iMiMiAd  iughj. 
pFXbe  pensive  tenant  of  obMuritjf •    . 


^— db— —  • 
t     I .  i  *    I    t  . 
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FRAGMENT.' 

Oh  !  tbon  most  fatal  of  Ptodoia'a  train^ 

Consumption  !  silent  cheater  of  the  eye ; 
Thou  com'st  not  robed  in  agonizing  pain^ 

Nor  mark'st  thy  course  with  Death's  dehisive  dye^ 
But  silent  and  unnoticed  thou  dost  lie ; 

O'er  life's  soft  springs  thy  venom  dost  diffuse^ 
And^  while  thou  givest  new  lustre  to  the  eye^ 

While  o'er  the  cheek  are  spread  health's  ruddy  hues^ 
B'en  then  life's  little  rest  thy  cruel  power  subdues. 

Oft  I've  beheld  thee  in  the  glow  of  youtb^ 

Hid  'neath  the  blushing  roses  which  there  bloom'dj 
And  dropt  a  tear,  for  then  thy  cankering  tooth 

^I  knew  would  never  stay^  till^  all  consum'd^ 
In  the  cold  vault  of  death  he  were  eqtomb'd. 
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Bat  oh  !  what^aofffM^idid  i^feiil,  as  swift,  . 

Insidknis  iaY4gbry  I  saw  tbee  fly         .       <  i. 
Throagh  fair  LodidaS  breast  of  whitest  snow, ' 

Preparing  swift  ber  passage  to  the  sky, 
Tboagh  still  inieUigencelieani'd  in  the  glalMe^    ' 

The  liquid  lostre  of  her  fine  blae  eye ; 
Yet  soon  did  languid  listlessness  advance. 
And  soon  she  calmly  sank  in  death's  repugnant  trance^ 

Eren  when  her  end  was  swiftly  drawing  near, 
And  dissolution  hovei!d0!cx  her  head ; 

Even  then  sa  beauteom  did  her  form  appear. 
That  none  who  saw  her  but  admiring  said. 
Sure  so  much  beautyi  never  cpnlil  be  dead. 

Yet  the  dark  lash  of  her  expressive  eye. 
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SONNETS. 


SONNET& 
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TO  CAPBL  LOFFT,  ESQ. 


LoFFT,  unto  thee  oae  tribatuy  loiig 
The  simple  Miite^  admiring,  fain  would  bring ; 

She  longs  to  lisp  thee  to  the  Ibtening  thrimgj 
And  with  thy  name  to  bid  the  woodlands  ring. 

Fain  would  she  blaxon  all  thy  virtnes  forth^ 
Thy  wann  philanthiopy,  thy  justice  mild, 

Would  say  how  thou  didst  foster  kindred  worth. 
And  to  thy  bosom  snatch'd  Mitfdftnne^s  child : 

Firm  she  would  paint  thee,  with  becoming  seal. 
Upright,  and  learned,  as  the  Pylian  sire. 
Would  -say  how  sweetly  thou  could'st  sweep  the  lyre^ 

And  shew  thy  labours  for  the  public  weal. 
Ten  thousand  virtues  tell  with  joys  supreme. 
But  ah !  she  shrinks  abash'd  before  the  arduous  theme* 
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TO  THE  MOON. 


WftlTTSN  IN  NOTEMBSB* 


SuBLiMB^  emerging  from  the  misty  verge     . 
Of  the  horizon  dim,  thee,  Mpon,  I  biul. 
As  sweeping  o'er  the  leafless  grove,  the  g^lc 

Seems  to  repeat  the  yearns  funereal  dirge* 

Now  Autumn  sipkens  on  the  languid  sight. 
And  leaving  leaves  bestrew  the  wanderer's  way. 

Now  unto  thee,  pale  arbitress  of  night. 
With  double  joy  my  homage  do  I  pay« 
When  clouds, disguise  the  glories  of  the  day. 

And  stem  November  sheds  her  boisterous  blighv 
How  doubly  sweet  to  mark  the  moony  ray 

Shoot  through  the  mis^  from  the  ethereal  height^ 
And,  still  uachang^d^  back  to  the  memory  bring 
The  smiles  Favpniap  of  life's  e^liest  spring* 
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WRITTEN  AT  TH^  OEAVB  Of  4  FRIBND. 

Fast  from  the  West  the  fading  day-streaks  fly. 

And  ebon  Night  assumes  her  solemn  sway. 
Yet  here  alone,  unheieding  time,  I  lie, .   . 

And  o'er  my  friend  still  pour  the  plaintive  lay. 
Oh !  'tis  not  long  since,  George,  with  thee  I  woo'd 

The  maid  of  musings  by  yon  moaning  wave. 
And  haird  the  mopn's  mild  beam,  which. now  renew'd^ 

Seems  sweetly  sleeping  on  thy  silent  grave ! 
The  busy  world  pursues,  its  boisterous  way. 

The  noise  of  revelry  still  echoes  round. 
Yet  I  am  sad  while  all  beside  is  gay ; 

Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  thy  deserted  mound. 
Oh  1  that,  like  thee,  I  might  bid  sorrow  cease. 
And  'neath  the  green-sward  sleep  the  sleep  of  peace. 


tm 


^^ 


TO  MISFORTUNE. 

MiiFOBTUiri^  I  anor  jFonng^my.  diiii  b  bare^ 

And  I  haY9  wcHidei^d  much  vfacii  mea  \me  tkM, 
How  youth  was  free  .from  sovrow  and  iiDm  mte. 

That  thou  aboald'st  dweUm^h  me,  and  lavre  tlK  old. 
Sure  dost  not  Eke  meWShrivelPd.bag  of  fai^^ 

My  phiz,  and  thanks  to  the$>  is  sadly  loAg«; 

lamnoteither^Beldame,  over  strong^.  •    > 

Kor  do  I  wish  at  all  to  he.thy  mate^.   - 
For  thou^  sweet  Fviy^  art  iny  uttisff  hats* 
Kay,  shake  not  thus  thy  nsisaiable  pate^   . 
I  am  yet  youngs  and  do  not  like  thy  face ;    . 
And^  lest  thou  shoold'^t  resume  the  wild-goose  chact^ 
I'll  tell  thee  something  all  thy  heat  ioassiU^e^ 
*— Thon  wilt  Aotihit  my  fwoy  hi  >mj*aga4 
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Jlb  thus  oppmM^d  iritli  many  a  heaty  oaie^: 
(Thoagli  young  yet  ioii»wful;)  I  turn  Qdy  feet  • 
To  the  daA' woodbady  Ibnging  much  to  greet 
The  form  of  Beiee/if  dumce  she  sojourn  there ; 
I)eep  thought  ntd  diimal»  irerging  to  deqmir. 
Fills  my  M  bteast ;  and>  tir^d  iirith  this  vmx  ooti, 
I  shrink  disQiqr'd  biefore  lifers  upland  toil. 
And  as  amid  4be  leaves  dieeieningf  air 
Whisper^  still  iJidody^I  tlink  ere  long^ 
When  I  no  more  trstn  hear,  tbeie' woods  will  vpeak ; 
And  then  a  sad  smile  plays  upon  my  die^» 
And  mournful  phantasies  upon  me  throngs 
And  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  ^eligbl^ 
On  the  calm  dnmbers  of  the  dead  manfs  night 
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TO  APRIL. 

Emblbh  of  life  I  see  chaogeM  A|Hril  iail      .    . 
In  varying  vest  albbg^  the  nhtAowj  wkieB, 
Now  bidding  Smnmer's  softest  aepbyn  riae^  '  .' 
AnoHj  recatliag  Wintei^  atonhy  gale, !  .    . 
And  pouring  from  the  cloud  bee  snddtn  baU ; 
Tben^  smiling  through  the  tear  that  dims  her  ejas. 
While  Iris  with  her  braid  the  weHuDBJdje^ 
Promise  of  sunshine,  not  so^  prone  to  hil'^ 
So,  to  us  sojourners  in  Life's  low  vale,  / 

The  ^rmiles  ofTortune  flatter  to  deoetve. 
While  still  the  Fates  the  web  of  Misery  wAfe ; 
Bo  Hope  exultant  spreads  her  aery  sail. 
And  from  the  present  gloom  the  soul  conveyi 
To  dlsUmt  summers  and  fkr  happier  days. 
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•  •  • 


Y«  unseen  ipiril^  whoie  nHd  nekidiei^ 
At  evening  rising  slow^'-jwi  iwvHly  dett> 
Steal  on  tU  mnsiDg'poetfsftMiDmre  esir^  •.  .      ..  ;a  -. 

As  by  the  wooi^sfrmg^stitUtf d;  sopine  lie  Jie^  u  •>:!; 

When  he  who  now  inTolrcf 'yon  lowif  hid^. 

His  tir'd  friiM  i^eMing  oa  tfie  eatth't  cold  h^igh-za 

Hold  ye  yonr  nightly  injgils  i(A»r  fab  head> 
And  channt  a  difge  tohis'npoaitig'slMdi 

For  he  was  wont  to  lore  yooDiMdrigala;.  v 

And  often  by  the  Imuifed  firteoi  that  Ikwrni-  .     - 
The  dark,  sequestered  woodland's  inmost  OMes# 

Wonld  sit  and  listen  to  the  dying  fidk^ 

Tin  the  fall  tear  would  qniver  in.his.eye^ 

And  his  big  heart  wonld  heftfo  with  monnifiil  extasT« 


•  •  '  >  i 
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TOATAPER. 

Tifl  midnighi—Oa  tb&  ^ob6  !40a4  iltan]beir:  In^i 
And  all  is  dl^iie^wii lh»  hni|r.cif  tleep;. .  • 

Save  when  the  hqttow!  gntl^^hMiAirnni  bj  fito; 
In  the  daik  woctt  »f|ni  fiiUf aU|f  qnd  dee|p« 

I  wake  alone  tablfea  and  to^  weep^ 

TowatcJhnty  tapchr^th J  fiile  beacon  hnnt.. 
And,  as  still  Memoiy  doM  jite  xiigjOb  Mq^ 

To  think  of  dajs  that  never ;ciln/retQm. 
By  thy  pale  ray  I  raise  ifay  languid  headi 

My  eye  surveys  the  solitaty  gbom  i . 
And  the  sad  meaning  teai^  nnnuxt  with  dread^ 

Tells  thou  dost  light  me  io  the  silent  ttimbai 
like  thee  I  wane  {---like  Aine  tnj  lifbV  last  nky 
Will  &de  in  lonelinessj  nnweptj  away. 
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TO  MY  MOTHER. 


Ahd  can'st  thoa,  MatHtr,  for  k  moment  tbink^  . 

That  we^  tby  cUiUiieD^  when  old  i^  ahall  shed 

Its  blaDching  honoiirs  dathy  <we^  head^ 
Could  from  our  bM;  if  duties  ever  ihrink  i     i 
Sooner  the  sun  from  Hb  high  Sphere  should  sink 

Than.we^  iingltiteftil>  leave  thee  U  that  dayj 

To  pine  in  soUitrde  thy  li&  away, 
0r  shun  thee>  tottering  on  the  grave's  cofd  brinks 
iPanish  the  thought  I^^whereT^r  ottr  steffs  may  roto^ 
F     O'er  smiling  plains,  or  WfisieS'iwiihoiit  a  tiee^  > 

Still  will  fond  memory  point  oar  hearts,  to  theot   ' 
And  paint  the  pleasorss  of  thy  peaceixd  home ; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  Hnef  ^\th  assaage. 
And  9raooth  the  pilloW  of  tby  linking  age^ 


-  1^ 
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Yb8|  'twill  te  bvef  :sooa«p»Tbi£  aioHy  dream:    : 

Of  lif(j  will  Taidsh  {ram  my  feveriab  brain  ; 
And  death  my -wearied  spirit  will  redeem     - 

From  this  wild  region  x>f  anvaiy'd  paid. 
Yon  brook  will  .glide  as  adfUy  aa  befotei'^  • 

Yon  landscape  8iiiiie,--*yon  golden  harvest  grow/^ 
Yon  sprightly  lark  on  nioonting  wing  will  soar 

When  Henry's  name  is  heard  no  more  below. 
I  sigh  when  all  mf  youthful  friends  caress^ 

They  lapgh  in  healthy  and  future  erils  brove ; 

« 

Them  shall  a  wife  and  smiling  children  bless. 

While  I  am  mouldering  in  my  silent  grave.  • 
God  of  the  just^ — ^Thou  gftvest  the  bitter  eup; 
1  bow  to  thy  bebestj  and  drink  it  up. 
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TO  OONSUBtFOl^N. 
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GsNTLYj  most  gendj^  on  thy  vjcUm't 

Consumption,  lay  thiaie  hand !— •let  me  decay^ 
Like  the  explriog  lamp;'imaeen,  Away, 

And  softly  go  lOiddmber  with  the  dead. 

And  if  'tit  tnie^  wbali  holy  men  have  said^ 
That  strains  angelic -oft  fbrelell  the  day 
Of  death,  to  those  good  men  who  fall  thy  prey, 

O  let  the  aerial  mn^rbpnd  my  bed, 

DiflsoWing  sad .  in-  dj^ng  symphony. 

Whisper  the  solemn  mamiing  in  mine  ear ; 

That  I  may  bid:  my  weeping  friends  good-bye 
Ere  1  depart  lipon  my  joamey  diear  s 

And,  smiling  fainl^  on  the  painful  past, 

Compose  my  dectethead,  and  hreathe  my  last 
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TRANSLATED 

FROM  THB  FRENCH  OF  M.  BESBABREAUX. 

THTJudgmeDts^.Lbrd^  are  just;  thou  loY^st  to  ifeiur 

The  face  of  pity  and  of  loiYe  dime } 
But  mine  is  guilt— tboa  mutt  not,  canst  noippare^ 

While  heaven  is  Inie,  aoid. equity  ia  thiocl «  ,  -'  • 
Yes,  oh  my  God ! — such  crimes  «i.iiiitie^  so  dread^ 

Leave  but  the  choice  of  punighmenlto  thee ;.. 
Thy  interest  calls  for  judgment  ola  my  head. 

And  even  thy  merc^  dares  not  plead  for  me  l* 
Thy  will  be  done — since  'tis  thy  gloffy'a  due. 

Did  from  mine'CyeB  the  endtesaJtomats^fiovT  ;     -  >i  // 
Smite — it  is  ttme*^thoagh  eadksq  deathensoei 

I  bless  the  avenging  hand  that'  lays  me  low.       :  i 
But  on  what  spot  shall  SeJI. thine  ange]:'a  flood,    . 
That  has  not  first  been  dienehM  ih  Chiisi's  aikonoig  hk>od  i 
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POEMS 


OF  A  LATER  DATE. 


'        *, 


to  A  FRIENtt  IN  DlSTRt:^, 

Whoy  when  Henry  reesoned  with  him  calmly^  naked, 


it 


If  he  did  not  feel  for  him  9" 


*^  Do  I  not  feel  f"  The  doubt  is  keen  as  steel. 

Yea,  I  do  feel — most  exquisitely  feel ; 

My  heart  cau  weep,  when  from  my  downcast  eye 

I  chase  the  tear,  and  stem  the  rising  sigh  : 

Deep  buried  there  I  close  the  rankling  dart. 

And  smile  the  most  when  heaviest  is  my  heart 

On  this  I  act — whatever  pmngs  surround, 

*Tis  magnanimity  to  hide  the  wound ! 

When  all  was  new,  and  life  was  in  its  spring, 

I  liv'd  an  unlov'd  solitary  thing ; 

Even  then  I  learnt  to  bury  deep  from  day. 

The  piercing  cares  that  wore  my  youth  away : 

Even  then  I  learnt  for  others'  cares  to  feel ; 

Even  then  I  wept  I  had  not  power  to  heal : 

Even  then,  deep-sounding  through  the  nightly  gloom, 

I  heard  the  wretched's  groan,  and  moum'd  the  wretched's 

doom* 
Who  were  my  friends  in  youth  ?— The  midnight  fire — 
The  silent  moon-beam,  or  the  starry  choir ; 
To  these  I  'plained,  or  turn'd  from  outer  sight, 
To  bless  my  lonely  taper's  friendly  light ; 
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I  aever  yet  could  ask^  howe'er  forlorn^ 

For  vulgar  pity  mixt  with  vulgar  scorn ; 

The  sacred  source  of  woe  I  never  ope. 

My  breast's  my  coffer^  and  my  God's  my  hope. 

But  that  I  do  fee],  Time^  nly  friendj  will  show> 

Though  the  cold  crowd  the  secret  never  know ; 

With  them  I  laugh — ^yet>  when  no  eye  can  see, 

I  weep  for  nature,  and  I  weep  for  thee. 

Yes,  thou  didst  wioQg  me,  *  *  ^ ;;  I  foncUj  vtboQghi  « 

In  thee  Fd  found  the  friend  mj  heart  had  sought ; 

I  fondly  thought  that  thou  could'st  pierce  the  guise. 

And  read  the  truth  that  in  my  bosdm  lies ; 

I  fondly  thoQght  ere  Time's  last  dayp  were  gone, 

Thy  heart  and  mine  had  mingled  into  one ! 

Yes— and  they  jet  will  mingle.    Days  and  yean 

Will  fly,  and  leave  us  partners  in  our  tears : 

We  then  shall  feel  that  friendship  has  a  power      , 

To  sooth  affliction  in  her  darkest  hour ; 

Time's  trial  o'er,  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand. 

And  wait  the  paftport  to  a  better  land. 

Thine, 

H.  K.  WHITE. 

Half  patt  ElefSD  o'C!6dk  at  Nj^ht 
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CHRISTMAS-DAY. 

Ybt  once  more^  and  once  more,  awake,  my  Harp, 
Trom  silence  and  neglect — one  lofty  strain  ; 
I^fty>  yet  wilder  than  the  winds  of  Heaven, 
And  speaking  mysteries  more  than  words  can  tell, 
I  ask  of  thee,  for  I,  with  hymnings  high. 
Would  join  the  dirge  of  the  departing  year. 

« 

Yet  with  no  wintry  garland  from  the  woods. 
Wrought  of  the  leafless  branch,  or  ivy  sear. 
Wreathe  I  thy  tresses,  dark  December !  now ; 
Me  higher  quarrel  calls,  with  loudest  song. 
And  fearful  joy,  to  celebrate  the  day 
Of  the  Redeemer.^ Near  two  thousand  suns 
Have  set  their  seals  upon  the  rolling  lapse 
Of  generations^  since  the  day-spring  first 
Beamed  from  on  high  ! — Now  to  the  mighty  mass 
Of  that  increasing  aggregate  we  add 
One  unit  more.    Space,  in  comparison. 
How  small,  yet  mark'd  with  how  much  misery ; 
Wars,  famines,  and  the  fury.  Pestilence, 
Over  the  nations  hanging  her  dread  scourge ; 
The  oppressed,  too,  in  silent  bitterness. 
Weeping  their  sufferance ;  and  the  arm  of  wrong 
Forcing  the  scanty  portion  from  the  weak. 
And  steeping  the  lone  widow's  couch  with  tears. 
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So  has  the  year  been  charactered  with  woe 

In  Christian  land^  aud  mark'd  with  wrongs  and  crinei ; 

Yet  'twas  not  thus  He  taught — not  thus  He  Wd, 

Whose  birth  we  this  day  celebrate  with  prayer 

And  much  thanksgiving. — He^  a  man  of  woes. 

Went  on  the  way  appointed^'^path,  though  rudci 

Yet  borne  with  patience  still : — He  came  to  cheer 

The  broken-heartedj  to  raise  up  the  sick. 

And  on  the  wandering  and  benighted  tnind 

To  pour  the  light  of  truth.— O  task  divine  ! 

O  more  than  angel  teacher !  He  had  words 

To  sooth  the  barking  waves,  and  hush  the  winds ; 

And  when  the  soul  was  toss'd  in  troubled  seas. 

Wrapt  in  thick  darkness  and  the  howling  storm. 

He,  pointing  to  the  star  of  peace  on  high, 

Arm'd  it  with  holy  fortitude,  and  bade  it  smile 

At  the  surrounding  wreck. 

When  with  deep  agony  his  heart  was  rack^d> 
Not  for  himself  the  tear-diiop  dew'd  his  cheek. 
For  them  He  wept,  for  ihem  to  Heaven  He  pray'd, 
His  persecutors — ^'  Father,  pardon  them, 
They  know  not  what  they  do.** 

Angels  of  Heaven> 
Ye  who  beheld  him  fainting  on  the  cross, 

« 

And  did  him  homage,  say,  may  mortal  join 

The  hallelujahs  of  the  risen  God  i 

Will  the  faint  vo^ce  and  grovelling  song  be  heard 

Amid  the  seraphim  in  light  divine  i 

Yes,  he  will  deign,  the  Prince  of  Peace  will  deign. 

For  mercy,  to  accept  the  bymu  of  faith. 
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Low  though  it  be  and  humble. — Lord  of  life. 
The  Christ,  the  Comforter,  thine  advent  now 
Fills  my  uprising  soul. — I  mount,  I  fly 
Far  o'er  the  skies>  beyond  the  rolling  orbs ; 
The  bonds  of  flesh  dissolve,  and  earth  recedes^ 
And  care,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  are  no  more. 


NELSONI  MORS. 

Yet  once  again,  my  Harp,  yet  once  again. 

One  ditty  more,  and  on  the  mountain  ash 

I  will  again  suspend  thee^    I  have  felt 

The  warm  tear  frequent  on  my  cheek,  since  last. 

At  even-tide,  when  all  the  winds  were  hush'd, 

I  woke  to  thee  the  melancholy  song. 

Since  then  with  ThoughtfulnesSy  a  maid  severe, 

I've  journey'd,  and  have  leam'd  to  shape  the  freaks 

Of  frolic,  fancy  to  the  line  of  truth ; 

Hoi  unrepiningy  for  my  froward  heart 

Still  turns  to  thee,  mine  Harp,  and  to  the  flow 

Of  spring-gales  past-^the  woods  and  storied  haunts 

Of  my  not  songless  boyhood. — Yet  once  more, 

Not  fearless,  I  will  wake  thy  tremulous  tones. 

My  long-neglected  Harp.--He  must  not  sink ; 

The  good,  the  brave — he  must  not,  shall  not  sink 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 
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Though  from  the  Muse's  chalice  I  may  pout 

No  precious  dews  of  Aganippe's  well> 

Or  Castaly^ — though  from  the  roomiDg  cloud 

I  fetch  no  hues  to  scatter  on  his  hearse : 

Yet  will  I  wreathe  a  garland  for  his  brows^ 

Of  simple  flowers^  such  as  the  hedge-rows  scent 

Of  Britain^  my  lov'd  country ;  and  with  tears 

Most  eloquent^  yet  silent^  I  will  bathe 

Thy  honour'd  corse,  my  Nebon,  tears  as  warm 

And  honest  as  the  ebbing  blood  that  flow'd 

Past  from  thy  honest  heart. — Thou^  Pity,  too^ 

If  ever  I  have  lov'd,  with  faltering  step. 

To  follow  thee  in  the  cold  and  starless  night. 

To  the  top-crag  of  some  rain-beaten  cliff; 

And  as  I  heard  the  deep  gun  bursting  loud 

Amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  have  pour'd 

Wild  strains,  and  mournful,  to  the  hurrying  winds. 

The  dying  soul's  viaticum ;  if  oft 

Amid  the  carnage  of  the  field  I've  sate 

With  thee  upon  the  moonlight  throve,  and  sung 

To  cheer  the  fainting  soldier's  dying  ^ul, 

With  mercy  and  forgiveness — visitant 

Of  Heaven — sit  thou  upon  my  harp. 

And  give  it  feeling,  which  were  else  too  cold 

Tor  argument  so  great,  for  thetne  soiiigh* 

How  dimly  on  that  mom  the  sun  arose, 

'Kerchieft  in  mists,  and  tearful,  when- 
•       #•••/» 
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HYMN. 


InHeavenweahaDbeimlfiedySoastobeabletoeiidin  tbe  spfea- 

doun  of  the  Deity. 


I. 

AwAKE^  8weet  harp  of  Judab,  wake, 
Retune  thy  strings  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
We  BiDg  the  Saviour  of  our  race^ 
The  Lamb^  our  shield^  and  hiding  place. 

11. 

When  God's  right  arm  is  bar^d  for  war. 
And  thunders  clothe  his  cloudy  car. 
Where,  where,  oh  where,  shall  man  retire. 
To  escape  the  horrors  of  his  ire? 

III. 
Tis  he,  the  Lamb,  to  him  we  fly. 
While  the  dread  tempest  passes  by; 
God  sees  his  Well-beloved's  face. 
And  spares  us  in  our  hiding  place* 

IV. 

Thus  while  we  dwell  in  this  low  scene. 
The  Lamb  is  our  unfailing  screen ; 
To  him,  though  guilty,  still  we  run. 
And  God  still  spares  us  for  his  Son. 
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While  yet  we  sojourn  here  below,  ^ 
Pollutions  still  our  hearts  o'erflow; 
Falleo^  abject^  mean^  a  sentenced  race, 
We  deeply  need  a  hiding  place. 

* 

VL 
Yet  courage — days  and  years  will  glide. 
And  we  shall  lay  these  clods  aside  f 
Shall  be  baptiz'd  in  Jordan's  flood. 
And  wash'd  in  Jesos'  cleansing  blood. 

VII. 

Then  pure,  immortal,  sinless,  freed. 
We  through  the  Lamb  shall  be  decreed ; 
Shall  meet  the  Father  face  to  face. 
And  need  no  more  a  hiding  place. 


The  last  stanza  of  this  hymn  was  added  eztemponmeoosly,  by  Hen- 
ry,  one  summer  evening,  when  be  was  with  a  few  friends  on  the  Treat, 
and  singing  it  as  be  was  used  to  do  on  such  oocsttons 
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AHYM^ 


FOB  FAMILY  WOB8BIP. 


I. 

O  LoRi>>  aoother  day  is  flowo^ 

And  we^  a  loaely  band. 
Are  met  once  more  before  thy  thionej 

To  bless  thy  fostering  hand. 

11. 

And  wilt  thon  bend  a  listening  ear^ 

To  praises  low  as  ours  i 
Thou  wiltl  for  Thon  dost  love  to  hear 

The  song  which  meekness  pours. 

IIL 
And/  J^snsi  thou  thy  smiles  will  deign. 

As  we  before  thee  pray ; . 
For  thou  didst  bless  the  infant  train^ 

And  we  are  less  ttum  they. 

IV, 

O  let  thy  grace  perform  its  patt. 
And  let  contention  cease; 

And  shed  abroad  in  every  heart 
Thine  everlasting  peace ! 


-.  It 
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V. 

Thus  chaflten'd^  cleansed,  entirely  ibine, 

A  flock  by  Jesus  led ; 
The  Sun  of  Holiness  shall  shine^ 

In  gloiy  on  our  head. 

VI. 

And  thou  wilt  turn  oar  wandering  feet. 
And  thou  wilt  bless  onr*way< 

Till  worlds  shall  fade,  and  faith  sfatft  greet 
The  dawn  of  lasting  day.     ' 


'••     K. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

r. 

Whbn  marshaird  on  the  nightly  plain,  * 
The  glittering  host  bestud  fk6  sky; 

One  star  alone^  of  all  the  train^ 

Can  fix  the  tinner's  wandering  eye. 

n. 

Hark !  hark  !  to  Ood  the  chorus  breaks,* 
From  every  hostj  from  every  gem ; 

But  one  alone  the  Saviour  speaks. 
It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
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III. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I  rode^ 

The  storm  was  loud^ — the  night  was  dark^ 
The  ocean  yawn'd«-»and  rudely  blow*^ 

The  wind  that  .tossed  my  foundering  bark. 

IV. 

Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze. 

Death-struck,  I  ceasM  the  tide  to  stem ; 

When  suddenly  a  star  iirose. 

It  was  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

V. 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all^ 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  pease ; 

And  through *the  storm  and  dangers'  thrall. 
It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace* 

VI. 
Now  safely  moor*d— my  perils  o'er, 

I'll  sing^  first  in  night'0  diadeffl> 
For  ever  and  for  evermore,  : 

The  star !— The  Star  of  Bethletiiem ! 
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A  HYMN. 

O  Lord,  my  God^  in  mercy  turn> 
In  mercy  bear  a  sinner  mourn ! 
To  thee  I  call^  to  th^  I  cry, 

0  leave  mej  leave  me  not  to  4ie ! 

1  strove  against  thee^  Lordj  I  know, 

I  spurn'd  thy  grace,  I  mock'd  thy  law  ; 
The  hour  is  past — ^the  day's  gone  by. 
And  I  am  left  alone  to  die. 


O  ples^ures  past>  what  are  ye  now 
But  thorns  aboutmy  bleeding  brow ! 
Spectres  that  hpver  round  my  brain. 
And  aggravate  and  mock  my  pain. 

For  pleasure  I  have  given  my  soul  $ 
Nowj  Justicej  let  thy  thqnder^  roll ! 
Now  Vengeance  smile — and  wjth  a  blow# 
Lay  the  rebellious  ingrate  low. 

Yet  Jesus,  Jesus  i  there  Fll  cling, 
rU-crowd  beneath  his  sheltering  wing ; 
ril  clasp  the  cross,  and  holding  there. 
Even  nie,  oh  bliss !--  his  wrath  may  spare. 
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MBLODY. 


in  a  Conectionor  l^leoM  and  OtiffoA  flMfip  fHUM  pi 
the  Rei.  i/PfanqOe,  of  dam  lE^ 


Ye  s>  once  WKyte  that  dying  strain, 
Anna^  touch  thy  lute  for  me ; 

Sweet,  when  Pit/s  tones  compkiD^ 
Doubly  sweet  is  melody^ 


.  n. 

While  the  Virtues  thus  inweave 
Mildly  soft  the  tJipriBiflg  song;, 

Winter^s  loBi^^aod^kNiesonie  ere 
Glides  unCeliy.  unseen  along» 


in. 


c  • 


Thus  when  life  hath  stolen  away, 
And  the  wintry  nigfatb  near. 

Thus  shall  Virtue^  friendly  tay 
Age's  closBDg  evening  cheer. 


.  :  i 


VOL.  II. 


via> 


SONG.^MT' WALLER. 

A  Lad^  of  Cambridge  l^t  WaJIer^^  Poefna  to  Heniyi^  apd  wboi  be 
^turned  tbMA  to  b^^  tfie  dboovered  an  adSiifcmd'Stat^ 
bim  at  thi^  bottott  of  the  Sbng  b^  eci^ed* 

Go,  lovely  ro8e!.[ 
Tell  her,  tfiiil^:iiasU9!hei;itii9fnw4ni«bt^  i  x' 

Thatnp«r'fhe''iuw»<ir%iii   !:;.{.^j    .-  :/. 
When  I.otete»Ueh«rtotticiei.   .:  / . 

•  * 

How  sweet  and  iSaiir  die  seeiiMblo  hti  o(J 

tell  her  that's  ydifDg, 
And  shuns  to  have  tuir.grMCA^piedi    '  .i\/ 

ThatM'oitiiQttiJiptaia^  i.      -}.  .lA 
In  deserts,  where  no  mehlaibid^  .         '  ^  ^  * 
Thou  must  have  linofinimondttd.^edL    v.^ 

Small  is  the  wodti  i  ^ 

Of  beauty  ^fiirakdifiUgbfclCltiMdfr    :  /  <  ]  ii 

Bid  he^.comc:ibttih^  vUni//  ^ 
Suffer  herself  to  be  daBirad^'inV  ..       .ir   i 
And  not  blush  so  to  bfiiadtBii(«dL.  .j  ci:,^. 

Then  die^  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  thmgs  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 
That  are  so  wonderous  sweet  and  fair% 


.» t  * ' •  * 
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[Yet^  though  tbbu  fade^ 
From  thjr  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise ; 

And  teach  the  Maid 
That  GocMkess  ?ninftVrad«  band  4efiet ; 
That  Virioe  litea  wh«i  Beauty  diet.] 

H.  K.  Whitb. 


''  I  AM  PLEAST>,  AND  YET  I'M  SAD/' 

I. 

When  twili^t  steak ^along  the  ground^ 

And  all  the  bells  are  ringing  rounds 
One^  two^  three,  .four^  and  five^ 
I  at  my  study-window  sit. 
And/ wrapt  in  many  a  musing  fit. 
To  bliss  am  all  alive. 

n. 

But  though  impressions  calm  and  sweet 
Thrill  round  my  heart  a  holy  heat, 

And  I  am  inly  g&td. 
The  tear-drop  stands  in  either  eye. 
And  yel  I  cannot  tell  thee  why, 

I  am  pleai'd,  and  yet  Fkn  simI. 
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m. 

The  silvery  rack  that  flies  away> 
Like  mortal  life  or  pleaiure's  ray^ 

Does  that  disturb  my  breast  f 
Nay  what  have  I^  a  studious  man^ 
To  do  with  life's  unstable  plan^ 

Or  pleasure's  fading  vest  i 

IV. 

Is  it  that  here  I  must  not  stop. 
But  o'er  yon  blue  hill's  woody  top 

Must  bend  any  loQely  way  ^ 
No,  surely  no !  for  give  but  me 
My  own  fire-side,  and  I  shall  be 

At  home  where'er  I  stray*      •    ; 

4 

V.    .  » 

Then  is  it  that  yon  steeple  there,  \  ..  * 
With  music  sweet  shall  £11  the  air,  , ' 
When  thou  no  more  canat  hear  t 
Ob  no }  oh  no !  for  then  forgiven 
I  shall  be  with  my  .God  in  Heaven> 
from  every  fear,   t 


1... 


Then  whence  it  iai  cannot^tell,   ..^i 
But  there  is  aome  mysteriooB  spell  . 

That  holds  me  when  I'm  glad ;. 
And  so  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye. 
When  yet  in  truth  I  know  not  why. 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad. 


•  t  t4 

r; 
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SOLITUDE, 

It  is  not  that  my  lot  is  low. 
That  bids  this  silent  tear  to  floir; 
It  is  not  grief  that  Uds  me  moany 
It  is  that  I  am  all  alone. 

In  woods  and  glens  I  love  to  roam. 
When  the  tir'd  hedger  hies  him  home ; 
Or  hy  the  woodland  pool  to  rest. 
When  pale  the  star  looks  on  its  breast. 

Yet  when  the  silent  evening  sighs. 
With  hallow'd  airs  and  symphonies. 
My  spirit  takes  another  tone. 
And  sighs  that  it  b  all  alone. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  sear  and  dead. 
It  floats  upon  the  water^s  bed ; 
I  would  not  be  a  leaf,  to  die 
Without  recording  sorrow's  sigh ! 

The  woods  and  winds,  with  sudden  wail. 
Tell  all  the  same  unvaried  tal^; 
I've  none  to  smile  when  I  am  free. 
And  when  I  sigh,  to  sigh  with  me. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  a  form  I  view. 
That  thinks  on  me,  and  loves  me  too  \ 
I  start,  and  when  the  vision's  flown, 
I  weep  that  I  am  all  alone 
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If  &r  from  me  the  Fates  remove 
domestic  peace^  connubial  love^ 
The  prattling  ring,  the  social  cheer, 
Affection's  voice,  affection's  tear, 
Ye  sterner  powers,  that  bind  the  heart. 
To  me  yonr  iron  aid  impart  1 

0  teach  me,  when  the  nights  are  chiD, 
And  my  fire*stde  is  lone  and  still; 
When  to  the  blaze  that  crackles  near, 

1  turn  a  tir'd  and  pensive  ear, 

And  Natore  conqnering  bids  me  sigh. 
For  love's  soft  accents  whi^>ering  nigh : 

0  teach  me,  on  that  heavenly  road. 
That  leads  to  Truth's  occult  abode. 
To  wrap  my  soul  in  dreams  sublime. 
Till  earth  and  care  no  more  be  mine. 
Let  blest  Philosophy  impart 

Her  soothing  measures  to  my  heart ; 
And  while  with  Plato*s  ravish'd  ears 

1  list  the  miisic  of  the  spheres, 
Or  on  the  mystic  symbols  pore. 
That  hide  the  Chald's  subBttef  lom, 
I  shall  not  brood  on  summers  gone. 
Nor  think  that  I  am  all  alone« 

8 
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Fanny  !  upon  tby  breast  I  may  not  lie ! 

Fanny  !  thou  doal  not  hear  me  wbea  1  q>eak  i 

• 

Wliere  art  thon^  love  ?•— Around  I  turn  my  eye. 

And  as  I  turn,  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek* 
Was  it  a  dream  ?  or  did  my  love  behold 

Indeed  my  lonely  couch  i — Methought  the  breath 
Fanned  not  her  bloodless  lip ;  her  eye  was  cold 

And  hollow,  and  the  livery  of  death 
Invested  her  pale  forehead. — Sainted  maid ! 

My  thoughts  oft  rest  with  thee  in  thy  cold  grave. 

Through  the  long  wintry  night,  when  wind  and  wave 
Rock  the  dark  house  where  thy  poor  head  b  laid. 
Yet  hush  !  my  fond  heart,  hush !  there  is  a  shcMre 

Of  better  promise ;  and  I  know  at  last, 

When  the  long  sabbath  of  the  tomb  is  past. 
We  two  shall  meet  in  Christ— to  part  no  more  { 


/ 


FRAGMENTS. 


lliflieFivgmentsafeHeniT'shlertooiiipOBi&ms;  tnd  iven^  ftr  the 
most  put,  wriftfen  <4pii^)tlief)ic|  dtVimi^iti^akal  popen*  dn- 
rii^  the  few  momentB  of  the  last  year  of  his  life^  in  which  he  sn^ 
fered  himRlf  to  fdlow  the  inipalae  of  his  geniiis. 
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FRAGMENTS 
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I. 


O  Aw'sT  thoo  that  light  ?  exolaimM  the  yooth,  and  paused : 

Through  you  dark  £rs  it  glanced,  and  on  the  stream 

That  skirts  the  woods  it  for  a  moment  play'd. 

Aga'm^  more  light  it  gleam'd^— or  does  some  sprite 

Delude  mine  eyes  with  shapes  of  wood  and  streams^ 

And  lamp  far  beaming  through  the  thickets  gloom. 

As  from  some  bosom'd  cabin,  where  the  voice 

Of  revelry,  or  thrifty  watchfulness. 

Keeps  in  the  lights  at  this  unwonted  hour  ? 

Ko  sprite  deludes  mine  eyes, — the  beam  now  glows 

With  steady  lustre. — Can  it  be  the  moon. 

Who,  hidden  long  by  the  invidious  veil 

That  blots  the  Heavens,  now  ah  behind  the  woods  7 — 

Ifo  moon  to-night  has  look'd  upon  the  sea 

Of  clouds  beneath  her,  answered  Rndiger, 

She  has  been  sleeping  with  Endymion. 
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II. 


Thb  pious  maoj 
In  this  bad  world,  when  mists  and  couchant  storms 
Hide  Heaven's  fine  circlet,  springs  aloft  in  faith 
Above  the  cloads  that  threat  him,  to  the  fields 
Of  ether,  where  the  day  is  never  veiPd 
With  intervening  vapours ;  and  looks  down 
Serene  upon  the  troublous  sea,  that  hides 
The  earth's  fair  breaist,  thiat  sea  whose  nether  face 
To  grovelling  mortah  frowns  and  darkens  all ; 
But  on  whose  billowy  back,  from  man  ooocetd'd. 
The  glaring  sonbeam  plays. 


Lo  I  on  the  eastern  summit,  clad  in  grey. 
Mom,  like  a  horseman  girt  for  travel,  comes. 
And  from  his  tower  of  mist 
Night's  watchman  hurries  down. 
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IV. 

Tkbbs  was  a  litde  bifd  upto^ipite;     ^  ' 
It  percVd  upoa  a  rained  ptnnacle^  - 
^d  made  sweet  melody. 

e  song  was  soflt^  yet  cheeriiil>  and  most  elear, 
For  other  note  none  swellM  tlie  air  but  his. ' 
It  seem'd  as  if  the  little  chorister^ 
Sole  tenant  of  Uie  n/elancholy  pile^  . n 

Were  a  lone  hermit^  outcast  from  his  kind. 
Yet  withal  cheerful. — I  have  heard  the  note 
Echoing  so  lonely  o'er  the  aisle  forlorn, 
——Much  musing-—      -       .... 


V. 


0  Pale  art  thou^.my  lamp>  and 

Thy  melancholy  ray  :     .  ,  . , 
When  the  stiU  night's  .uncloiKled  saint 

Is  walking  on  her  way. 
Through  my  lattice  leaf  emboweled,    . 
Fair  she  sheds  ber  shadowy  beam,  ;    .. 
And  o'er  my  silent  sacred  room,:  .  !i     ei  i!.^ 

Casts  a  chequered  twilight  gloom;  '  i   !  r: 

I  throw  aside  the  learned  sheet, 

1  cannot  chuse  but  gaze,  she  looks  so  mildly  sweet* 


I. 


'•  i 


Sad  vestal^  why  art  thou  so  fait. 
Or  why  am  I  so  frail  i 

Metbinks  Ihoa  lookest  kindly  oo  me,  Mten, 

And  cheerest  my  lone  hoars  with  sweet  regards! 
Surely  like  me  thou'rt  sad^  bat  dost  not  speak 
Thy  sadness  to;  the  cold  aidieeding  erowd ; 
So  mournfully  composMj  o'er  yonder  cloud 
Thou  shinest,  like  a  cresset,  beaming  fiur 
From  the  rnde  watch-tow^r^  o^er  the  Atfaotic  wate^. 


VI. 


O  oiYB  me  mosic— for  my  S091I  doth  faint; 

I  am  sick  of  noise  imi^Ate,  atid  bow  mine  ear 
Longs  for  some  air  of  peace^  some  dying  piainti 

That  may  the  spirit  from  its  oeH  uiispheie. 

• 

Hark  how  it  falb  !  and  now' it  steals  aibng^ 
like  distant  bells  upon  the  lake  at  ere^ 

When  all  is  still ;  and  now  h  grows  mlcre  stsong^ 
As  when  the  choral  train  their  dirgte  wea?e^ 

Mellow  and  many-voiced^  where  every  otoae. 

O'er  the  old  minstief  roof y' is  echoing  waives  rdbws* 
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Oh !  I  am  wrapt  aloft.    My^ii^it  soars 

Beyond  the  skies^  and  leaves  the  stars  behind. 

Lo!  angels  lead  »|e>t4>  the  hailppyriiMii^'^'*     ^  '-^ 
And  floating  piMttti  ^  fha^lOiSftMl^i^^ 

jjhr  from  its  day^y  eri^itftopriiilgi^  1  <  i*  >       > 

*  •  #  # 


;     ./•.'•        .  ...      i  \  :\  ' 


.  I 


9ns: 


.  y^vor^ 


■♦ 


Ah  !  who  can  si^^kpwever fair Ub uiew,  \:.;  I  /^  i ;/  // 

Through  what  «ad scenes  his. pdtbiikay;lieji/;;<.  finoj  /  ) 
Ah!  who  c^ni  give  toothers^;  vbes  his  aigb^i         a  i\l: 

Secure  his  own iwill  never  needit  Iboi  ...  •  -,,^j\  ■, .{ 

•  « 

Let  thoughtless  youth  its  seeming  Jd^spurittey  t.i 
Soon  will  they  le^m  to  scan  with  ^thon^itful  eye 
The  illusive  past?  snddiEurklatiBity;  •    <  !>'/!/>  il 

Soon  will  they  know«^»":  ;!  *  I   ii/jj  j>x 

41  .    ■    ■    4K. *  a    '  I'^t 
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vm. 

And  must  fhoa  go,  and  mnst  we  ffitt f 
Yesj  Fute  deciees^  and  I  subail; 

The  pang  thai  rends  in  twain  my  hear^ 
Oh,  Fanny,  do»fc  thon  share  in  it  f 

Thy  gez  u  fickle, — ^when  away. 

Some  happier  youth  maj^win  thy^- 


IX. 
SONNET. 


When  I  sit  musing  on  the  oheqnei^dvphf^ 
(A  tenn  much  dariben*J  frith  nntimelf.woesj) 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her,  for  whom  still  flows  . 
The  tear,  though  half  disowi/d  ;f*Hmd  binding  fiist 
Pride's  stubbocn  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  hear^ 
I  say  to  her  she  robVcl  me  of  my  rest,  ^  v 
When  thai  was  all  my  wealths — ^Tb.true  my  keait 
Received  from  her  this  wearying:  lingering  smart ;   . 
Yet  ah!  I  cannot  bid  her  form  depart;,. <>  !  . 

Though  wrong'd,  I  love  her— yet  in  anger  love. 
For  she  was  most  unworthy. — ^Then  I  prove 
Vindictive  joy ;  and  on  my  stem  front  gleams^ 
Thron'd  in  dark  clouds,  inflexible    •    •    ^ 
The  native  pride  of  mj  much  injured  heart* 


m 


Whbh  high  wmmiaom  €fm.emffmooA  aaiMresm  - 
jj^  Duft  lustre  tbeil^  nqr  infaat  mind  llo-  firt^. 
IpSpell-stnick,  and-  filled  With  maioy  a  wonderieg  ^reanij 

First  in  tlie  groves  I  woke  the  pensive  lyrc^ 
All  there  was  mystery  then^  the  gust  that  woke 

The  midnight  echo  with  a  spirit^s  dirge. 
And  unseen  fairies  would  the  moon  invoke. 

To  their  light  morrice  by  the  restless  surge. 
Now  to  my  sobered  thought  with  life's  false  smiles. 

Too  much     •     * 
The  vagrant    ancy  spreads  no  more  her  wiles, 

And  dark  fcmboings  now  my  bosom  filL 
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XI. 


Hush'd  is  the  lyre — the  hand  that  swept 
The  low  and  pensive  wires, 
RobVd  of  its  cunning,  from  the  task  retires. 

Yes — it  is  still— the  lyre  is  still ; 

The  spirit  which  its  slumbers  broke 

Hath  pass'd  away, — and  that  weak  hand  that  woke 
Its  forest  melodies  hath  lost  its  skill. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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Yet  I  would  pren  yon  to  my  lips  once  moie^ 
Te  wild^  ye  withering  flowers  of  poesy ; 

Tet  would  I  drink  the  fragmnce  which  ye  ponr^ 
Mix'd  with  decaying  odours  s  for  io  me 

Ye  have  hegnil'd  the  hours  of  infancy^ 

As  in  the  wood«paths  of  my  native—- 
•  •  •  • 


XIL 

Oncb  more^  and  yet  once  more^ 

I  give  unto  my  harp  a  dark-woren  lay; 
I  heard*  the  waters  roar^ 

I  heard  the  flood  of  ages  pass  away. 
O  thon^  stern  spirit^  who  dost  dwell 

In  thine  eternal  cell^ 
Noting^  grey  chronicler !  the  silent  yean; 

I  saw  thee  rise^— I  saw  the  scroll  complete. 

Thou  spakesty  and  at  thy  fieek 
The  uniyerse  gave  way* 


TIME, 


A  POBlf* 


i 


A.       I 
This  Poem  was  begun  either  during  the  pubUoatioD  of  Clifton  Groie^ 

or  shortly  afterwards.  Henry  never  kid  aside  the  intention  of 
compleating  it,  and  some  of  the  detached  parts  were  among  his  la- 
test productions. 
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TIME, 


APOKM. 


Gbnius  of  miigiag^  whp^  the  mi^ight  boor   •« 
Wasting  in  woods  or  hAiiQt;6d  forests  wild. 
Dost  watch  Orion  in  his  arctic  tower. 
Thy  dark  eye  fix'd  as  in  some  holy  trance  ; 
Or  when  the  volley'd  lightnings  cleave  the  air, 
'And  Ruin  gaunt  bestrides  the  winged  storm, 
Sitt'st  in  some  lonely  watch^-tower,  where  thy  lamp, 
Taint-blazing,  strikes  the  fisher's  eye  from  far, 
iknd,  'mid  the  howl  of  elements,  unmoved 
Dost  ponder  on  the  awful  scene,  and  trace 
The  vast  effect  to  its  superior  source,^— 
Spirit,  attend  my  lowly  benison ! 
7or  now  I  striice  to  them^  of  import  high 
The  solitary  lyre ;  and,  borne  by  thee 
Above  this  narrow  cell,  I  celebrate 
The  mysteries  of  Time ! 
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Him  who,  august^ 
IVa$  ere  these  worlds  were  fashioned^ — ere  the  son 
Sprang  from  the  eaat^  or  Lucifer  displa/d 
His  glowing  cresset  in  the  arch  of  mom^ 
Or  Vesper  gilded  the  serener  eve. 
Yea,  He  had  been  for  an  eternity ! 
Had  swept  unvarjing  from  eternity 
The  harp  of  desolation^— ^re  his  tones, 
At  God's  command,  assumed  a  milder  strain^ 
And  startled  on  his  watcb^  in  the  vast  deep, 
Chaos^  sluggish  sentry,  and  ^yok'd 
From  the  dark  void  the  smiling  uniyerae* 

Ghain'd  to  the  grovelling  frailties  of  the  flesh. 
Mere  mortal  man,  unpnrged  from  earthly  dross. 
Cannot  survey,  with  fix'd  and  steady  eye. 
The  dim  uncertain  gulpb,  which  now  the  muse. 
Adventurous^  would  explore  ^—but  disey  growi^ 
He  topples  down  the  abyss^— If  he  would  scan 
The  fearful  chasm,  and  catch  a  transient  glimpse 
Of  its  uniathomable  depths,  that  so 
His  mind  may  turn  with  double  joy  to  God, 
His  only  certainty  and  restmg  fiace; 
He  must  put  off  a  while  this  mortal  vest. 
And  learn  to  foUow,  without  giddiness. 
To  heights  where  all  is  vision,  and  surprise 
And  vague  conjeictnre. — ^He  mnst  waste  by  night 
The  studious  taper,  ftur  from  aU  resort 
Of  crowds  and  folly,  in  some  still  retreat ; 
High  on  the  beetling  promontory's  cresl^ 
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Or  in  the  caves  of  the  vast 

Where,  compassed  roaod  with  Nature's  wildest  shapes^ 

He  may  be  driven  to  oentie  lA  his  thoughts 

ia  the  great  Architect^  who  lives  confest 

In  roclcs,  and  seas,  and  solitaiy  wastes. 

So  has  divine  Philosophy,  with  voice 

Mild  as  the  murmurs  of  the  moonlight  wave, 

Tiitor'd  the  heart  of  him,  who  now  awakes. 

Touching  the  chords  of  solemn  minstrelsyji 

His  faint,  neglected  song — intent  to  snatch 

Some  vagrant  blossom  from  the  dangerous  steep 

Of  poesy,  a  bloom  of  such  an  hue. 

So  sober^  as  may  not  unseemly  suit 

With  Truth's  severer  brow ;  and  one  withal 

So  hardy  as  shall  brave  the  passing  wind 

Of  many  winters^ — rearing  its  meek  head 

In  loveliness,  when  he  who  gathered  it 

Is  numbered  with  the  generations  gone. 

Yet  not  to  me  hath  God's  good  providence 

Given  studious  leisure,*  or  unbroken  thought. 

Such  as  he  owns^— a  meditative  man. 

Who  from  the  blush  of  morn  to  quiet  eve 

Ponders,  or  turns  the  page  of  wisdom  o'er. 

Far  from  the  busy  crowd's  tumultuous  tlin ; 

From  noise  and  wrangling  far,  and  undtsturb'd 

With  Mirth's  unholy  shouts.    For  me  the  day 

«  The  sudwr  wu  then  hi  sn  sttocney^s  office. 
1 
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Hath  duties  which  require  the  vigorona  ba^^        *:  . 

Of  ftted&st  application,  but  which  leave        .      .^ 

No  deep  improving  trace  upon  tlie  mind* 

But  be  the  day  another's ; — let  it  pass ! 

The  night's  my  own ! — They  cannot  steal  my  night !. 

When  Evening  lights  her  folding*star  on  high^ 

I  live  and  breathe,  and  in  the  sacred  houia  .     . 

Of  quiet  and  repose  my  spirit  flies. 

Free  as  the  morning,  o'er  the  realms  of  space,.    • 

And  mounts  the  skies,  and  imps  her  wing  iar  heptveo. 

Hence  do  I  love  the  sobet-suited  maid  ; 

Hence  Night's  my  friend,  my  mistress,  and  my  themei 

And  she  shall  aid  me  now  to  magnify 

The  night  of  i^es,— itoiv  when  the  pale  ray  ... 

Of  star-light  penetrates  the  studious  gloom. 

And,  at  my  window  seated,  while  mankind 

Are  lock*d  in  sleep,  1[  feel  the  freshening  breeze 

Of  stillness  blow,  while^  ip  her  saddest  stole, 

Thoi^ht,  like  a  woeful  veatid  at  her  shrine. 

Assumes  her  won^  f^^F' 

^ehold  the  world  ^r 
Rests,  and  her  ti^^d  iphabitai^a  have  paus'd 
From  trouble  and  turmpiL    The  widow  noif 
Has  ceased  to  w^ep,  und  her  twin  orphans  li^ 
Lock'd  in  eacb.arm^  partakers  of  her  rest, 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes ; 
The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless. 
His  griefs  unshai'd.-^The  mother  tends  no  more 
Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but,  suiprised 
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With  heaviness^  aad. sank  ap<ui  bpi^coacbj         '  -[^^  -/'. 
Dreams  of  ber  bridals.    Eyeo  t^ie  ji;^tiC|;luird    ;:  ;        ; 
On  Death's  lean  ^n^to  reiltffLSl¥^.w»Hplii  -,,,:  ;•  .•  f 
CrcMniteg  with  Vi^W*^  blrad  ^t^ifii  hk  ■hn^dffjfig  Wi^ 
Jfpat  victim !  tmil^s^r^ileppe  .fMid  deep  ri^ppse 
ign  o'er  the  nations;  and  tb^  wfurngMig  voice : 
Of  Nature  utters  audibly  within.. 
The  general  moral : — ^.tells  us  that  repose. 
Deathlike  as  this^  but  pf  far  lopgqr  Apauj    ; . 
Is  coming  on  us — that  the  weary  crowds. 
Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm,  .  / 

Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  around 
With  grave-clothes;  and  their  aching, restless headft 
Mouldering  in  ^oles  and  corners  unobserv'd^ 
HU  the  last  frump  shall  break  their  sqjlen  sleeps .      , 

Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  him  .  f 

That  flesh  is  grass,  that  earthly  things  are  mist? 

What  are  our  joys  but  dreams  i  and'  what  our  hopes 

But  goodly  shadows  in  the  snmmer  cloud  f  k-    -  * 

There's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  benrs  with  it 

Some  rainbow  promise : — Not  a  moment  flies 

But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life. 

And  mows  its  thousands,  with  their  joys  and  carest  : 

^is  but  as  yesterday  since  on  yon  stars. 

Which  now  I  view,  the  Chaldee  shepherd*  gaz'd. 

In  his  mid-watch  observant,  ^nd  dispos'd 


•  Alluding  to  the  first  astrooomical  observation^  made  by  die  Chal-' 
dean  shepherds* 
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The  twinkling  hosts  as  hnej  gave  them  shape. 
Yet  in  the  interim  what  mighty  shocks 
Have  buffeted  mankind,— whole  nations  raifd,— 
Cities  made  desolaieir- the  polished  sunk 
To  barharism,  and  once  barbaric  states 
Swaying  the  wand  of  sdence  and  of  arts ; 
Illastrioos  deeds  and  memorable  names 
Blotted  from  reoord,  and  upon  the  tongue 
Of  grey  Tradition  volnble  no  more* 

Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  i 

Where  the  brave  chieftains^  where  the  mighty  ones 

Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  i 

All  to  the  grave  gone  down.    On  their  fallen  fame 

Bzultanty  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man. 

Sits  grim.  FargetJidmnt.'^The  warrior's  i^rm 

lies  nerveless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame ; 

Hush'd  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  quench'd  the  blase 

Of  his  red  eye-ball. — Yesterday  his  name 

Was  mighty  on  the  earth — ^To-day— 'tis  what  i 

The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years. 

That  flash'd  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld. 

Musing  at  midnight  upon  propiiecies. 

Who  at  her  lonely  Icittioe  saw  tbe  gleam 

Point  to  the  mist-pois'd  shroud,  then  quietly 

Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  lock'd  the  secret  up 

Safe  in  the  chamers  treasures. 

O  how  weak 
Is  mortal  man !  how  trifling — how  confined 
His  scope  of  vision !  t^uflf'd  with  coufideace. 
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His  phrase  grows  big  with  iramorttlitf^ 
And  be^  poor  insect  of  a  sammer's  daj  4     i 
Preilg^  of  eternal  hMoQii  to  Wiiuune; 

jy  endless  giory  and  fHennial  bays. 

pti^  idly  reasons  of  ttemity, 

.  iU  of  the  train  of  ages,— when«  alas  I 

.  T^n  thousaod  thousand  of  his  c^tnries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  Kttle  point 
Too  trivial  for  acconipt«— — O,  it  is  strange, 
Tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  his  fallacies ; 
Behold  him  prondly  view  some  pompons  pile. 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies, 
jLnd  smile,  and  say,  my  name  shall  live  with  diis 
Till  Time  shall  be  no  more ;  while  at  his  feet« 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet,  the  crumbling  dust 

Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson. — He  should  know 
That  Time  must  conqner ;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  filPd  Renown's  obstreperous  trump 
Tades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  f  or  who 
Rear*d  its  huge  walls  ?   Oblivion'  laughs,  and  says^ 
The  prey  is  mine.^Tbey  sleep,  and  never  more 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man, 
Their  memory  burst  its  fetters. 

Where  is  Same  f 
She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times ; 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermit's  home. 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks. 
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Now  faintly  echo, to  the  pUgrini's  feel^ 
Who  comes  to  mute  in  $6litad^,.md  if9f^,^ 
Through  the  rank  moBB  ieyeal'4^b^  homp/d  ^^^ 
But  not  to  Rome  alone  has  &(e  oon^d 
The  doom  of  ruin;  cities  nux]ib€jrle8%  lu  -. 
Tyre^  Sidon^  Carthage^  Babylon,  ^d  Tisqy« 
And  rich  Phoeniciar-^bey  «i^  bloltfii^wt,, 
Half-razed  from  memory^.iand  ttidKy^  Aaifie 
And  being  in.dispiito.-— Ha$  AtheoscfuUw  i . 
Is  polish'd  Greece  become  !the  MV«gft8f9<^) 
Of  ignorance  and.aMiii  and. shall  iPe  dwe. 

•  •      •       •»  • 

•  •  •  .  • 
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And  empire  seeks  aaptber  Jiwuspherer     . . .  / 
Where  now  is  Britain  f-^ Where  her  laorell'd  f^wiHr^ 
Her  palaces  and  halls?  .  I^ah'd  in  the  dust*. 
Some  second  Vandal  bath  reduc'^  her  prifte. 
And  with  one  big  recoil  hath  thrown  ber  b^k 

To  primitive  barbaiitj. ^Again^  .  ^ .         , 

Through  her  depopiijated jrale^^  the  scoeam 

Of  bloody  Superstition  ,bolIoif  aaigSj 

And  the  scared  native  to.  the  tea^pest  bowls 

The  yell  of  deprecaticuu    O'er  hex  m«cts». 

Her  crowded,  ports^  broods  Silence ;  and  the  cry 

Of  the  low  curlewj  and  thepeoshre  dasb 

Of  distant  billows,  biieaks  alone  the  void. 

Even  as  the  savage  sMs  upon  the  stone 

That  marks  where  stood  her  capitolsj  and  hears 

The  bittern  booming  in  the  weeds^  he  shrinks 
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From  the  dismaying  solitnde* — H^  bards 

Sing  in  a  langnage  that  hath  perished ; 

And  their  wild  harps^  misptoded  S'^er  tileirgiaVeisi"    -  '>^ 

Sigh  ftnlhe  deMT^  winds  •  ^yifif  Itridfi.  '!•  "  »i  V  '  ' 

^Wg    •  »#«'-i'...  ..••,1." 

■Ileaiiwhile  the  Arts^  ifl  8ecfctfid1iiflEUicy» 

ijKtte  in  some  distant  clime^  and  then,  perchance. 

Some  bold  adventurer,  fiU'd  with  golden  dreams. 

Steering  his  bark  through  tracklete  soUtades,  -  * 

Where,  to  his  wandering  tboagfats,  no  daring  prow  ^ 

Hath  ever  plooghM  before,— espies  the  difis 

Of  fallen  Albion. — To  the  land  unknown 

He  journeys  joyful ;  and  perhaps'descries 

Some  vestige  of  her  ancient  statefiness ; 

Then  be,  with  vain  conjecture)  fills  his  mind 

Of  the  unheard-of  race,  whicfh  had  arrrv'd  '  ' 

At  science  in  that  solitaiiy  tn^^i 

Far  from  the  civil  world ;  and  iagely  sighs. 

And  moralizes  on  the  stale  of  man.  • 

Still  on  its  march,  unnoticed  and  unfelt. 

Moves  on  our  being.    We  do  live  and  bitethe,  ' 

And  we  are  gone.    The  spoiler  heeds  us  not* 

We  have  our  spring-time  and  our  rottenness ; 

And  as  we  fall,  another  race  succeeds    . 

To  perish  likewise.p^Meanwbile  Nature  «miles>-^ 

The  seasons  run  their  rpund-^the  Sun  fulfils  ' 

His  annual  course — and  heaven  and  earth  rsmain 

Still  changing,  yet  uncbanged**-«s(ill  doomed  to  feel 
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Endless  motatioii  in  p«ipf  foal  mt* 

Wheie  wre  conoeal'd  the  dajs  which  have  elapt'd  i 

Hid  ia  the  inigh^  €«Teni  of  tkepaa. 

They  rise  upoo  us  oaly  to  appal,  •«  t^ 

By  indistinct  and  haif-glimps*d  images. 

Misty,  gigantic,  huge,  ohscure,  remote* 


Oh  it  is  feaffkl,  on  the  midnight  couch. 

When  the  rude  rushing  winds  forget  to  rare. 

And  the  pale  moan,  that  through  the  casement  hi|^ 

Surreys  the  sleepless  muser,  stamps  the  hour 

Of  utter  silence,  it  is  fearful  then 

To  steer  the  mind,  in  deadly  solitude. 

Up  the  vague  stream  of  probability  § 

To  wind  the  mighty  secrets  of  ilk  pad. 

And  turn  the  key  of  Time  l--*Oh  who  can  sliifet 

To  comprehend  the  vast,  the  awful  truth, 

0(  a^e  eternity  thai  hath  gmie  fy. 

And  not  recoil  from  the  dismaying  sense 

Of  human  impotence  i    The  life  of  man 

Is  summ'd  in  birth*days  and  in  sepulchres ; 

But  the  Etenial  God  bad  no  b^nnmg ; 

He  hath  no  end*    Time  had  been  with  him 

For  ecerbuting,  ere  the  dssdal  worid 

Rose  from  the  gulph  in  loveliness.p-^Like  him 

It  knew  no  source,  like  him  'twas  uncreate^ 

Whatisitthenf    The  past  Eternity ! 

We  comprehend  afitturt  without  end  $ 

We  feel  it  possible  that  e?m  yw  sun 
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May  roll  for  ever ;  but  we  shrink  smasV 

We  stand  aghast*  when  we  reflect  that  Time 

Knew  no  commencement, — ^Tbai  heap  igs  on  ngt^-  ; '  rt\ 

And  MJlion  upoa  millioBi^  willwwl  eodg  *■    ' 

Al|l  we  shall  never  spsui  the  void  of  days 

■al  were,  and  are  not  hat  in  retrospect. 

nie  Past  is  an  unfathomable  depth. 

Beyond  the  span  of  thoaght ;  'tis  an  elapse 

Which  hath  no  mensuration,  but  hath  been 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Change  of  days 

To  us  is  sensible ;  and  each  revolve 

Of  the  recording  sun  conducts  us  on 

Further  in  life^  and  nearer  to  our  goal* 

Mot  so  with  Time,— mysterious  chronicler. 

He  knoweth  not  mutation ;-— centuries 

Are  to  his  being  as  a  day,  and  days 

Aft  centuries. — ^Time  past,  and  Time  to  come. 

Are  always  equal ;  when  the  world  began 

God  had  existed  from  eternity. 

•  #  •  • 

Now  look  dn  man 
Myriads  of  ages  haice. — Hath  time  elapsed  i 
Ift  he  not  standing  in  the  self-same  place 
Where  once  we  stood  i — The  same  Eternity 
Hath  gone  before  him,  and  is  yet  to  come : 
His  past  is  not  of  longer  span  than  ours. 
Though  myriads  of  ages  intervened ; 
For  who  can  add  to  what  has  neither  sum. 
Nor  bound,  nor  source,  nor  estimate,  nor  end  i 
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Ob,  who  can  compsM'tiie  'Almightj^  mio^?  ' 

Who  can  unlock  the  debreta  of  the  High  i      " 

In  speculations  of  an  altitude 

Sublime  as  this,  our  reason  stands  confesl 

Foolish^  and  insignificant,  and  mean. 

Who  can  apply  the  futile  argument 

Of  finite  beings  to  infinity  I 

He  might  as  weU  compress  the  unirerse 

Into  the  hollow  compass  of  a  gourd, 

Scoop'd  out  by  human  art ;  or  bid  the  whale 

Drink  up  the  sea  it  swims  in. — -Can  the  less 

Contain  the  greater  i  or.  the  dark  obscure 

Infold  the  glories  of  meridian  day  i 

What  does  Philosophy  impart  to  man 

But  undiscoverM  wondors  f-— Let  her  soar 

Even  to  her  proudest  heights— to  where  she  caught 

The  soul  of  Newton  and  of  Socrates, 

She  but  extends  the  scope  of  wild  amaze 

And  admiration.    Ail  her  lessons  end 

In  wider  views  of  God's  unfathom'd  depths. 

Lo !  the  unlettered  hind,  who  never  knew 
To  raise  his  mind  excursive  to  the  heights 
Of  abstract  contemplation,  as  he  sits 
On  the  green  hillock  by  the  bedge^row  side. 
What  time  the  insect  swarms  are  murmuring. 
And  marks,  in  silent  thought,  the  broken  clouds 
That  fringe  with  loveliest  hues  the  evening  sky. 
Feels  in  his  soul  the  hand  of  Nature  rouse 
The  thrill  of  gratitude,  to  him  who  form'd 
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The  goodly  prospect ;  he  beholds  the  God 
Tbion'd  in  tbe  west^  and  his  reposing  ear 
Hears  sounds  angelic  ip  the  fitful  breeze 
That  floats  through  neigbbooring  copse  or  fairy  brake^^ 
jOi  lingers  playful  on  the  haunted  stream. 
1^60  with  the  cotter  to  his  winter  fire^ 
^  Where  o'er  the  moors  the  loud  blast  whistles  shrill. 
And  the  hoarse  ban-dog  bays  the  icy  moon  ; 
Mark  with  what  awe  he  lists  the  wild  uproar. 
Silent,  and  big  with  thought ;  and  hear  him  bless 
The  God  that  rides  on  the  tempestuous  clouds 
For  his  snug  hearth,  and  all  his  little  joys : 
-    Hear  him  compare  his  happier  lot  with  his 
Who  bends  his  way  across  the  wintry  wolds, 
A  poor  night-traveller,  while  the  dismal  snow 
Beats  in  his  face,  and,  dubious  of  his  path. 
He  stops,  and  thinks,  in  every  lengthening  blast. 
He  hears  some  village-mastiff's  distant  howl. 
And  sees,  far  streaming,  some  lone  cottage  light ; 
Then,  undeceiv'd,  upturns  his  streaming  eyes. 
And  clasps  his  shivering  hands ;  or,  overpowered. 
Sinks  on  the  frozen  ground,  weigh'd  down  with  sleep. 
From  which  the  hapless  wretch  shall  never  wake. 
Thus  the  poor  rustic  warms  his  heart  with  praise 
And  glowing  gratitude, — he  turns  to  bless. 
With  honest  warmth,  his  Maker  and  his  God  ! 
And  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  a  poor  hind, 
Kars'd  in  the  lap  of  Ignorance,  and  bred 
In  want  and  labour,  glows  wjth  nobler  :«:eal 
To  laud  his  Maker's  attributes,  while  he 
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Whom  starry  Science  m  her  cradle  rock^d^ 

And  Castaly  enchiuten'd  with  its  dews. 

Closes  his  eyes  upon  fhe  holy  word^ 

Andi  blind  to  all  l^t  arrogatice  and  pride^ 

Dares  to  declare  his  infideiityj 

And  openly  contemn  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

What  18  philosophy,  if  it  impart 

Irreverence  for  the  Defty,  or  teaich 

A  mortal  maii  to  set  his  judgment  up 

Against  his  Maker's  will  ?-^The  Polygar, 

Who  kneels  to  san  or  moon,  compar*d  witb  him 

Who  dins  perverts  Ihe  talents  he  enjoys. 

Is  the  most  bless'd  of  men  l-^Oh !  I  would  walk 

A  weary  journey,  to  the  furthest  verge 

Qf  the  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand. 

Who,  in  the  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  art. 

Preserves  a  lowly  mind  ;  and  to  his  God, 

Peeling  the  sense  of  bis  own  littlehess. 

Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity ! 

What  is  the  pomp  6(  learning  i  the  parade 

Of  letters  and  of  tongues  t    E'en  as  the  mists 

Of  the  grey  mom  beibre  the  rising  sun. 

That  pass  away  and  perish. 

Earthly  things 
Are  but  the  transient  pageants  of  an  hour ; 
And  earthly  pride  is  like  the  pcosing  flower. 
That  springs  to  fall,  and  blossoms  but  to  die. 
'Tis  as  the  tower  erected  on  a  cloiid. 
Baseless  and  silly  as  the  school-boy's  dream. 
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kges  and  epochs  thatdeatMy  otir  pride^ 
Lnd  then  record  its  dawmiali^  what  are  they 
lot  the  poor  creatures  of  auiofafteeniMg^limziI.; 
latbufitaven  iti^agea JJ  ot  d^thllMMa  pieMrfe 

rited  «iaai  ^  i)<ith  ttie  OnfU^^^teDt 
of  to-morrows  or  of  yesterdajw  i 
nbere  is  to  God  nor  fiitiire  tior  a  past; 
rhron'd  in  his  mighty  dL  times  to  him  are  pieseni; 
3e  hath  no  lapse^  no  past,  no- time  to  come ; 
Se'^sees  before  him  one  ctenial  iwWi 
Time  moreth  not  l^-Hmt  being  'tis  that  moves : 
lad  we^  swift  gliding  down  life's  rapid  stream. 
Dream  of  swift  ages  and  revolving  years, 
Drdain'd  to  chronicle  oar  passing  days : 
3o  the  young  sailor-  in  the  gallant  bark, 
Scvdding  before  the  wind>  beholds  the  coast 
l|aceding  from  his  eyes,  and  thinks  the  while, 
BlOKk  with  amaze,  that  he  is  motionless. 
And  that  the  land  is  sailing. 

Such,  alas ! 
Are  the  illnsions  of  this  Proteus  life^ 
All,  all  is  false ;  throigh  every  phasis  still 
"lis  shadowy  and  deceitfiiU    It  assumes  . 
The  semblances  of  things  and  specious  shapes ; 
Bot  the  lost  traveller  ipigbt  as  s«ob  rely 
On  the  evasive  spirit  of  the  iliafsb> 
1¥hose  lantern  beams>  aiid  vanishss^  ahd  flitsy 
O'er  bog,  and  rock,  and  pit,  and  hollowMiFay,  « 
Aj  we  on  its  appearances,  * 

On  earth 
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There  is  nor  certainty  nor  stable  hope. 
As  well  the  weary  mariner/ iriiose  bark 
Is  toss'd  beyond  Ciounerian  Bosphorasj 
Where  Storm  and  Darkness  hold  their  drear 
And  sunbeams  never  penetrate^  might  trust 
To  expectation  of  serener  skies^ 
And  linger  in  the  very  jaws  of  deaths 
because  some  peevish  cloud  were  opening 
Or  the  loud  storm  had  bated  in  its  rage ; 
As  we  look  forward  in  this  vqk  of  tears 
To  permanent  deUghi-^from  some  slight  glimpea 
Of  shadowy  unsubstantial  happiness. 

The  good  man's  hope  is  laid  far^  fkr  beyond 
The  sway  of  tempests^  or  the  furious  sweep 
Of  mortal  desolation.— He  beholds^ 
Unapprehensive^  the  gigantic  stride 
Of  rampant  Ruin^  or  the  unstable  waves 
Of  dark  Vicissitude* — Even  in  deaths 
In  that  dread  hour^  when  with  a  £^ant  pangj 
Tearing  the  tender  fibres  of  the  hear^ 
The  immortal  spirit  struggles  to  be  free,' 
Then,  even  then,  that  hope  forsakes  him  nol^ 
For  it  exists  bfyond  the  narrow  verge 
Of  the  cold  sepulchre. — ^The  petty  joys 
Of  fleeting  life  indignantly  it  spnm'd. 
And  rested  on  the  bosom  of  its  God. 
This  is  man's  only  reasonable  hope ; 
And  'tis  a  hope  which,  cherish'd  in  the  breastj 
Shall  not  be  disappointed«*->£ven  He, 
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The  Holy  One — ^Almighiy-^wbo  elaneed  < 

The  roUing  world  along  iU  airy  way^  ^ 

Even  He  will  deign  to  smile  ijpon  the  good^  ■  »                     ^   i', 

Andjvekxmie  him  10  these  celestial  aeatSj  * 
joy  and  gladness  hold  their  changeless  reigow 


Loa  proud  man^  look  upon  yon  starry  vaalt. 
Survey  the  countless  gems  which  richly  stnd  -  ' 
The  Night's  imperial  chariot  ;-*Telescopes 
"Will  show  thee  myriads  more  innumerons 
Than  the  sea-sand ; — each  of  those  little  lamps 
Is  the  great  source  of  lights  the  central  sun 
IRound  which  some  other  mighty  sisterhood 
Of  planets  travel^  every  planet  stock'd 
With  living  beings  impotent  as  thee, 
KoWj  proud  man  t  now^  where  is  thy  greatness  fled  i    * 
IfHiat  art  thou  in  the  scale  of  universe  ? 
Less,  less  than  nothing  ! — ^Yet  of  thee  the  God 
Who  built  this  wonderous  frame  of  worlds  is  careful, 
As  well  as  of  the  mendicant  who  begs 
The  leavings  of  thy  tabl^    And  shalt  thou 
lift  up  thy  thankless  spirit,  and  contemn 
His  heavenly  providence !     Deluded  foolj 
Even  now  the  thunderbolt  is  wing'd  with  death, 
£ven  now  thou  totterest  on  the  brink  of  hell. 

How  insignificant  is  mortal  man, 
Sound  to  the  hasty  pinions  of  an  hour  t 
How  poor,  how  trivial  in  the  vast  conccfit 
Of  infinite  duration,  boundless  space ! 
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God  of  the  universe !  Almighty  One! 

Thoa  who  dost  walk  upon  the  wbged  wmiifi,      ,  , 

Or  with  the  storm,  thy  nigged  chEiioteer>        .    . 

Swifit  aod  impetuous  flfi  the  norlhernU^sltp 

Ridest  from  pole  to  pole ;  Thou  who  dost  hold 

The  forked  lightnings  in  thine  awful  grasp. 

And  reinest-iii  the  earthquake,  when  tity  wmth 

Goes  down  tosmixls  •ening  man,  I  woM  addvess^ 

To  thee  my  paitii|g  pssan  {for  of  The^ 

Great  beyond  cniprfhcnninB,  who  tfcjfBelf 

Art  Time  aa4  i^aoe,  suhlime  Infintiudew 

Of  Thee  has  been  my  toog ! — With  awe  I  Juee} 

Trembling  before  ttie  footstool  of  dqr  sMe^  . .  i .  . 

My  God,  my  Father  If^l  will  sing  to  thcys 

A  hymn  of  laud,  a  solemn  ^saaticle. 

Ere  on  the  cypress  wveath,  which  overshades 

The  throne  of  Deatli,  I  lung  my  movrafid  J^s 

And  give  its  wild' strings  *o  ibbe  4esert  gale. 

Rise,  son  of  Saiem !  rise,  and  join  the  utrain. 

Sweep  to  accordant  tones  iiby  tunefiil  bfup. 

And,  leaving  vain  lanmnts,  i^ous^  Cby  said 

To  exultation.    Sing  hosaona,  sulg# 

And  hallelujah,  for  the  lord  is  gveat 

And  full  of  mercy !    He  has  Aooght  t»f  man ; 

Yea,  compassM  fonnd  mUti  aounileBs  worldly  has  thoiH^ 

Of  we  poor  wonns,  that  batten  in  the  dews 

Of  morn,  and  perish  ere  Jibe  iioon«<day  son. 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  for  he  ia  mesoifnl.; 

He  gave  the  Nubian  lion  but  to  live. 

To  rage  its  hour,  and  perish ;  laat im.nuin 
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He  lavished  immortality,  and  Heaven. 
The  eagle  falU  from  her  aerial  tower^ 
And  mingles  with  irrevocable  dnal : 
But  man  from  def^tji  springs  ^fulj       ' 
&nng»  V:t«'PB  ai»d  p9  eferoitf. 
JSt  that,  inaeoBate  of  the  &voaring  booD» 
jfihe  great  exclosive  privilege  bestow'd 
On  us  unworthy  trifiesi  men  should  dare 
To  treat  with  slight  regard  the  proffered  Heaven, 
And  urge  the  lenient,  but  All-Just,  to  swear 
In  wrath, ''  They  shall  not  enter  in^y  resi."* 
Might  I  address  the  sypplicative  strain 
To  thy  high  footstoolj  I  would  pray  that  thou 
Would'st  pity  the  deluded  wanderers. 
And  fold  them,  ere  they  perish,  in  thy  flock. 
Yea,  I  would  bid  thee  piiy  them,  through  Him, 
Thy  well-beloved,  who,  upon  the  cross. 
Bled  a  dread  sacrifice  for  human  sin. 
And  paid,  with  bitter  agony,  the  debt 
Of  primitive  transgression. 

Oh!  I  shrink. 
My  very  soul  doth  shrink,  wtien  I  reflect 
That  the  time  hastens,  when,  in  vengeance  clothed. 
Thou  shalt  come  down  to  stamp  the  seal  of  fate 
On  erring  mortal  man.    Thy  chariot  wheels 
Then  shall  rebound  to  earth's  remotest  ciaves. 
And  stormy  Ocean  from  his  bed  shall  start 
At  the  appalling  summons.    Oh !  how  dread. 
On  the  dark  eye  of  miserable  man. 
Chasing  his  sins  in  secxecy  and  gloom. 
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Will  bant  the  effalgence  of  the  opening  Heaven ; 
When  to  the  brazen  trumpet's  deafening  roat^ 
Thou  and  thy  danling  cohorts  shall  descend. 
Proclaiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  word  I 
The  dead  shall  start  astonish'd  from  their  deepf 
The  sepulchres  shall  groan  and  yield  their  pfey* 
The  bellowing  floods  shall  disembogue  their  chargie 
Of  human  victims* — From  the  farthest  nook 
Of  the  wide  world  shall  ttoop  the  risen  souls, 
From  him  whose  bones  are  bleaching  in  the  waste 
Of  polar  solitudes,  o#him  whose  corpse, 
WhelmM  in  the  loud  Atlantic's  vexed  tides. 
Is  washed  on  some  Carribean  prominence. 
To  the  lone  tenant  of  some  secret  cell 
In  the  Pacific's  vast    *     ♦    ♦    realm. 
Where  never  plummet's  sound  was  heard  to  paiC 
The  wilderness  of  water ;  they  shall  come 
To  greet  the  solemn  advent  of  the  Judge* 

TIiou  first  shalt  summon  the  elected  saints 

To  their  apportion'd  Heaven ;  and  thy  Son, 

At  thy  right  hand,  shall  ^mile  with  conscious  joy. 

On  all  his  past  distresses^  when  for  them 

He  bore  humanity's  severest  pangs. 

Then  shalt  thou  seize  the  avenging  scymttar. 

And,  with  a  roar  as  loud  and  horrible 

As  the  stem  earthquake'^  monitory  voice. 

The  wicked  shall  be  driven  to  their  abode, 

Down  the  immitigable  gulph,  to  i^ail 

And  gnash  their  teeth  in  endl^  agony* 


im 


lear  thoa  doft  thy  standard.— ^pirit^  rear 

Hhy  fla^  on  high ! — ^InTincible,  and  throiied 

n  nnparticipated  might.    Btfaold 

Mi's  prottitot  boMfil^  IteM  ' 

liieep  headlong  to  destruction^ -then  the  whfle^    ' 

Jnmov'd  and  heedless^  thon  dost  hear  the  msh 

)f  mighty  generations^  as  they  pass 

To  the  broad  gulph  of  niioj  and  dost  stamp 

rhy  signet  on  them^  and  they  rise  no  more. 

JVho  shall  contend  with  Time«— tmvanquish'd  Time^ 

fhe  conqueror  of  conquerors^  and  lord 

)f  desolation  ? — ^Lo !  the  shadows  fly^ 

The  hours  and  days^  and  years  and  oentnries^ 

rhey  fly^  they  fly^  and  nations  rise  and  falL 

rhe  young  are  old^  the  old  are  in  ttieir  grasres. 

tleardst  thou  that  shont  i  It  rent  the  vaoUed  skies } 

!t  was  the  voice  of  peoplci-*— mighty  crowds, — 

Igain !  'lis  hush'd — ^Time  speaks,  and  all  is  hnsh'd ; 

[n  the  vast  multitude  now  reigns  alone 

Unruffled  solitude.    They  all  are  still; 

f^ll — yea,  the  whole— ^the  inealcnlable  mass, 

3till  as  the  ground  that  clasps  their  cold  remains. 

Rear  thou  aloft  thy  standard.^^-Spirit,  rear 

rhy  flag  on  high !  and  glory  in  thy  strength. 

But  do  thou  know  the  season  yet  shall  come,  .  <   . 

When  from  its  base  thine  adamantine  throne 

)hall  tumble ;  when  thine  arm  shall  cease  to  itrike, 

rhy  voice  forget  its  petrifying  power ; 
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When  saints  shall  shout,  and  Time  shudl  be  nomore. 
Yea,  he  doth  coffNe-rrtlKe  micb^  :^i9pio9l  fmwil» 
Whose  potent  ifMraliaU  gjiitf  tbM/^y  4Qf4)lrWK)wd^ 
Shan  crash  the  conqneipriof  conqnffKHry,  . . 
And  desp^ate  sleni  Desplatftop's  loffd. 
Lo !  wheipe  he  coonetbl  the  JAfmiiA  oomes! 
The  Kingi  ^  Qsn6in»rl  tbe ChMl-^H^  cornel 
To  burst  the  bonds  of  dealb»  aad  i^iwrlur^ 
The  power  of  TuD£.m<-HadK !  tiie  irumpet'a  bl^t 
Rings  o'er  the  faaa^Ds  l-rrTh«jr  aw,  /*e  myrifuis  rise^- 
Even  firom  thek  ipavmi  ihfqr  spring,  aad  faw9t 
Of  torpor^— He  has  ranaasi^Vl  ihflia^    f    •    • 

Forgotten  genemtioBS  live  again^ 
Assume  the  hodUy  shafMS  ikef<mm'd  of  old. 
Beyond  the  ioo4  ^'-^^he  irig^ledas  0£  Jiiieir  Iwes 
Embrace  >and  «6Cp,  liiey  weep  ithe  tosfs  of  joy» 
The  sainted  muHkm  wakes,  lan^  io  ^  lap 
Clasps  »Iier  dear  faabe^  t^e  papetncv  of  ber  gprave,.    . 
And  heritor  with  dier  of  HearoDr^-a  Banrer 
Wash'd  by  the  blpad  of  ifesus  ivom  the  alafiii 
Of  naUve  fp^it,  even  in  its  early  bud. 
And  bark  !  ibaae  atraiaflf  hoar  aoksanly  aenane 
They  fallj  as  from  the  skies — at  distance  fall—     • 
Again  more  loiid-r-I%ie  bailebi|ahs  swctt ; 
The  newly-odsan  icaloh  the  jtff&i  aoand ; 
They  glow,  they  bom :  aad  skmt  wilk  i»oeiiQeoni 
Bursts  forth  sablime  frooi  e^ry  mo^lh  the  wmg 
Of  praiae  toiOod  on  high,  and  la  itiha XAin}> 

Who  bled  for  mortals.  .    . 

a        •        •        • '      « 
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Yet  there  is  peace  for  man.— Yea^  there  is  peace 
Even  in  this  noisy^  this  unaetikd  scene ; 
When  from  the  crowds  and  from  the  cky  far. 
Haply  he  may  be  set  (in  bis  latt  walk 
tertaken  wiA  deep  ftonght)  beneath  the  bonghs 
honeysuckle^  when  the  snn  is  gone. 
And  with  fixt  eye,  and  wistful,  he  surveys 
The  solemn  shadows  of  the  Heavens  sail. 
And  thinks  the  season  yet  shall  come,  when  Time 
Will  waft  him  to  repose,  to  deep  repose. 
Far  from  the  unqnietness  of  life — from  noise 
And  tnmult  far — beyond  the  flying  clouds. 
Beyond  the  stars,  and  all  this  passing  scene. 
Where  change  shall  cease,  and  Time  shall  be  no  more. 
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THE  CHRISTIAD, 


A  DIVINE  POEM. 


was  the  work  which  Henry  had  moafe  at  heart  His  ripar  jadg- 
inent  would  pcobabiy  ba?e  perceived  that  the  subject  was  ill  chooen. 
What  is  said  so  wdl  in  the  Centura  LUertvia  of  all  scciptnnd  8ub> 
jects  for  narrative  poetry,  applies  peadiaily  to  this.  **  Any  thiqg 
taken  fiom  it  leaves  the  story  impcdect ;  ai^  thiqg  added  to  it  die* 
gnstSy  and  almoBt  shocks  us  as  impious.  AsOmar  saidoftheAies- 
andrkn  Libniy»  we  mqr  say  of  such  writings  i  if  tliey  contain  only 
what  is  in  the  ioiptiiaes  they  aiwsiipeflpimw>  if  whatsis  not  in  tfasBa 
llMy  arefiJsc^'i^4l  Ai^  b^  iMedy  tee  the  asfa^H^ 
makes  truth  itself  ^pear  fiibolous. 

There  is  great  power  in  the  eiecudon  of  this  fiagment.— In  edftii^ 
these  Remains^  I  have,  with  that  decorum  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
all  editors  wodd  observe,  abstained  from  informing  the  reader  what 
he  is  to  admire  and  what  he  is  not ;  but  I  cannot  refiatn  from  say- 
Q^  that  the  two  last  stansas  greatly  aflfeoted  me,  when  I  discovered 
them  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  diftrent  book»  and  apparently  lo^g 
after  the  first  canto;  and  greatly  shall  I  be  mistaken  if  tb^  do  not 
•ftct  the  reader  also. 
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THE  CHRISTIAD. 


A  DIVINE  POEM. 


mmJ^mJ^ft^U^^^gmlMA 


«00K  1 


I  siNO  the  Gaost  !^Ye trhiUyro1f4atig<(l  th^, 
Who  know  the  chorde  <lf  haMiotiy  tCf  sv9tep. 

Ye  who  o'er  holy  Dtttkf  8  Vturyittg  wir^ 
Were  wont  of  old  ydtitr  b^V^ftg  UtrkUih  to  k^^ 
Ob^  now  descend !  and  with  ybnr  harpings  de^, 

Pouring  sublime  the  ftill  dymphMloas  stream 
Of  music>  such  as  sooths  the  saintfs  la^t  sle<i{x^ 

Awake  my  slumbering  sfnrit  fnth  its  dreadij 
And  leach  me  how  to  exalt  the  high  tny^t^icyus  theme. 
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4 

Moam  1  Sale&ij  mourn !  Tow  lies  thine  hon^Ued  stmte^ 
Thy  glittering  fanes  are  levell'd  with  th^  ground ! 

Fallen  is  thy  pride !— Thine  halls  are  desolate ! 
Where  erst  was  heard  the  timbrers  sprightly  sound. 
And  frolic  pleasures  tripp'd  the  nightly  round. 

There  breeds  the  wild  fox  lonely j — and  aghast 
Stands  the  mute  pilgrim  at  the  void  profound, 

ITnbroke  by  noise,  save  when  the  hunying  blast 
Sighs,  like  a  spirit,  deep  along  the  cheerless  waste. 


lU. 


It  is  for- this,  proud  Soljrma!  thy  towers 
lie  crumbling  in  the  dust ;  for  ihis  forlorn 

Thy  genius  waijis  akwg  ti^  desert  bowers. 
While  stem*  Destvuctjon  laughs,  as  if  in  sconi,  ' 
That  thou  didst  dare  jgosiil^  .God's  eldctot  bom ;.  • 

And,  with  most  bitter  pejrsecmipg  ire. 
Pursued  his:  footsteps  till  the  last  dajr-dawn 

Rose  on  his  fojcUu^es^-^nd  thou  saw'st  t)|e  fire 
That  came  to  light  the  wodd^  in  one  great  flash  expii^. 
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IV. 


HXkl  fior  ftjpeiicil  dipt  in  liviiig  fights ' 

To  paint  the  agonies  thai  Jesus  hore ! 
Ob !  for  the  long-lost  harjp  of  Jesse's  mighl^ 

To  hymn  the  Saviour's  praise  Arom  shore  to  shore ; 

While  seraph  hosts  the  lofty  paean  pour. 
And  Heaven  enraptur'd  lists  the  loud  acclaim ! 

May  a  frail  mortal  dare  the  theme  explore  ? 
May  he  to  human  ears  his  weak  song  frame  ? 
Oh  !  may  he  dare  to  sing  Messiah's  glorious  name  i 


y. 


Spirits  of  pity  I  mild  Crusaders,  come  !    . 

Buoyant  on  clouds  around  your  minstrel  float. 
And  give  him  eloquence  who  else  were  dumb. 

And  raise  to  feeling  and  to  fire  his  note ! 

And  thou,  Urania !  who  dost  still  devote 
Thy  nights  and  days  to  Ood's  eternal  shrine. 

Whose  mild  eyes  'lumin'd  what  Isaiah  wrote. 
Throw  o'er  thy  Bard  that  solemn  stole  of  thine. 
And  clothe  him  for  the  fight  with  energy  divine* 

VOL.  II.  M 
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When  from  the  temple's  loffy  smninit  ptamtf 
Satan  o'ejrcome^  fell  down ;  and  'throned  theie. 

The  Son  of  Ood  confest,  in  splendour  shone ; 
Swift  as  the  glancing  sanbeam  cuts  the  air> 
Mad  wilh  defeat,  and  vyefling  his  despair. 

Fled  the  stem  king  <yf  HeA-^and  with  the  glare 
Of  gliding  meteon^  ominous  and  red^ 
Shot  athwart  the  clouds  that  gathered  round  liis  head* 


VII. 


Right  o'er  the  Eozine,  and  that  gulph  which  late 

The  rude  Massagetas  ador^d^  he  bent 
His  northering  course^  while  rounds  in  dusky  state^ 

The  assembling  fiends  their  summoa'd  tn>opB  augment; 

Cloth'd  in  dark  mists,  upon  thieir  way  diey  went. 
While,  as  they  pasl^^d  to  regions  more  se?ere. 

The  Lapland  sorcerer  swelfd,  with  load  lament, 
The  solitary  gale,  and,  fiH'd  with  fear. 
The  howUng  dogft  bespoke  unholy  spirits  near.  - 
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VIII. 

¥(kix^  ibe  Korih  Pole,  in  moody  solitade^ 
Spreads  her  huge  tracks  and  frozen  wastes  around. 

There  ice-rocks  pil'd  aloft,  in  order  rude. 
Form  a  gigantic  hall,  where  never  sound 
Startled  dull  Silence'  ear,  save  when  profound 

The  smoak-frost  mutter'd  :  there  drear  Cold  for  aye 
'Thrones  him, — and,  fixM  on  his  primseval  mound. 

Ruin,  the  giant,  sits ;  while  stem  Dismay 
Stalks  Uke  some  woe-struck  man  along  the  desert  way. 


IX. 


In  that  drear  spot,  grim  Desolation's  lair. 

No  sweet  remain  of  life  encheers  the  sight ; 
The  dancing  heart's  blood  in  an  instant  there 

Would  freeze  to  marble. — Mingling  day  and  night 
.  (Sweet  interchange,  which  makes  our  labours  light,) 
Are  there  unknown ;  while  in  the  summer  skies 

The  sun  rolls  ceaseless  round  his  heavenly  height. 
Nor  ever  sets  till  from  the  scene  he  flies. 
And  leaves  the  long  bleak  night  of  half  the  year  to  rise. 
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Twas  there,  yet  shuddering  from  the  bnfiriBg  hk9, 
Satan  had  fix'd  their  next  consistory. 

When  parting  last  he  fondly  hop'd  to  shake 
Messiah's  constancy, — and  thus  to  free 
The  powers  of  darkness  from  the  dread  decree 

Of  bondage  brought  by  him,  and  circnmyent 
The  unerring  ways  of  Him  whose  ^e  can  see 

The  womb  of  Time,  and,  in  its  embryo  pent. 
Discern  the  colours  clear  of  every  dark  event. 


XL 


Here  the  stem  monarch  stayed  his  rapid  flight. 
And  his  thick  hosts,  as  with  a  jetty  pall. 

Hovering,  obscured  the  north  star's  peaceful  light. 
Waiting  on  wing  their  haughty  chieftain's  call. 
Qe,  meanwhile,  downward,  with  a  sullen  fall, 

« 

Dropt  on  the  echoing  ice.    Instant  the  sound 

Of  their  broad  vans  was  hush'd,and  o'er  the  hall. 
Vast  and  obspure,  the  gloomy  cohorts  bound. 
Till,  wedg'd  in  ranks,  the  seat  of  Satan  they  surroimd. 
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xn. 

*  "SBgfai  oil  a  flolinm  of  the  solid  waVe^ 

Prankt  with  rude  shapes  by  the  fantastic  frost. 
He  stood  in  silence ;— now  keen  thoughts  engrave 
Dark  figures  on  his  front ;  and^  tempest-tost^ 
He  fears  to  say  that  every  hope  is  lost. 
Meanwhile  the  multitade  as  death  are  mute : 

So  ere  the  tempest  on  Malacca's  coast^ 
Sweet  Quiet,  gently  touching  her  soft  lute^ 
Sings  to  the  whispering  waves  the  prelude  to  dispute. 


xni. 

At  length  collected,  o'er  the  dark  Divan 

The  arch-fiend  glanced,  as  by  the  Boreal  blaze 

Their  downcast  brows  ^ere  seen,  and  thus  began 
His  fierce  harangue. — '^  Spirits !  our  better  days 
Are  now  elaps'd  ;  Moloch  and  Belial's  praise 

Shall  sound  no  more  in  groves  by  myriads  trod. 

Lo !  the  light  breaks !— The  astonished  nations  gaze ! 

For  us  is  lifted  high  the  avenging  rod  1 
For>  spirits^  this  is  He^-— this  is  the  Son  of  God ! 


fc-^i^»i~i     ■        iiy  -rg-B^B^s»^iaa 
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XIV. 

What  then ! — shfil}  Satan's  spirit  crouch  to  fear? 

Shall  he  who  shook  the  pillars  of  God's  reign 
Drop  from  his  uQDerv'd  arm  the  hostile  spear  i 

Madness !  The  very  thought  would  make  me  fain 

To  tear  the  spanglets  from  yon  gaudy  plain. 
And  hurl  them  at  their  Maker  l-^^Fix'd  as  fate 

I  am  his  Foe  !-»Yea^  though  his  pride  should  deign 
To  sooth  mine  ire  with  half  his  regal  state^ 
Still  v^ould  1  bum  with  fixt,  unalterable  bate* 


XV. 


Now  hear  the  issue  of  my  curst  emprize. 
When  from  our  last  sad  synod  I  took  flight, 

Buo/d  with  fieJse  hopes,  in  some  deep-laid  disguise^ 
To  tempt  this  vaunted  Holy  One  to  write 
His  own  self-condemnation ;— in  the  plight 

Of  aged  man  in  the  ^one  wilderness,  . 
Gathering  a  few  stray  sticks,  I  met  bis  sights 

And,  leaning  on  my  staff,  seem'd  much  to  guess 
What  cause  could  mortal  luring  to  that  forlorn 
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Bmii  thus  itt  hmnely  guise  I  featly  fram'd 

My  lowly  speech — "  Good  Sir,  what  leads  this  way 

'^  Your  wandering  steps  ?  must  hapless  chance  he  blam  d 
'^  That  you  so  far  from  haunt  of  mortals  stray  i 
''  Here  have  (  dwelt  for  many  a  lingering  day, 

'^  Nor  trace  of  man  have  seen  ;  but  how  !  metbought 
Thou  wert  the  youth  on  whom  God*s  holy  ray 

''  I  saw  descend  in  Jordan,  when  John  taught 
''  That  he  to  fallen  man  the  saving  promise  brought.'' 


XVII. 

''  I  am  that  man,**  said  Jesus,  ''  I  am  He ! 

But  truce  to  questions^— Can'st  thou  point  my  feet 
To  some  low  hut,  if  haply  such  there  be 
In  this  wild  labyrinth,  where  I  may  meet 
With  homely  greeting,  and  may  sit  and  eat ; 
For  forty  days  I  have  tarried  fasting  here. 

Hid  in  the  dark  glens  of  this  lone  retreat^ 
And  now  I  hunger  ;  and  my  fainting  ear 
^'  Longs  much  to  greet  the  sound  of  fountains  gushing  near.*' 
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Then  thus  I  answered  wily : — ^  If,  indeed^ 
**  Son  of  our  God  thou  be'st^  what  need  fo  seek 

^^  For  food  from  men  ? — Lo !  on  these  flint  stones  feed^ 
^*  Bid  them  be  bread  !  Open  thy  lips  and  speak, 
^  And  living  rills  from  yon  parch'd  rock  will  break.* 

Instant  as  I  had  spoke,  his  piercing  ey6 
Fix'd  on  my  face ;— the  blood  forsook  my  cheek, 

I  could  not  bear  his  gaze ;  my  mask  slipped  by ; 
I  would  have  sbunnM  his  look,  but  had  not  power  to  fly. 


Then  he  rebuked  me  with  the  holy  word-^ 
Accursed  sounds  !  but  now  my  native  pride 

RetumM,  and  by  no  foolish  qualm  deterred, 
I  bore  him  from  the  mountain's  woody  side. 
Up  to  the  summit,  where  extending  wide 

Kingdoms  and  cities,  palaces  and  fanes^ 
Bright  sparkliog  in  the  sunbeams,  were  descried. 

And  in  gay  dance,  amid  luxuriant  plains, 
Tripp'd  to  the  jocund  reed  the  emasculated  swains. 
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^Bdiold/ 1  cried,  ^  these  gUmei!  fceaetdmnel 
^^  Thoa  whose  sad  prime  in  pming  want  decays^ 
'  ^  And  these>  O  rapture  !  these  shall  all  be  thine, 
"  If  thou  wilt  give  to  me,  not  God,  the  praise. 
'^  Hath  he  not  giren  to  indigence  thy  days  ? 
''  Is  not  thy  portion  peril  here  and  pain  ? 

''  Oh !  leave  his  temples,  shun  his  wounding  ways ! 
''  Seize  the  tiara!  these  mean  weeds  disdain, 
^'  Kneel,  kneel,  thou  man  of  woe,  and  peace  and  splendout 
gain/' 


XXI. 

*'  Is  it  not  written,"  sternly  he  replied, 

'^  Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  Grod  i^  Frowning  he  spake. 
And  instant  sounds,  as  of  the  ocean  tide. 

Rose,  and  the  whirlwind  from  its  prison  brake. 

And  caught  me  up  aloft,  till  in  one  flake. 
The  sidelong  volley  met  my  swift  career. 

And  smote  me  earthward. — Jove  himself  might  quake 
At  such  a  fall;  my  sinews  crack'd,  and  near. 
Obscure,  and  diza^  sounds  seem'd  ringing  in  mine  ear. 
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Senaelesg  and  staiin'cl  I  lay;  tilli  casting  round 

My  half  unconscioos  gaze,  I  saw  the  foe 
Borne  on  a  car  of  roses  to  the  ground. 

By  Tolant  angels ;  and  as  sailing  slow 

He  sunk^  the  hoaiy  battlement  belowj 
While  on  the  tall  spire  slept  the  slant  sun-beanij 

Sweet  on  the  enamoured  zephyr  was  the  flow 
Of  heavenly  instruments.    Such  strains  oft  seem. 
On  Wr-light  hill,  to  sooth  the  Syrian  shepherd's  dream. 


xxm. 

I  saw  blaspheming.    Hate  renewM  my  strength ; 

{  smote  the  ether  with  my  iron  wing. 
And  left  the  accursed  scene.— Arrived  at  length 

In  these  drear  halls,  to  ye,  my  peers!  I  bring 

The  tidings  of  defeat.     Hell's  haughty  king 
Thrice  vanquished,  baffled,  smitten,  and  dismay'd ! 

O  shame !  Is  this  the  hero  who  could  fling 
Defiance  at  his  Maker,  while  arra/d. 
High  o'er  the  walls  of  light  rebellion's  banners  play M  ! 
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Yet  shall  not  Hejoinn's  bland  minions  triomph  long} 
Hell  yet  shall  have  revenge. — O  glorious  sights 

Prophetic  visions  on  my  fancy  throng, 
I  see  wild  AgODy's  lean  finger  write 
Sad  figures  on  his  forehead  !— Keenly  bright 

Revenge's  flambeau  bums!  Now  in  his  eyes 
Stand  the  hot  tears,— -immantled  in  the  night, 

Lo!  he  retires  to  mourn  ! — I  hear  his  cries,— 
He  faints-i-he  falls — and  lo !— 'tis  true,ye  powers,be  dleSe' 


XXY. 

Thus  spake  the  chieftain, — and  as  if  he  view'd 
The  scene  he  pictur'd,  with  his  foot  advanced. 

And  chest  inflated,  motionless  he  stood. 
While  under  his  uplifted  shield  he  glanced. 
With  straining  eye-ball  fix'd,  like  one  entranced, 

* 

On  viewless  air ; — thither  the  dark  platoon 

Gaz'd  wondering,nothing  seen,  save  when  thej e  danced 
The  northern  flash,  or  fiend  late  fled  from  noon. 
Darkened  the  disk  of  the  descending  moon. 


1S8 


XXVI. 

Silence  crept  stilly  through  the  ranks* — ^The  breeze 
Spake  most  distmctly.    As  the  sailor  standsj 

When  all  the  midnight  gasping  from  the  seas 
Break  boding  sobs,  and  to  his  sight  expands 
High  on  the  shronds  the  spirit  that  commands . 

The  ocean-farer's  life ;  so  stiff— so  sear 

Stood  each  dark  power ;— ^hile  through  thw  name' 
rous  bands 

Beat  not  one  heart,  and  mingling  hope  and  fear 
Now  told  them  all  was  lost,  now  bade  revenge  appear. 


xxvn. 

One  there  was  there,  whose  loud  defying  tongue 
Nor  hope  nor  fear  had  silenced,  but  the  swell 
Of  over-boiling  malice.    Utterance  long 
His  passioiTmock'd,  and  long  he.  strove  to  tell 
.  His  labouring  ire;, still  syllable  none  fell 
From  his  pale  quivering  lip,  but  died  away 

Por  very  fury ;  from  each  bollow  cdl 
Half  sprang  his  eyes,  that  cast  a  flamy  ray. 
And  •  •  •  ♦  • 
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XXVIII. 

'^  This  comcB^  at  length  bunt  fipom  the  ftuioui  ciiid^ 
*^  This  comes  of  distitnt  counsels !  Here  behold 

*'  The  fruits  of  wily  cunning !  the  relief 
^'  Which  coward  policy  would  fain  unfold^ 
''  To  sooth  the  powers  that  warr'd  with  Heaven  of  old ! 

''  O  wise  !  O  potent !  O  sagacious  snare ! 

''  And  loi  our  prince— the  mighty  and  the  bold, 

'^  There  stands  he,  spell-struck,  gaping  at  the  air, 
^^  While  Heaven  subverts  his  reign,  and  plants  her  stand- 
ard there." 


XXIX. 

Here,  as  recovered,  Satan  fix'd  his  eye 

Full  on  the  speaker ;  dark  it  was  and  stern ; 
He  wrapt  his  black  vest  round  him  gloomily. 

And  stood  like  one  whom  weightiest  thoughts  concern. 

Him  Moloch  mark'd,  and  strove  again  to  turn 
His  soul  to  rage.    Behold,  behold,  he  cried. 

The  lord  of  Hell,  who  bade  these  legions  sptim 
Almighty  rule — behold  he  lays  aside 

The  spear  of  just  revenge,  and  shrinks,  by  man  defied. 

10 


ido 


.  XXX. 

Thns  ended'  Moloch^  and  his  [bnttin^  tongue 
Hong  quiverings  as  if  [mad]  to  quench  its  heat 

In  slaughter.    So>  his  native  wilds  amcHig, 
The  famish'd  tiger  pants^  when  near  his  seat^ 
PressM  on  the  sands^  he  marks  the  traveller's  feet 

Instant  low  murmurs  rose^  and  many  a  sword 

H&d  from  its  scabbard  sprung ;  but  toward  the  seat 

Of  the  arch-fiend  all  tum'd  with  one  accord^ 
As  loud  he  thus  harangned  the  sanguinary  horde. 


Ye  powers  of  Hell^  I  am  no  coward.  I  proved  this  of 
old ;  who  led  your  forces  against  the  armies  of  Jehovah  i 
Who  coped  with  Ithuriel  and  the  thnnders  of  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Whoj  when  stunned  and  confused  ye  lay  on  the 
burning  lake^  who  first  awoke^  and  collected  your  scatter- 
ed powers  ?  Lastly^  who  led  you  across  the  unfathomable 
abyss  tq  this  delightful,  worlds  and  established  that  reign 
here  which  now  totters  to  its  base  i  How,  therefore,  dares 
yon  treacherous  fiend  t^  oast  a  stain  on  Satan's  bravery  i 
he  who  preys  only  on  the  defenceless— who  socks  the 
Uood  of  in£EmtS|  and  delights  only  in  actft  of  ignoble  cru- 
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elty  and  uneqnal  conteDtion.  Away  with  the  boaster  who 
never  joins  in  action,  but,  like  a  cormorant,  hovers  over 
the  field,  to  feed  upon  the  wounded,  and  overwhelm  the 
dying.  True  bravery  is  as  remote  from  rashness  as  from 
hesitation;  let  119  oooasel  cooHj^  but  let  wexeimlt  our 
counselled  purposes  d«lermia«teif.  in  pbwer  we  have 
lesrnt,  by  that  experiment  which  lost  us  Heaven,  that  we 
are  inferior  to. the  Thunder- bearer:  In  subtlety-^io  sub- 
tlety alone  we  are  his  equals.     Open  war  is  impossible* 


Thus  we  shall  pierce  our  C<Miqueror,  throngh  the  race 
Which  as  himself  he  loves ;  thus  if  we  fall. 

We  fall  not  with  the  anguish,  the  disgrace 
Of  falling  unrevenged.    The  stirring  call 
Of  vengeance  rings  within  me  !  Warriors  all. 

The  word  is  vengeance,  and  the  spur  despair. 

Away  with  coward  wiles ! — Death's  coal-black  pall 

Be  now  our  standard  ! — Be  our  torch  the  glare 
Of  cities  fir'd  !  our  fifes^  the  shrieks  that  fill  the  air ! 
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Him  answering  rose  Mecashpim,  who  of  oU, 
Far  in  the  silence  of  Chaldea's  groTes, 

Was  worshipped,  Grod  of  Fire,  with  charms  nntold 
And  mysteiy.    His  wandering  spirit  roves. 
Mow  ndnly  searching  for  the  flaose  it  Joves, 

And  sits  and  mourns  like  some  white-robed  sire. 
Where  stood  his  temple,  and  where  fragrant  cloves 

And  cinnamon  upheap'd  the  sacred  pjre. 

And  nightly  magi  watched  the  everlasting  fire. 


He  waVd  his  robe  of  flame,  he  cross'd  his  breast. 
And  sighing — his  papyrus  scarf  survey'd. 

Woven  with  dark  characters;  then  thus  addressed 
The  troubled  counsel. 
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I. 

Thus  far  have  I  pmnied  my  soleoiii  theme' 
With  self-rewardiog  toil,  thus  far  have  sung 

Of  godlike  deeds^  far  loftier  thaa  beseem 
The  lyre  which  I  in  early  days  have  strung ; 
And  now  my  spirits  faint^  and  I  have  hung 

The  shelly  that  solaced  me  in  saddest  hour. 

On  the  dark  cypress  I  and  the  strings  which  rung 
With  Jesus'  praise,  their  harpings  now  are  o'er. 
Or,  when  the  breeze  comes  by,  moan,  and  are  heard  no  more. 

And  must  the  harp  of  Judah  sleep  again  i 

Shall  I  no  more  re-animate  the  lay  i 
Oh !  thou  who  visitest  the  sons  of  men, 

Thou  who  dost  listen  when  the  humble  pray, 

Ooe  little  space  prolong  my  mournfiil  day ! 
One  little  lapse  suspend  thy  last  decree ! 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way. 
And  this  slight  boon  would  consecrate  to  thee. 

Ere  I  with  Death  shake  hands,  and  smile  that  I  am  free. 

«  •  ♦  • 
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PROSE  COMPOSITIONS 


REMARKS  ON  THE  ENGllStt  POETS. 


A 


iklTATIONS. 


The  sublimity  ^nd  uoafFected  beauty  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings are  in  no  instat^ee  more  eonspieuousj  tfaan  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  of  the  xviiith  Psalm  : 

'^  He  bowed  the  heavena  also  and  oame  down :  and 
darkness  was  under  fais  fec^ 

^  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly :  yea^  he  did 
fly  upon  the  wiugs  of  tbe^wind.'' 

■  ' 

None  of  our  better  versions  have  been  able  to  preserve 
the  original  graces  of  these  verses.  That  wretched  ont 
of  Thomas  Sternhold^  however^  (which,  to  the  disgrace 
and  manifest  detriment  of  religious  worship^  is  generaUy 
used)  has^  in  this  solitary  instance,,  and  then  perhaps  by 
accident,  given  us  the  true  spirit  of  the  Fsahnist,  and  has 
(surpassed  not  only  llenrick,  bat  eteo  the  classic  Buch- 
anan.*   This  version  i»  a^  follows :— 


^i^mm 


*  That  the  reader  may  jtdge  §»  haoBBelf,  Badiaimi/8  translation  is 
subjoined. 

Utque  fluum  dondniiin  feme  demittat  id  biton 
Leniter  incliaat  juMum  fast%ia  coeluai  \ 
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^'  The  Lord  descended  from  above^ 
^  And  bowed  the  heavens  high> 

'^  And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 
"^  The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

^^  On  cherabs  and  on  chembims 

^*  Full  royally  he  rode, 
'^  And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 

''  Came  flying  all  abroad.* 

Dryden  honoured  these  verses  with  very  high  com- 
mendiition,  and,  in  the  following  lines  of  his  Annus  Mira^ 
bills,  has  apparently  imitated  them,  in  preference  to  the 
original : 


I  •     9  * 


'^  The  duke  less  numerous,  but  In  courage  mote, 
"  On  wings  of  all  the  winds  to  combat  flies*** 

•  •  • 

Afad  in  his  Ceyx  and  Alcyone,  from  Ovid,  be  has-^ 
^  And  nbw  6ubliine  she  rides  upon  the  wind,'' 


••4 


Soocoduat  attlKbus  fbicK  ^■■^■■"^*  mJ— >  • 
me  Tshens  cwm  voliKri»  oia  ^wineiis  afef 
Lom  tenens  levibus  ventamm  adremjpit  alis 
8e~  Si^mTuTvo  nd>i]Iarum  rnvoSirit  amictUy 
Pi9teod|tqQ^  CBvjs  pic^^s.  m  mdnbos  imdis* 

This  10 BOOKwbatiQo lanhspd  prasaiG^  sod  them  is  aa  ttppiiSHint 
Atophoay  in  the  tenoiiuitions  of  the  6tb  and  6Ch  lines. 
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which  is  probably  imitaled^  as  well  as  most  of  the  follow- 
ing^ not  from  Stemhold^  but  the  original.    Thus  Pope^ 

*  ^    #  •         *  • 

'^  Not  God  alone  in  the  still  cdm  we  find, 

'^  He  mounts  the  storm  and  rides  upon  the  wind.** 

And  Addison-^ 

''  Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm/^ 

The  unfortunate  Chatterton  has — 


'^  And  tides  upon  the  pibiofis  of  the  if  md.'^ 


And  Gray — 


€t 


With  arms  sublime  that  float  upon  the  air« 


Few  poets  of  eminence  have  less  incurred  the  charge' 
of  plagiarism  than  Milton ;  yet  many  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  similarity  of  idea  and  language  with  the  scrip- 
ture>  which  are  certainly  more  than  cdfncidences,  Imd 
some  of  these  1  shall,  in  a  future  number,  present  to  your 
readers.  Thus  the  present  passage  in  the  Psalmist  was  in 
all  probability  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote— 

n         *^  And  with,  mighty  wings  outspreadi 
^'  Dore-like  sat'si  brooding  on  the  vast  abysft/' 
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The  third. rene  of  the  dvlli  Paum — 

^'  He  maketh  the  clouds  his  cbarioty  and  irolkeih  iipcn 
the  wings  o(  the  wind^**-— 

is  evidently  taken  from  the  befoi:e*mentioned  verses  ia 
the  xviiith  Psalm,  on  which  it  i^  perhaps  an  improvement* 
It  has  also  been  imitated  by  two  of  our  first  poetsy 
Shakspcare  and  Thomson.  The  former  in  Botneo  and 
Juliet-— 

^  Bestrides  the  lazy-paced  clouds, 

*'  And  isils  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.*' 

The  latter  in  Winter^  L  199— 


f* 


Till  Natufe^s  King,  who  oft  ^ 
'*  Amid  tempestuous  darkness  dwells  alone, 
^  And  on  the  wings  of  the  careering  windft 
«'  Walks  di«adfuliy  serene/ 

•  w 
w 

As  these  imitaiioiis  have  not  before,  I  believe,  been 
aoticed,  they  cannot  foil  to  mtenest  the  fevers  of  polite 
ktten;  and  tfiey  are  such  as  at  least  wiii  amuse  your 
readers  in  general.  If  the  sacined  writings  were  atten* 
tively  perused,  we  should  find  innumerable  passages  from 
which  our  best  diodem  poets  have  drawn  theur  meet  ad- 
mired idens;  and  the  enmneiatibiis  of  these  instances 
woiild  jpert^^  attiict  the  attention  of  many  persons  to 


SOI 


those  volames,  which  they  now  perhaps  think  to  contain 
every  thing  tedious  and  disgusting,  bat  which,  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  find  replete  with  interest,  beauty, 
and  true  sublimity. 


.  / 


r  ♦ 
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CTERNHOLD  AND  HOPKINS. 


MB  BtlltOB^ 

In  your  Mirror  for  Jdly^  a  Mr  William  Toone  has  of- 
fered a  few  observations  on  a  paper  of  mine^  in  a  prece- 
ding namber,  containing  remarks  on  the  versions  and  imi- 
tations of  the  gth  and  10th  verses  of  the  zviiith  Fsalm^ 
to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  words  by  way 
of  reply ;  as  they  not  only  put  an  erroneous  construction 
on  certain  passages  df  that  paper,  but  ar^  otherwise  open 
to  material  objection. 

The  object  of  Mr  Toone,  in  some  ^arts  of  bis  obser- 
Tations,  appears  to  hate  been  to  rcifute  something  which 
he  fancied  I  had  advanced,  tending  to  establish  the  gene- 
jal  merit  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  translation  of  the 
Ftalms ;  but  he  might  have  saved  himself  this  unneces- 
sary trouble,  as  I  have  dedidedly  condemned  it  as  mere 
doggrel,  still  preserved  in  our  churches,  to  the  detri^ 
tnent  of  religion :  and  the  version  of  the  passage  in 
Question  is  adduced  as  a  brilliant,  though  probably  acci- 
dental, exception  to  the  general  character  of  the  work. 
What  necessity,  therefore,  your  correspondent  could  se^ 
for  ''  hoping  thai  I  should  think  with  him,  that  the  sooner  tie 
old  version  of  the  Psalim  was  consigned  to  oblivion,  the  bett& 
it  would  be  for  rational  devotion,^  I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
imagines 
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i  This  concloding  tenteilce  of  Mt  Totoe^s  paper^  which 
I  consider  as  in trodoced.  merely  by  way  of  rounding  the 
period,  and  making  a  graceful  exity  needs  no  further 
animadversion.  I  shall  therefore  pfoceed  to  examine  Ae 
objections  of  the  *^  worthy  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England"  to  these  verses  cited  by  your  correspondent^ 
by  which  he  hopes  to  proVe,  Ihat  I>ryden>  Knox,  and  the 
numerous  other  eminent  men  who  have  expressed  their 
admiration  thereof,  to  be  little  better  than  idiots.*— The 
first  is  this : 

V  ^'  Cherubim  is  the  plural  for  Cherub ;  but  our  ver* 
iioner,  by  adding  an  s  to  it,  has  rei^ered  them  both 
plurals."  By  adding  an  8  to  what?  If  the  pronoun  U 
vefer  to  cherubim,  as  according  to  the  construction  of 
the  sentence  it  really  does,  the  whole  objection  is  noo- 
iense.'^But  the  worthy  gentlemlEm,  no  doubt,  iti^oii/  to 
aay,  that  Stemhold  had  rendered  them  both  plurals  by 
die  addition  of  an  s  to  cherub*  Even  in  this  sense^ 
llDwever,  I  conceive  the  charge  to  be  easily  obviated; 
for,  though  cherubim  is  doubtless  usually  considered  as 
the  plural  of  cherub,  yet  the  two  words  are  frequently 
•o  used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  prove,  that  they 
were  often  applied  to  separate  ranks  of  beings.  One  of 
lliese,  which  I  shall  cite,  will  dispel  all  doubt  on  the 
iVject. 


t ; 


^*  And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubirm  of  olive 
tree,  each  ten  cubits  high/^ 

1  Kingfy  V.  23,  chap.  vii. 
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other  objection  tnms  upon  a  word  with  which  il  im 
not  necessary  for  me  to  interfere ;  fer  I  did  not  quoti 
tfiese  verses  as  instances  of  the  merit  of  Stemhold,  or 
hift  yersion,  I  only  asaerted,  that  the  lines  which  I  then 
copied>  viz. 

■ 

**  The  Lord  descended  from  above,''  &c. 

were  truly  noble  and  sublime.  Whether,  therefore.  Stem- 
hold  wrote  all  the  wifidt  (as  asserted  by  your  correspoB« 
dent,  in  order  to  fomish  room  for  objection,)  or  foigh^ 
trtmb,  b  of  no  import.  But  if  this  really  be  a  subsequent 
alteration,  I  think  at  least  there  is  no  improvement;  fof 
when  we  conceive  the  winds  as  assembling^from  9II  qnar* 
ters,  at  the  omnipotent  command  of  the  Dei^,  and  beai^ 
ing  him  with  their  united  jRorces  from  die  heavens,  we 
have  a  more  sul^lime  image  than  when  we  see  him  as  fiy^ 
ing  merely  on  mighty  winds,  or  as  driving  his  team  (or 
troop)  of  angels  on  a' strong  tempest's  rt^nd  Wing,  with 
moa  omaanig  sanftnas,  as  elegantly  represented  by  BrdEfy 
andTate.^ 


*  How  fuiy  man,  enjoying  the  U3e  of  his  seoseSy  could  prefer  the  ooo* 
tAnptible  version  of  Brady  and  Tate  of  this  verse  to  Stertibold's,  is  to  me 
inesqi^licsble.  The  epithets  which  are  introduced  would  have  di^padsftsi 
school>boy,  and  the  majestic  imageiy  of  the  cutlgaul  is  •y^^fi^  sa 
fliake  room  for  tinsel  And  ftistian: 

« 

The  chariot  of  the  king  of  king8» 

Which  active  troops  qfangeh  drtm^ 
On  a  Urong  tempest's  rapid  teings^ 

With  tmnt  amtunng  w^ntuftets. 


9Q5 


.  I  differ  from  your  correspondent's  opinion,  that  these 
iiprses,  so  far  from  possessing  sublimity,  attract  the  reader 
Nnerely  by  their  mmbling  sound:  And  here  it  may  not  be 
upiss  to  observe,  that  the  tme  sublime  does  not  consist  of 
high-sounding  words,  or  pompous  magnificence ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  most  frequently  appean  ckd  in  native  dignity 
and  simplicity,  without  art,  and  without  ornament. 

The  most  elegant  critic  of  antiquity,  Longinus>  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  adduces  the  following  passage 
£rpm  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  possessing  that  quality  in  an 
jitininent  degree: 


•i 


.  ^/^  God  said  lit  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light : — Let  the 
eigtth  be,  and  earth  womJ^ 

^Prom  what  I  have  advanced  on  this  subject,  I  would 
not  have  it  inferred,  that  I  conceive  the  version  of  Sterur 
hold  and  Hopkins,  generally  speaking,  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  Brady  and  Tate ;  for,  on  the  contrary^  in  almost 
every  instance,  except  that  above-mentioned,  the  latter 
possesses  an  indubitable  right  to  pre-eminence.  Our  lan- 
guage, however^  cannot  yet  boast  one  version  possessing 
the  true  spirit  of  the  original ;  some  are  beneath  con* 
tampt,  and  the  best  has  scarcely  attained  mediocrity. 
Your  correspondent  has  quoted  some  yerses  from  Tate, 
in  triumph,  as  comparatively  excellent;  but,  in  my  opi- 

*  The  critic  apparently  quoted  from  memory^  for  we  may  search  in 
nun  for  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence. 
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nion^  they  are  alap  inskaaoes  of  our  general  fieulare  in  sa- 
cred poietry ;  they  abound  in  those  ambiiwa  arnamaUa 
ivhiqh  do  well  to  please  women  and  children^  but  which 
djsgpst  the  man  of  Uste* 

To  the  imitations  already  noticed  of  this  passage^  per- 
mit me  to  add  the  following  ;*— 

^  But  various  Iris^  Jove's  commands  to  bear^ 

^'  Speedy  on  the  wipgs  of  winds  through  liquid  air." 

^'  Miguel  cruzando  os  pelagos  do  vento,* 

Carbm  Meduzido,  Canio  L,  by  Pedrd  de 
Aseredo  Tojal^i  an  ancient  Portuguese  poet  of  some  merit 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  POETS, 


• 


•  V 


WAETON, 

The  poems  of  Thomas  Warton  are  replete  with  a 
sublimity^  and  richness  of  imagery,  which  seldom  fail  to 
enchant  c  every  line  presents  new  beauties  of  idea^  aided 
hy  all  the  magic  of  animated  diction.  From  the  inex- 
haostible  stores  of  figurative  langaage^  majesty^  and  sn* 
blimity^  which  the  ancient  English  poets  afford^  he  has 
culled  some  of  the  rich€;st  and  the  sweetest  flowers.  But, 
ionfortonately,  in  thus  making  use  of  the  beauties  of  other 
writers,  he  has  been  too  unsparing ;  for  the  greater  num* 
ber  of  his  ideas  and  nervous  epithets  cannot,  strictly 
•peafciiig,  be  called  his  own  ;  therefore,  however  we  may 
be  charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  images,  or  the  fe» 
licity  of  his  expression,  we  must  still  bear  in  our  recollec- 
tion, that  we  cannot  with  justice  bestow  upon  him  the 
highest  eulogium  of  genius — that  of  originality. 


It  has,  with  much  justice,  been  observed,  that  Pope, 
and  his  imitators,  have  introduced  a  species  of  refine- 
ment into  our  language,  which  has  banished  that  nerve 
and  pathos  for  which  Milton  had  rendered  it  eminent. 
Harmonious  modulations,  and  unvarying  exactness  of 
measure,  totally  precluding  sublimity  and  fire,shave  re- 
duced our  fashionable  poetry  to  mere  sing-song.     But 
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Thomas  WartoDi  whoie  taste  was  unvitiated  by  the  fti* 
ToUties  of  the  day^  immediately  saw  the  iatrinsic  worth  of 
what  the  world  then  slighted*  He  saw  that  the  ancient 
poets  contained  a  fundiif  strength,  and  beauty  of  image- 
ry,  as  well  as  diction,  which,  in  the  hands  of  genins, 
would  shine  forth  with  redoubled  lustre.  Entirely  reject- 
ing, therefore,  modern  niceties,  he  extracted  the  honied 
•weets  from  these  beautiful,  though  neglected  flo#erk 
Every  grace  of  sentiment,  eveiy  poetical  lecm,  which  a 
false  taste  had  rendered  obsolete,  was  by  him  levited  and 
made  to  grace  bis  own  ideas  ;  and  though  mioy  wittco^ 
demn  him^  at  guilty  of  plagiariam,  yet  few  wili  be  aUe  t» 
withhold  the  tribute  of  their  praise. 

The  peculiar  forte  of  Wartxin  seenu  tofaave  been  in  the 
aombie^escriptlve.  The  wild  airy  flights  of  a  Spenser, 
the  '^  chiTalrous  feats  of  barons  bold,^  or  the*^  cleistaiU 
•oUtude,''  were  the  fawuritea  of  bis  mind«  Of  this  his 
bent  he  informs  us  in  the  following  lines  :^^ 

Through  Pope's  soft  song  though  all  the  graces  breathe. 

And  happiest  art  adorns  his  attic  page. 

Yet  does  my  mind  with  sweeter  transport  glow. 

As  at  the  root  of  mossy  trunk  reclin'd. 

In  magic  Spenser's  wildly  warbled  song 

I  see  deserted  Una  wander  wide 

Through  wasteful  solitudes  and  lurid  heaths. 

Weary,  forlorn,  than  where  the  fated  fair  * 


^M^ 


•Bdinds.    Vids  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
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*'    Upon  the  bosom  bright  of  silver  Tjuimes^ 
.  .    Launches  in  all  the  lustre  of  brocade. 
Amid  the  splendours  of  the  laughing  sun ; 
The  gaff  dacriptum  palls  upoj|the  sense. 
And  coldly  strikes  the  mindlnth  feeble  bliss. 

PleasurtM  of  Mtlamchohf. 
hv  i 

Warton's  mind  was  formed  for  the  grand  and  the  su* 
blime.  Were  his  imitations  less  verbal,  and  less  numei^ 
ousy  I  should  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  peculiar  beauties 
of  his  favourite  authors  had  sunk  so  impressively  into  his 
mind,  that  he  had  unwittingly  appropriated  them  as  his 
own;  but  they  are  in  general  such  as  to  preclude  the 
idea. 


•    ; 


To  the  metrical  and  other  intrinsic  ornaments  of  style, 
he  appears  to  have  paid  due  attention.  If  we  meet  with 
aa  uncouth  expression,  we  immediately  perceive  that  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate,  and  that  no  other  term  could  have 
been  made  use  of  with  so  happy  an  effect.  His  poems 
abound  with  alliterative  lines.  Indeed,  this  figure  seems 
to  have  been  his  favourite  ;  and  he  studiously  seeks  every 
opportunity  to  introduce  it :  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  ^*  daisy-dappled  dales/'  8cc.  occur  too  fre* 
quently* 

r 

The  poem  on  which  Warton's  fame  (at  a  poet)  princi- 
pally rests,  is,  the  "  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,''  and  (not- 
withstanding the  perpetual  recurrence  of  ideas  which  are 
borrowed  from  other  poets)  there  are  few  pieces  which  I 
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have  penutd  widi  nore  esqvuits  gMtifioBtioii*  The 
gloomy  tinta  with  whidi  he  overeaita  hk  dmanfldom; 
his  highly  figurmtiFe  laogvage ;  and^  above  all,  the  anti- 
que air  which  Ihe  poem  wtars^  qonvej  the  mott  aablime 
ideas  to  the  QWBd«  ^ 

Of  the  other  pieces  of  this  poet,  some  are  excdieat, 
aad  they  all  rise  above  mediocrity.  In  his  sonnets  he 
has  sueceeded  wooderfolly;  that  written  at  Wiodade, 
and  the  one  U>  the  mer  Lodon,  are  peculiarly  heaotiM, 
and  that  to  Mr  Giay  is  most  elegantly  tnnied.  The 
^^  Ode  on  the  Approach  of  Somaser^  is  replete  with  ge- 
aaus  and  pisetic  file ;  and  even  o^per  the  Birtbidsy  Odci, 
which  he  wrote  as  poet  laareat,  his  genius  has  cast  enofgy 
and  beauty.  His  humorous  pieces  and  satires  abound  in 
wit  {  and,  in  short,  tai(itig  him  altogether,  he  is  an  orna- 
ment to  our  country  and  our  language,  aad  it  b  to  be  s»- 
gietted»  that  the  pioRision  with  which  he  has  made  an  ef 
the  heaoties  of  other  poets,  shoold  have  given  roam  for 
oensure* 


I  should  have  closed  my  short,  and,  I  fear,  je/une  essay 
•on  Wartoa,  bat  that  I  wished  to  hint  to  your  tmly  ele- 
gant and  aeute  Stamford  correspondent,  Octavius  Gil- 
christ, (whose  future  remarks  on  Warton's  imitatioas  I 
await  with  considerable  impatience)  that  the  passage  b 
the  Pleaanres  of  MeUncholy*-* 


'^*^«^^i  I  >. 


or  ghottiy  $i^Bfe,' 


At  iutoMiet  teen,  moke^,  wiih  beeVnit^  kami. 
Thy  lonesome  steps, 
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iriiick  Im^  soppiMi  1^  h%  lriB£n  from  Uie  foHpwiBg.  ia.Co* 


Of  calliag  abtpes,  a&d  beckoning  shadova  dife^   . 
And  airy  topgoes  thai  ayllaUe  wm^  liamea^ 

li  more  probably  taken  from  the  commencementof  Pope's 
^  £legy  on  an  unfortunate  Lady — 

What  beckoning  ghost^  along  the  moonlight  shade 
hmte^  my  iieps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  f 

The  original  idea  was  possibly  taken  from  Comus  by 
Pope^  from  whom  Warton^  to  all  appearance^  again  bor- 
*   rowed  it. 

Were  the  similarity  of  the  passage  in  Gray  to  that  in 
Warton  less  striking  and  verbal^  I  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  only  a  remarkable  coincidence ;  for  Gray's  bio- 
graphers inform  us^  that  he  commenced  his  elegy  in 
1742>  and  that  it  was  completed  in  1744^  being  the  year 
which  he  particularly  devoted  to  the  muses,  though  he 
did  not  '^  put  the  finishing  §troke  to  it"  until  1750.  The 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy  were  published  in  4to>  in  1747. 
Therefore  Gray  might  take  his  third  stanza  from  Warton ; 
but  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  third  itanza  of  a 
poem  should  be  taken  from  another,  published^/be  years  af- 
ter that  poem  was  begun,  and  three  after  it  was  understood 
to  be  completed;  one  circumstance^  however,  seems  to 
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render  the  soppoaitton  of  its  being  a  plagiarifin  loiDewfaat 
more  probable^  which  is^  that  the  stanza  in  question  is  not 
essential  to  the  connexion  of  the  preceding  and  antece- 
dent verses ;  therefore  it  might  have  been  added  by  Gray, 
when  he  put  the  '^fimking  stroke  to  his  piece  in  nSO* 
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CURSORY  REMARKS  ON  TRAGEDY. . 


The  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  representation 
of  an  affecting  tragedy^  has  often  been  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry among  philosophical  critics,  as  a  singular  phenome- 
Bon. — That  the  mind  sl^ould  receive  gratification  from  the 
excitement  of  those  passions  whjch  are  in  themselves  paip* 
ful,  is  really  ,an  extraordinary  parados^,  and  is.  tlie  more 
inexplicable  since,  when  the  same  means  are.emplqyed  to 
rouse  the  iQpre  pleasing  afiections^  no  adei^ate  jeffect  is 
produced,  r     1    ,    ,  .    : 

•••■--'  >    ,  , 

In  order  to  solve  tbjs  problem,  many  ingenious  hy^- 
potheses  have  been  invented.  The  Abb6  Du  Bp^  tells  Uij 
that  the.  n^nd  has  such  a  natural  antipa^y.to  a  state  o^ 
listlessness  and  languor^  as  t9  render  the  tran^tfon  from 
it  to  a  state  of  exertion,  evea  though  by  r()i)a^ing  passions 
in  themselves  painful,  as  in  tjie  instance  ^f  tragedy,  a 
positive  pleasure.  Monsieur  Ff^iteijieUe  hf^.  given  us  a 
more  satisfactory  account.  I|e  tells  us  that  pleasure  and 
pain,  two  sentiments  so  diJSfrent  in  tbemaelvei,  do  not 
differ  so  much  in  their  cause;-— that  pleasure,  cfuried  too 
far,  becomes  pain,  and  pain,  a  little  moderated,  becomes 
pleasure.  Hence  that  the  pleasure.we  deriye  froin  tragedy 
is  a  pleasing  sorrow,  a  modulated  pain*  David  Hume,^ 
who  has  also  written  upon  this  subject,  ,u^tes  the  two 
systems,  with  this  additioui^  that  the  painful  emotions  ex- 
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we  Acme  fipam  a  tragedy,  foe  there  no  sapcrior  degree  of 
pais  IB  left  fcnr  an  inferior.  Aft  to  Mr  HnmcTs  addhimi  of 
the  ]:>lea8ore  we  derhre  from  the  art  of  the  poel>  for  tke 
introduction  of  which  be  has  written  bis  wMe  dissertft^ 
tion  on  tragedy^  it  merifti  little  consideialion.  The  self- 
leoollectionaeceiBafy  to  sender  Ibift  art  a  tMrce  oiFgrirti-' 
Aoation  mviat  weaken  the  illmioii ;  and  whatever  weakens 
the  illusion  diminishes  the  efEact. 

"   e 

In  these  systems  it  is  taken  for  grafted  that  alt  thoS€f 
passions  are  excited  which  are  represented  in  tbe  drama. 
This  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  primary  cause  of  error  ; 
for  to  me  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  only  passtoo 
or  affection  which  is  excited,  is  tbat  of  sjmpatby^  which 
partakes  of  the  pleasing  natore  of  pify  and  eompaeriofli 
and  includes  in  it  so  mnch  as  is  plearing  ef  hope  and  apA. 
prehension^  joy  and  grieC 


The  pleasore  we  .derive  from  Ae  affliotiebi  ^  a 
is  proyerbial — ereiy  person  bas  felt^and  wondered  why  M 
fdty  something  soothing  in  the  parlidipation  df  tii^  soiM 
rows  of  those  dear  to  his  bearl;  and  he  might  wiSik  aH 
much  reason  have  question ed- why  he  was  delisted  iritb^ 
tbe  melancholy  scenes  of  tragedy^  Both  {Measures  are 
equally  singular ;  they  both  ame  from  the  same  siourc^»' 
Both  originato  in  sympathy. 

It  would  seem  natural  tbat  an  accidental  spectator  of 
a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice,  with  which  he  is  perfectly 
unacquainted,,  would  temaia  an  nnialitresced  anditor  of 
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wbat  Wan  gobg  forward.  EKperienoe  teUs  to,  hmnimrf 
the  exiipt  opntrary • .  Be  inuAediately,  even  before  he  is 
well  acquainted  miih  the  merits  of  the  case,  espomes  one. 
side  of  the.  que^tiOQ^  to  which  he  tmifohnly  adise»s,  pai^ 
ticipaies  in  all  its  advantages^  and  sympathizes  m  its>8oo« 
cess*  There  is  no  denying  that  the  interest  this  man* 
talces  in  the  business  b  a  source,  of  pleasure  to  him ;  bot* 
we  cannot  suppose  one  of  the  parties  in  the  cause,. though 
his  interest  must  be  infinitely  more  lively,  to  feel  an  equal 
pleasprej  begamse  the  painful  passions  are  in  bin.  really 
roused^  wbi)ie  in  the  other  sympathy  alooeis.exstted, 
which  is  in  itself,  pleaaiog.  It  is.  pretty  nsuch  .the  jsanw 
^ith  the  spectator  of  a  tragedy.  And»  if  the.  sympathy 
is  tbe  more  plea^iog,  it  is  because  the  actions  are^so  much 
the  more.cidcQlated  to  .entrap  the  attenUoo,  and  the  ob* 
ject  BO  much-  the  more  worthy.  The  pleasure  is  beightN- 
ened  also  in  both  instances  by  a  kind  of  intuitvvexaciol* 
lection,  which  never  forsakes  the  spectator,  that  no  bad 
consequences  will  result  to  him  from  the  actioB.lie.  la.sar* 
veyipg»  :  Tht  recollection  is  the  more  predonunant  io 
the  specUitOf  of  a  tmgedy,  as  it  is  impossible  ib  any  case 
totaiUy  to  banish. from  bia  memory  that  the  scenes  aie 
ficti(i(H<s  r|tf]4  illusive*  In  real  life  we  always^  advert  to 
futurity,  and  endeavour  to  draw  inferences  of  the>probaUe 
consequences :  but  the  iQomeot  we  take  off  onr  minds 
from  what  is  passing  on  the  stage  to  reasonings  thereupon, 
the  illusion  is  dispelled,  and  it  again  recurs  that  it  is  all 
-fiction. 

If  we  compare  the  degrees  of  pleasure  we  derive  from 
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tfaepenual  of  a  novel  and  the  representatioD  of  a  tragedy^ 

we  ahall  observe  a  wanderfnl  disparity.    In  both  we  feel 

an  infeeresty  in  both  sympathy  is  excited.    But  in  the  one^ 

things  are  merely  rdaied  to  us  as  kamigpaaed,  which  it  is 

not  attempted  to  persuade  us  ever  did  is  radiiy  hq>penj 

and  from  whieh^  therefore^  we  never  can  deceive  ourselves 

into  the  idea  that  any  consequences  whatever  will  result ; 

in  the  oAer,  on  the  contrary^  the  actions  themselves  pass 

before  our  eyes  ;  we  are  not  tempted  to  ask  ourselves 

whether  they  did  ever  happen ;  we  see  them  happen^  we 

lure. the  witness^^^f ,  them ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  ineiio- 

ratiaig  circnrnslances  before  mentioDedy  tb^  sypDapathy 

wonld  boc<Mne  so  powevfol  as  to  .be  in  the  higlieft  degree 

poiafuL 

....  •  .      •  .  ,  '  ^ 

.  In  tragedy^  therefore,  every  thing  which  can,stiengthen 
the  illusion  should  be  introduced,  foi[  thereare  a  Ahqijisiyid 
dra,wbacks  on  the  effect,  which  it  is  impossible  to  sonove, 
and  which  have  always  so  great  a  force,  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  poet  to  excite  sympathy  in  a  too  painful 
degree.  Every  thing,  that  is  improbable^  every  thing 
which* is  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  should,  for 
this  reason,  be  avoided,  as  nothing  will  so  forcibly  remind 
the  spectator  of, the  unrealuess  of  the  illusion. 


>\ 


•  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  that  we  sympathize  sooner  with 
the  distresses  of  kings  and  illustrious  personages^  than 
with  those  of  common  life.  Men  are,  in  fact,  more  in- 
clined  to  commisemte  the  sufferings  of  their  equaliiy  than 
of  those  whom  they  cannot  but  regard  rather  with  awe 
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ttiao  ptt^i  d«  stipctior  l)«^g^  And  ta  take  m  istesvi  in 
iaeidem»  whith  mifght  hvve  bafpeoed  to  tktmiehRv 
aMner  than  in  those  veaiote  from  tbtir  owo  lank  and 
habiia.  h  18  for  tMa  rtason  that  iBsehylov  cannirai  Hn« 
ilpid^a  tor  imttoimeimg  hh  kioga  in  rmgi,  as.  if  tbqf  waae 
inoi^  ta  be  cotttpaaiiailatoA  than  other  men : 

r  ' 

■*^i^a    •^•n^^*^^^^    ^r^^^^^^'      ^^F^pi^» 

^  Bott^wilt^  pei^hap^/ imagine  that  it  is  in  thepoirar<tf 
fbe  pci6t'!to  eatcile  onr  sympathy  in  too  powerM  a  degMc^ 
l«eaaiey  at  live  riepre^Mation  of  eertaia  scenes^  die  apeo* 
tators  are  frequently  affected  so  as  to  make  them*  shriek 
out  with  terror.  Bat  this  is  not  sympathy ;  it  is  horxor^  it 
i^  disgust^  and  is  only  witnessed  when  some  act  Sa  oem- 
ittftted  <3ftL  the  stage  sa  crael  and  bloody^  as  to  mdbe  it  ian 
possible  to  contemplate  it^  even  in  idea^  withont  honrer. 

Nee  ptieros  eoram  popnio  Medea  tmeidet, 
Aat  huihana  pal&m  coquat  exta  ne^ins  Alrens. 

Hcff.  An  Pad.  1 185, 

It  is  for  this  reason^  also^  that  many  fine  German  dr»* 
mas  cannot  be  broaght  on  the  English  stage,  sach  as  the 
Robbers  of  Schiller,  and  the  Adelaide  of  Wnlfingen,  hf 
Kotzebue ;  they  are  too  horrible  to  be  read  witfaont  vr»- 
Tent  emotions,  and  Horace  will  tell  yot^What  an  immense 
differetace  there  is  in  point  of  effect  between  a^fdarion 
and  a  representation. 
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Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem^ 
Qaam  qusa  sant  ocnlis  subjecta  fidelibus^  et  qnas 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

An  Poet.  I  180. 

I  shall  conclade  ihese  desoltory  remarks^  stmng  toge- 
ther at  random^  without  order  or  connection,  by  observing 
"what  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  general  outcry  in 
the  literary  worlds  against  the  prevalence  oF  German  dra- 
mas on  our  stage.  Did  they  not  possess  uncommon  merit, 
they  would  not  meet  with  such  general  approbation.  Fa- 
shion has  but  a  partial  inflneiice,  bat  they  haire^  drawn 
iters  from  an  audience  in  a  barn  as  well  as  in  a  theatre^ 
ft>yal ;  they  hate  been  welcomed  widi  plaudits  id  •eveiy 
bttle  market'town  in  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  in  the 
Ibetropolis.  Mature  speaks  but  one  language ;  she  is  alike 
intelligible  to  the  peasant  aild'  the  man  of  leltetSi  the 
tradesman,  and  the  man  of  fSsliion.  While  the  Muse  of 
Germany  shall  continue  to  produce  such  plays  as  th0 
Stranger  and  Lovers'  Vows,*  who  will  not  rejoice  that 
translation  is  able  to  naturalize  her  efforts  in  our  lan- 
guage i 


•  I  qpeak  of  these  plays  only  as  adapted  to  our  stage  by  the  elegant 
pens  of  Mr  Thompson  and  Mn  Inchbold. 
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craanies  of  my  apartment,  I  feel  the  divine  mood  of 
melancholy  upon  me ;  I  imagine  myself  placed  upon  aa 
eminence,  above  the  crowds  who  pant -below  in  the  dusty 
tracks  of  wealth  and  honour.  The  black  catalogue  of 
crimes  and  of  vice;  the  sad  tissue  of  wretchedness  and 
woe^  passes  in  review  before  .me,  aod  I  look,  down  upott- 
nan  with  an  eye  of  pity  and  commiseration.  Though 
f  the  scenes  which  I  survey  be  mournful,  and  the  ideas 
they  excite  equally  sombre^  though  the  tears  gush  as  I 
contemplate  them,  and  my  heart  feels  heavy  with  the* 
sorrowful  emotions  which  they  inspire,  yet  are  they  not 
unaccompanied  with  sensations  of  the  purest  and  most 
ecstatic  bliss. 

It  is  to  the  spectator  alone  that  melancholy  is  for* 
bidding ;  in  herself  she  is  soft  and  interesting,  and  ca- 
pable  of  affording  pure  and  unalloyed  delight.  Ask  the 
f  jover  why  he  muses  by  the  side  of  the  purling  brook,  or 
plunges  into  the  deep  gloom  of  the  forest?  Ask  the  un- 
fortunate why  he  seeks  the  still  shades  of  solitude?  or 
the  man  who  feels  the  pangs  of  disappointed  ambition^ 
why  he  retires  into  the  silent  walks  of  secAision  f  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  he  derives  a  pleasure  therefrom,  which  ^ 
aotbing  else  can  impart.  It  is  the  delight  of  melancholy; 
but  the  melancholy  of  these  beings  is  as  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  philosopher,  as  are  the  narrow  and  contracted 
complaints  of  selfishness  from  the  mournful  regrets  of  ex. 
pansive  philanthropy ;  as  are  the  desponding  intervals  of 
insanity  from  the  occasional  depressions  of  benevolent 
sensibility. 
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Hm  iMti  whQ  hm  attaiiicd  that  cairn  .tqnnm^ 
qualifiea  him  to  look  down  upoa  tbe  pettjr  evib  of 
life  with  iDdiflbreace;  whi>  cw  lo  fin  coQfiMr  tbe  weik« 
11688  of  nainre,  as  to  consider  the  siiiFerii^  of  ^  the  a* 
jdiTidnal  of  Ulile  moment,  when  pot  in  corapelition  with 
the  welftise  of  the  commimityt  is  alone  die  tiwa  pbiloao* 
pber.  Hia  melancholy  is  not  excited  hy  the  letcoifnat 
of  his  own  misfortunes;  it  has  its  fise  from  die  cott* 
templation  of  the  miseries  inisident  to  life^  and  the  vrih 
which  obtrode  themselves  upon  society,  and  iptwrnipi 
the  harmony  of  nature*  It  would  be  anogating  tea 
mudi  merit  to  myself,  to  assert  that  I  have  a  jpat  dan 
to  die  tide  of  a  philosopher,  as  it  is  here  deined;  or  to 
say  that  the  speculations  of  my  melaucholy  hours  are 
equally  disinterested:  be  ihis^as  it  may^  I  iiaiw. deter- 
mined to  presMit  my  solitary  effusions  to  Ibe^  public ; 
they  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  noyelty  to  recom- 
mend them,  and  may  possiUy,  in  some  measure,  he  i»* 
strumental  in  the  melioratioo  of  the  human  beaffty  or  the 
correction  of  false  prepossessions.  This  is  the  height  of 
my  ambidon:  this  once  attained,  and  my  end  will  be 
fully  aceomplrsbed.  One  thing  I  can  safd/  promise^ 
diough  far  from  being  the  coinages  of  a  hesft  al  ease, 
they  will  contain  neither  the  querulous  captiousness  of 
misfortune,  nor  the  bittor  taunts  of  misanthropy.  So<* 
dety  is  a  dudn  of  which  I  am  merely  a  link;  aU  men 
are  my  associates  in  error,  and  though  some  may  have 
gone  farther  in  the  ways  of  guilt  than  mysdf,  yet  it  is 
not  in  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them :  it  is  mine  to 
treat  them  rather  in  pity  than  in  anger,  to  lament  their 
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crimes  and  to  weep  over  their  suffer ings.    As  these  papers 

will  be  the  amusement  of  those  hours  of  relaxation,  when 

ttie  mind  recedes  from  the  vexations  of  business,  and 

^  rinks  into  itself  for  a  moment  of  solitary  ease,  rather 

^"Aian  the  efforts  at  literary  leisure,  the  reader  will  not 

^  aspect  to  find  in  diem  unnsoal  elegance  of  language,  or 

HModied  propriety  of  style.    In  the  short  and  necessary 

^  *  intervals  of  cessation  from  the  ibxieiies  of  an  irksome 

^employment,  one  finds  little  time  to  be  solicitous  about 

expression*    If,  therefore,  the  fervour  of  a  glowing  mind 

expresses  itself  in  too  warm  and  luxuriant  a  manner  for 

the  cold  ear  of  dull  propriety,  let  the  fastidious  critic  find 

a  selfish  pleasure  in  descrying  it.   To  criticism  mekmcbo- 

ly  is  indifferent.    If  learning  cannot  be  better  employed 

than  in  declaiming  against  the  defects,  while  it  is  insensi* 

ble  to  the  beauties  of  a  performance,  well  may  we  exclaim 

'  with  the  poet, 

Or«f  •<  0T  ar  fx«<$  ^nti^  ri»  myttt* 

W. 
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MELANCHOLY  HOURS. 

[No.  It] 

But  (welHi-day)  who  loves  the  Moses  mw  ? 
Or  helpes  the  climber  of  the  sacred  hyll  ? 
None  leaoe  to  them ;  but  strive  to  disalow 
All  heavenly  dewes  the  goddesses  distfll. 

Wm.  Broton^i  Shephear^i  Pipe.    Eg.  5. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  and  a  reflection  wbiefa  6F> 
ten.  sinks  heavily  on  my  soul,  that  the  sons  of  Genius  gt^ 
nerally  seem  predestined  to  encounter  the  radest  storms 
of  adyersity,  to  struggle,  unnoticed,  with  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune. The  annals  of  the  world  present  us  with  many 
corroborations  of  this  remark ;  and,  alas !  who  can  tell 
how  many  unhappy' beings,  who  might  have  shone  wtA 
distinguished  lustre  among  the  stars  which  illumine  our 
hemisphere^  may  have  sunk  unknown  beneath  the  pres- 
sure of  untoward  circumstances ;  who  knows  bow  many 
may  have  shrunk,  with  all  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  ge« 
nius^  from  the  rude  and  riotous  discord  of  the  world,  into 
the  peaceful  slumbers  of  death.  Among  the  number  of 
those  whose  talents  might  have  elevated  them  to  the  first 
rank  of  eminence,  but  who  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  accumulated  ills  of  poverty  and  misfortune,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  rank  a  young  man  whom  I  once  accounted  it 
my  greatest  happiness  to  be  able  to  call  my  friend. 


Charles  Wanely  was  the  only  scAi  6^  bh  humble 
Tillage  rector^  who  just  lived  to  give  him  a  liberal  eda« 
cation,  and  then  left  him  unprovided  for  arid  tinpro-^ 
tected^  to  struggle  through  the  world  as  well  as  he  codld. 
With  a  heart  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetiy  anA 
romance,  with  a  sensibility  the  motSt  excfuisite,  arid  with 
ion  indignant  pride  which  swelled  in  his  veins,  and  told 
him  he  was  a  man,  my  friend  found  hiiiiself  cast  upon 
the  wide  world,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  adventurer, 
without  fortune  and  without  connexion.     As  his  inde-^ 
pendent  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  a  bur- 
den to  those  whoni  his  father  had  taught  h'im  to  consi-^ 
der  only  as  allied  by  blood,  and  not  by  affecUon,  he 
looked  about  him  for  a  situation  wbich  could  ensure  to* 
him,  by  his  own  exe^tionsf,  an  honourable  competence.   It 
was  not  long  before  such  a  situation  offered,  and  Charles 
{>recipitately  articled  himself  to  an  attorney,  without  gi* 
ving  himdelf  time  to  consult  hii  owni  inclinations,  or  the 
^disposition  of  his(  roaster.    The  transition  from  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  Theocritus  add  Ovid,  to  Finche  and  Wood, 
Coke  and  Wynne,  was  striking  and  difficult;  but  Charles 
applied  hiofiself  with  his  wonted  ardour  to  his  new  study, 
as  considering  it  not  only  his  inte^st,  but  his  duty  so  to 
do.     It  was  not  l6ng,  however,  before  he  discovered  that 
lie  disliked  the  law,  that  he  disliked  hi^  situation,  a(nd  that 
be  despised  his  master.  The  fact  was,  my  friend  had  many 
mortifications  to  endure,  which  his  haughty  soul  could  ill 
brook.    The  attorney  to  whom  he  was  articled,  was  one  of 
those  narrow-minded  beings  who  consider  wealth  as  alone 
entitled  to  respect.    He  had  discovered  that  his  clerk  was 
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vay  pppr  aad  ftfy  destitute  of  ftWn^Sj  w4  jthewe  hee^aiy 
natnrally  conqjoded  Hofkl  he  mi^^l  insalt  him  with  junptH* 
nity.    It  appei^^  boweverj  thai  he  wi»  mistiik^w  in  Jm 
calcQ.Iationa«    I.  one  night  remarked  that  my  friend  WM 
i|ni|8aaUy  thouglitfuK    I  veoftared  to  adc  him  wbis^n.lit 
If  ad  met  with  aay  thing  portiaalar  to  n^e  bia  apjddls*  Ife 
looked  at  me  for  some  moments  aignificantlyj  then»  i^  if 
consed  to  fory  fay.^  fecollection — ''  I  haTe^**  said  h^  v^ 
hemently^ ''  I  haye^  I  have.    He  has  insulted  me  gr^ss^^ 
and  I  will  bear  it  no  longer."  -  He  9ow  walked  «p  and 
down  the  room  ipfitb  vi^ibk.  emotion* — Pres^tly  he  sat 
down. — He  seemed  more  composed.    *'  My  friend/  s^d 
be, ''  I  have  en^nned  mpch  from  thif  man.    I  conoaiv^ 
it  my  dn^  to  forbear^  but  I  have  forborne  until  forbear- 
ance is  blameablcj  andj  by  the  Almigh^,  I  mil  newer. 
again  endure  what  I  have  endured  this  day«   But  not  only 
this  man;  every  one  thinks  he  may  treat  me  with  con«» 
tumely,  because  I  am  poor  and  friendless.    But  I  am  i^ 
man^  and  will  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  be  the  sport  of. 
fools,  and  the  foot-ball  of  caprice.    In  this  spot  of  ea]!tb> 
though  it  gave  me  birth,  I  can  never  taste  of  ease.    £[m:e 
I  must  be  miserable.    The  principal  end  of  man  is  to  ar* 
rive  at  happiness.    Here  I  can  never  attain  it;  and  here, 
therefore  I  will  no  longer  remain.    My  obligations  to  the 
rascal,  who  calls  himself  my  master,  are  cancelled  by  his 
abuse  of  the  authority  I  rashly  placed  in  his  hands.  I  have 
no  relations  to  bind  me  to  this  particular,  place.*'    The 
tears  started  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke,  ''  I  have  np  tender 
ties  to  bid  me  stay,  and  why  do  I  stay  i  The  world  is  all 
before  me.  My  inclination  leads  me  to  travel  j  I  wiU  par* 
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sue  that  inclination;  and^  f^rhaps^  iu  a  strange  land  I 
Inay  find  that  repose  which  is  denied  to  me  in  the  place 
df  my  birth.  My  finances^  it  is  true^  are  ill  able  to  sup- 
jkirt  the  e^pences  of  travellings  bnt  what  then — Gold- 
flpAithi  mj  frisitf//  iKth  risiiig  enthftriMtt,- ''  Gdidfimlb 
traiviiBfsed  Sorci|»e<m  foM^tad  Imi  aft  hardy  as  Goldsmith. 
Ye9|  I  will  go,  add,  perhapft,  er«  long,  I  may  ^it  me  down 
on  some  towering  motintain,  and  Exclaim  with  him,  while 
a  hundred  realms  lie  in  perspective  before  me, 

*'  Oreatidn's  heir,  the  wbrld,  the  world  is  mine," 

It  was  ib  Tain  I  eatreat^d  him  to  reflect  maturely,  ere 
he  took  so  bold  a  step ;  he  Wks  deaf  to  my  importunities, 
end  the  ndxt  morning  I  receivi^d  a  letter  informing  me  of 
his  departure*  He  n^as  observed  about  sun-rise^  sitting  on 
the  stiley  at  the  top  of  ah  dtfiinence,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  sUri-oundlhg  cotatry,  pensively  looking  to- 
wards the  village.  I  could  dtvihe  his' emotions,  on  thus 
casting  probably  a  laft  look  on  his  native  place.  The  neat 
i^hite  parsonage-house,  with  the  honey-suckle  mantling 
on  its  wtil^  I  knew  would  receive  bis  last  glance  ;  and  the 
image  of  his  father  would  present  itself  to  his  mind,  with 
A  melancholy  pleairure,  as  he  was  thus  hastening,  a  solitary 
jbdividual,  lo  plunge  himself  ihtd  the  crowds  of  the  world, 
deprived  of  that  fostering  hand  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  his  support  and  guide. 

From  this  period  Charles  Wanely  was  never  heard  of 
at  L ,  and,  as  his  few  relations  cared  little  about  him. 
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in  a  short  time  it  vfBs  almost  forgotten  that  sdch  a  bemg 
had  ever  been  in  existence. 

About  five  years  had  elapsed  from  this  period^  when  my 
occasions  led  me  to  the  continent.  I  w31  confess  I  waa 
not  without  a  romantic  hope^  that  I  might  again  me^ 
with  my  lost  friend ;  and  that  oflen^  with  that  idea^  I  acnn 
tinized  the  features  of  the  passengers.  One  fine  moeft«- 
light  nighty  as  I  was  strolling  down  the  grand  Italian  SCreda 
di  Toledo^  at  Naples^  I  observed  a  crowd  assembled  round 
a  mao^  who>  with  impassioned  gestures^  seemed  to  be  ve- 
hemently declaiming  to  the  multitude.  It  was  one  of  die 
Improvisatori^  who  recite  extempore  verses  in  the  streets 
of  Naples^  for  what  money  they  can  ccdlectfirom  the  hear- 
ers. I  stopped  to  listen  to  the  man's  metrical  romsdee^ 
and  had  remained  in  the  attitude  of  attention  some  time, 
when,  happening  to  turn  round,  I  beheld  a  person  veiy 
shabbily  dressed,  stedfastly  gazing  at  me.  The  moon 
shone  full  in  his  face.  I  thought  his  features  were  fiuBK 
liar  to  me.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated,  and  his  coantfr> 
nance  bore  marks  of  Che  deepest  dejection*  Yet^  amidst 
all  these  changes,  I  thought  I  recognised  Charles  Wanely^ 
I  stood  stupified  with  surprise.  My  senses  nearly  failed 
me.  On  recovering  myself,  I  looked  again,  bat  he  had 
left  the  spot  the  moment  he  found  himself  observed.  I 
darted  through  the  crowd,  and  ran  every  way  whidi  I 
thought  he  could  have  gone,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
Nobody  knew  him.  Nobody  had  even  seen  such  a  per- 
son. The  two  following  days  I  renewed  my  inquiries,  and 
at  last  discovered  the  lodgings  where  a  man  of  his  descrip- 
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tion  had  resided.  Bat  he  had  left  Naples  the  morning  af- 
ter his  form  had  struck  my  eyes.  1  found  he  gained  a 
subsistence  by  drawing  rude  figures  in  chalks,  and  vending 
them  among  the  peasaotry«  I  could  no  longer  doubt  it 
was  my  friend,  and  immediately  perceiTed  that  his  haughty  ^ 
spirit  could  not  |>ear  to  be  recognized  in  such  degrading 
Qbcumstances,  by  one  who  had  known  him  in  better  days. 
Lamenting  the  misguided  notions  which  had  thus  again 
thrown  him  from  me,  I  left  Naples,  now  grown  hateful  to 
my  sight,  and  embarked  for  England.  It  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  this  rencounter,  during  which  period 
he  has  not  been  heard  of ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  unfortunate  young  man  has  found,  in  some  re- 
mote corner  of  the  continent,  an  obscure  and  an  unla- 
mented  grave. 

Thus,  those  talents  which  were  formed  to  do  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth, 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  frosts  of  poverty  and 
scorn,  and  their  unhappy  possessor  lies  in  ad  unknown  and 

« 

nameless  tomb,  who  might,  under  happier  circumstances, 
have  risen  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  ambition  and  re- 
nown. 
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MELANCHOLY  HOUB«. 
[No.  IIJ.] 

Few  know  (hat  elegance  of  bouI  refin'd, 
Whose  soft  sensation  Mk  a  quidcer  joy 
Ffom  mehuicbply'A  soenesy  than  the  dull  pride 
Of  tasldess  spleo^pur  ^i4  WffB^ficci|De 
Can  e'er  affi>fd. 

WartonU  MtUmMbf. 

In  qd^  of  my  midoight  rambles  dowQ  the  side  of  llie 
Treaty  the  river  which  waters  the  place  of  my  t^^Yity^ 
as  I  was  mttsiDg  on  the  various  evils  which  darkea  the 
life  of  man^  and  whicl^  h^Yfi  their  rise  in  the  malevo> 
lence  and  iU-natore  of  his  fellows^  the  sound  of  a  flute 
from  an  adjoining  c^pse  attracted  mj  attention*  The 
fnne  it  played  ifas  mournful,  yet  soothing.  It  wa« 
9uited  to  the  splj^mnity  of  the  I^our,  A^  the  dist^ 
notes  came  wafted  at  iajt^rvak.  on  my  efu>  now  with 

w 

gradual  swell,  then  dying  away  on  the  silence  of  fhi^ 
nighty  I  felt  the  tide  of  indignation  subside  within  mej 
and  give  place  to  the  solemn  calm  of  repose.  I  listened 
for  some  time  in  breathless  ravishment.  The  strain 
ceased,  yet  the  soouds  still  vibrated  oq  my  heart,  and 
the  visions  of  bliss  which  they  excited,  still  glowed  on 
my  imagination.  I  was  then  standing  in  one  of  my  fm« 
Xourite  retreats.    It  was  a  little  alcove,  overshadowed 
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with  willows^  and  a  mossy  seat  at  the  back  invited  to 
rest    I  laid  myself  listlessly  on  the  bank.    The  Trent 
mnrmared  softly  at  my  feet,  and  the  willows  sighed 
as  they  waved  over  my  head.     It  was  the  holy  moment 
of  repose,  and  I  ioon  sunk  into  a  4^^  lleep.    The  ope*- 
xakkms  of  fimey  in  a  slomberj  indnced  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances  so  powerftil  aad  uncommon,  could  not 
fieul  to  be  wild  and  romantic  in  the  extreme.    Methought 
I  found  myself  in  an  extensive  area,  6Hed  with  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people.    At  one  end  was  a  throne  of 
adamant,  on  which  sat  a  female,  in  wfao&e  aspect  I  imme« 
diately  rec<^ized  a  diviBity.    She  was  clad  in  a  garb  of 
azure,  on  her  forehead  she  bore  a  sun,  whose  splendour 
the  eyes  of  many  were  unable  to  bear,  and  whose  rays 
illumined    the    whole    space,  and   penetrated  into  the 
deepest  recesses  of  darkness*    The  nspect  of  the  goddess 
at  a  distance  was  forbidding,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it 
was  mild  and  engaging.    Her  eyes  wefe  blue  and  pier* 
cing,  and  there  was  a  fascination  in  her  smile  which 
charmed  as  if  by  enchantment.    The  air  of  intelligence 
which  beamed  in  her  look,  made  the  beholder  shrink 
into   himself  with  the  consciousness  of  inferiority ;  yet 
the  affability  of  her  deportment,  and  the  simplicity  and 
gentleness  of  her  manners,  soon  re-assured  him,  while  the 
bewitching  softness  which  she  could  at  times  assume, 
won  his  permanent  esteem.    On  enquiiy  of  a  by*stander 
who  it  was  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  what  was  the  oc* 
casion  of  so  uncommon  an  assembly,  he  informed  me 
f  that  it  was  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  who  had  at  last  sue* 
ceeded  in  regaining  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  which 
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Folly  had  so  long  usurps.    Huit  she  sat  tiieie  m  bar 
judicial  capacity^  in  order  to  try  the  merits  of  i  mtimy* 
who  were  supposed  to  be  the  secret  emissaries,  of  Foily* 
Iq  this  way  I  understood  Envy  and  Malevoknoe.  had 
been  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment^  though  seiPeiBl 
of   their  adherents  yet  remained  among  men,  whoeei 
minds  were  too  gross  to  be  irradiated  with  the  light  of 
wisdom.    One  trial  I  understood  was  just  ended,  and  aiK 
other  supposed  delinquent  was  about  to  be  put  to  the 
bar.    With  much  curiosity  I  hurried  forwards  to  sonrey 
the  figujre  which  now  approached.    She  was,  habited,  iis 
bkclc^  and  veiled  to  the  waisU    Her  pace  waa.solema 
and  majestic,  yet  in  every  movement,  was  a  winoii^ 
gracefulness.    As  she  approached  to  the  bar  I  got  a 
nearer  view  of  her,  when,  what  was  my  astom'sbment  ta 
recognize  in  her  the  person  of  my  favourite  goddess^ 
Melancholy.     Amazed  that  she  whom   I   had  always 
looked  upon  as  the  sister  and  companion  of  Wisdom, 
should  be  brought  to  trial  as  an  emissary  and  an  ad- 
herent of  Folly,  I  waited  in  mute  impatience  for  the  bc^ 
cusadon  which  could  be  framed  against  her.^— On  look* 
ing  towards  the. centre  of  the  area,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  a  bustling  little  Cii  of  my  acquaintance, 
who,  by  his  hemming  and  clearing,  I  concluded  wa» 
going  to  make  the  charge.    As  he  was  a  seIf*important 
little  fellow,  full  of  consequence  and  business,  and  to- 
tally incapable  of  all  the  finer  emotions  of  the  soul,  I 
could  not  conceive  what  ground  of  complaint  he  could 
have  against  Melancholy,  who,  I  was  persuaded,  v^pnld 
i>ever  have  deigned  to  take  up  her  reridence  for  a  mo:* 
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jnent  ia  Ub  breast.  When  I  recollected,  however,  that 
he  had  some  sparks  of  ambition  in  his  composition,  and 
that  he  was  an  envious  carping  little  mortal,  who  had 
formed  the  design  of  shouldering  himself  into  notice  by 
decrying  the  defects  of  others  while  he  wai  inseoable  l» 
hit  own,  my  amaxementiand  my  apprebeosions  vanished 
,as  I  perceived  he  only  wapted  to  make  a  display  of  his 
own  talent,  in  doing  which  I  did  npt  fear  his  making 
himself  sufficiently  ridiculous* 

After  a  good  deal  of  irrelevant  circumlocution,  he  bold- 
iy  began  the  accnsation  of  Melanchdy.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  many  absurd  and  many  invidious  parts  of  his  speedy 
nor  upon  the  many  blunders  in  the  misapplication  of 
words,  such  as  "  deduced*  for  ''  tktraci/'  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  which  my  poor  friend  committed  in  the 
course  of  his  harangue,  but  shall  only  dwell  upon  the  ma- 
terial parts  of  the  charge.  . 

He  represented  the  prisoner  as  the  oilspring  of  Idb* 
^  ne$s  and  Discontentp  who  was  at  all  times  a'  sulky,  sullen, 
and  ''  eminently  mdexi*  member  of  the  community,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  very  dangerous  one.  He  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  in  case  she  were  to  be  sufiered  to 
prevail,  mankind  would  soon  become  ''  too  idle  to  gp^ 
•.and  would  all  lie  down  and  perish  through  indolence^  or 
through  forgetting  that  sustenance  was  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  existence ;  and  concluded  with  painting 
the  horvors  which  would  attend  such  a  depopulation  of 
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to  sqpport  tbeii  aSictionB  with  fiiagBaQimily«    A%  I  grew 
np^  I  beqani^  tbe  intiina^  friend  of  the  wiaesl  among 
nteo.    I  WiM  tbe  bosom  friead  of  Plato^  and  other  ilhis- 
4iioii8  9figei  of'  antiquity^  and  was  then  often  known  bj 
Ifae  mm^  of  PbikMippby^  tbougb^  in  ptai^l  timca,  .iAiekk 
tbfik  titla  iiruiarped  bf^uusm  wakert  €£  experiments,  and 
dpntentors  of 'b)adcing«^cake8j  I  am  only  known  by  die  ap- 
pellation of  Melaochcdy. '  So  far  from  being  of  a  diitcoiH 
tented  disposition^  my  very  essence  is  pious  and  resigned 
conteptmeot.  I  teach  my  Votaries  to  support  every  vicis- 
situde of  fc^rtiine  with  cahnoess  and  fbrtiinde.    It  is  mine 
to  subdue  the  stormy  propensities 'of  passion  and  vice,  to 
foster  and  enconragci  the  principles  of  benevolence  and 
philanthropy,  and^  to  cherish  ^nd  h^ing  to  perfection  the 
seeds  of  virtue  and  wisdom.    Though  feared  and  hated 
by  those  who,  like  my  accuser,  are  ignorant  of  my  na- 
ture, I  am  courted  and  cherished  by  all  the  truly  wise,  the 
good,  and  the  gr^at;  the  poet  wooes  me  as  the  goddess  of 
inspiration ;  the  tfue  philosopher  acknowledges  himself  ii^ 
,debted  to  n^  fi^r  hU  mpit  e;ipansive  views  of  bUmaa  na^ 
ture ;  the  good  mw  pafes  to  me  that  h^jtred  fj£  the  wrong 
^nd  love  of  tbe  righ^  and  that' disdain  for  the  conseqsien- 
ces  which  mey  resalt  frpm  thr  performance  of  his  duties^ 
. Yfhich  keeps  him  good )  and  the  rdigions .  flies  to  me  fer 
the  only  clear  and  >unenGiimbered  itiew  of  the  attribute 
and  perfections  of  the  Dei^    3o  far  from  being  idle>  my 
mind  is  ever  on  the  wing  in  tbe  regions  of  fanoy^  or  that 
true  philosophy  which  opens  the  book  of  homaa  nature, 
and  raises  the  soe)  above  the  evils  incident  to  life.    If  I 
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am  useless,  in  the  same  degree  were  Plato  and  Soenles, 
Locke  and  Paley,  useless ;  it  is  true  that  my  immediale 
iafloence  is  confined,  bat  its  effects  are  disseminated  by 
^eans  of  Itteratare  orer  every  age  i^nd  nation,  and  man- 
kind,  in  every  generation^  and  in  every  dime,  may  look 
to  me  as  their  remote  illnminator,  the  original  spviog 
of  the  principal  intellectual  benefits  they  possesi.  B«t 
as  there  is  no  good  without  its  attendant  evil,  so 
I  have  an  elder  sister,  called  Phrenzy,  for  whom  I 
have  often  been  mistaken,  who  sometimes  follows  close 
on  my  steps,  and  to  her  I  owe  much  of  the  obloquy 
which  is  attached  >  to  my  name,  though  the  puerile 
accusation,  which  has  just  been  brought  against  me, 
turns  on  points  wh}ch  apply  more  exclusively  to  mj^ 
self. 

She  ceased,  and  a  dead  pause  ensued.  The  multi- 
tude seemed  struck  with  the  fascination  of  her  utter* 
ance  and  gesture,  and  the  sounds  of  her  vmce  still  seem- 
•ed  to  vibrate  on  every  ear.  The  attention  of  tlie  as- 
sembly, however,  was  soon  recalled  to  tfae  accuser,  and 
their  indignation  at  his  baseness  rose  to  such  a  height 
as  to  threaten  general  tumult,  when  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  arose,  and,  waving  her  hand  for  rilence,  beckon- 
ed the  prisoner  to  her,  placed  her  on  her  right  hand, 
and,  with  a  sweet  smile,  acknowledged  her  for  her  oM 
companion  and  friend.  She  then  turned  to  the  accuser, 
with  a  frown  of  severity  so  terrible,  that  I  involuntarily 
started  with  terror  from  my  poor  misguided  friend,  and 
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with  tbe  ^denoe  of  the  start  I  awokej  andj  iostfead  of  the 
tfaione  of  tbe  Goddess  of  Wisdom^  and  the  vast  assembly 
of  people,  beheld  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  peeping 
over  the  eastern  clond ;  and,  instead  of  the  lond  marmuts 
of  the  incensed  multitude,  heard  nothing  bnt  the  soft 
goxg^g  of  the  river  at  my  feet^  and  the  rustling  wing 
«f  the  sky-lark,  who  was  now  beginning  his  first  matin 
^ong. 


MELANCHOLY  HOURS. 

i 

laocB.    . 

Tai  world  has  often  heard  of  fortane-hiinterB,  legacy* 
hunters^  popularity-hunters^  and  hunters  of  various  de- 
scriptions— one  diversity^  however^  of  this  very  exten- 
sive species  has  hitherto  eluded  public  animadversion; 
I  allude  to  the  class  of  friend-hunters^ — men  who  make 
it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  acquire  friends,  in  the 
hope,   through  their  influence,  to  arrive  aft  some  de^ 
sirable  point  of  ambitious  eminence.    Of  all  the  moCdfi- 
cations  and  anxieties  to  which  mankind  volnntarily  sqIh 
ject  themselves,  from  the  expectation  of  future  benefit^ 
there  are,  perhaps^  none  more  galling^  none  more  in» 
supportable,  than  those  attendant  on  friend-making. — 
Shew  a  man  that  you  court  his  society,  and  it  is  a  signal 
for  him  to  treat  you  with  neglect  and  contumely.    Hu- 
mour his  passions^  and  he  despises  you  as  a  sycophant* 
Pay  implicit  deference  to  his  opinions,  and  he  laughs  al 
you  for  your  folly.    In  all  he  views  you  with  contempt,  aa 
the  creature  of  his  will^  and  the  slave  of  his  caprice.  I  re* 
member  I  once  solicited  the  acquaintance  and  coveted  the 
friendship  of  one  man,  and,  thank  God,  I  can  yet  say  (and 
I  hope  on  my  death-bed  I  shall  be  able  to  say  the  same) 
of  ONLT  one  man. 
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Geroianicnswas  a  charaoter  ^f  c^nsiderfible  eminence 
in  the  literary  world.    Hef  bad  the  reputation  npt  only 
of  an  enlightened  undersiaodiilg  and  refined  taste^  hot 
of  openness  of  heart  an4  goodpess  of  disposition*    Hif 
Qame  always  carried  with  it  thai  weight  and  aut^ri}gr 
whicb asfli duie  to  learfiipg  ^and  ^eaiu«  in  eTery.sil^tioiv 
His  maimen  were  polished^  and;  his  conrversaiion  el&r 
gant*    In  shorty  he  possessed  every  qualification  which 
could  render  him  an  enviable  addition  to  the  circle  of 
every  man's  ixiends*    With  such  a  character^  as  I  was 
then  very  young,  I  could  not  fail  to  feel  an  ambitron  of 
becomii^  acquainted,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  upon  terins  of  familiarity.    To 
ripen  this  familiarity  into  friendship,  as  far  as  the  most 
awkwafd  diffidence  would  permit,    was   my  strenuous 
endeavour.    If  his  opinions  contradicted  mine,  I  imme- 
diately, without  reasoning  on  the  subject,  conceded  the 
point  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course  that  be  must  be  rights 
and  by  consequence  that  I  must  be  wrong.    Did  he  utter 
a  witticism,  I  was  sure  to  laugh ;  and  if  he  looked  grave^ 
though  nobody  could  tell  why,  it  was  mine  to  groan« 
By  thus  conforming  myself  to  his  humour,  I  flattered 
myself  I  was  making  some  progress  in  his  good  graces, 
but  I  was  soon  undeceived*    A  man  seldom  cares  much 
for  that  which  costs  him  no  pains  to  procure.    Whether 
Germanicus  found  me  a  troublesome  visitor,  or  whether 
he  was  really  displeased  with  something  I  had  unwit- 
tingly said  or  done,  certain  it  is,  that  when  I  met  him 
ope  day,  in  company  with  persons  of  apparent  figure,  he 
had  lost  all  recollection  of  my  features.    I  called  upon 
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Bith^  but  OermailiciiB  was  not  at  honle.  Again  and 
again  I  gave  a  hesitating  knock  at  the  great  man's  door— 
all  was  to  no  purpose.  He  was  still  not  at  hom6.  The 
ily  meaniogi  however,  which*  was  couched  in  the  sneer 
of  the  servant  the  last  time^  that^  half  ashamed  of  my 
errand^  I  made  my  enquiries  at  his  bouscj  convinced 
me  of  what  I  ought  to  have  knovi^  before^  that  Qer« 
nianicus  was  al  home  to  all  the  world  save  me.  X*  be- 
lieve^ with  all  my  seeming  humility^  I  am  a  confounded 
proud  fellow  at  bottom  ;  my  rage  at  this  discovery^ 
therefore,  ma(y  be  better  conceived  than  described.  Ten 
thousand  curses  did  I  imprecate  on  the  foolish  vanity 
which  led  me  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  my  superior,  and 
again  and  again  did  I  vow  down  eternal  vengeance  on  my 
head,  iF  I  eVer  more  conde^ended  tkm  to  court  the  ac- 
quaintance of  man.  To  this  resolution  I  believe  I  shall 
ever  adhere.  If  I  am  destined  to  nrake  any  progress  int 
the  world,  it  will  be  by  my  own  individual  exertions. 
As  I  elbow  my  way  througli  the  crowded  vale  of  life,  I 
will  never,  in  any  emergency,  call  on  my  selfish  neigh* 
bour  for  assistance.  If  my  strength  give  way  beneath  the 
pressure  of  calamity,  I  shall  sink  without  his  whine  of  hy- 
pocritical condolence :  and  if  I  do  sink,  let  him  kick  me 
into  a  ditch,  and  go  about  bis  business.  I  asked  not  his 
assistance  while  living,  it  will  be  of  no  service  to  me  when 
dead. 

Believe  me,  reader,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  there 

are  few  among  mortals  whose  friendship,  when  acquired, 

will  repay  thee  for  the  meanness  of  solicitation.    If  a 
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man  volantarily  holds  oat  his  band  to  thee,  take  it  with 
caution.  If  thou  find  him  hone8t.be  not  backward  to  re- 
ceive  his  proffered  assistance^  and  be  anxious^  when  occa- 
sion shall  require^  to  yield  to  him  thine  own.  A  real  friend 
is  the  most  valuable  blessing  a  man  caopossess^  and^madc 
me^  it  is  by  far  the  mo0^  rare.  It  is  a  black  swan.  -  Bnt, 
whatever  thoo  mayest  do^  «Q&i#.not  friendship.  If  thou 
art  youngs  and  would  make  thy.  way  in  the  worlds  bind 
thyself  a  seven  years'  apprentice  to  a  city  tallow-chandler^ 
and  thou  mayest  in  time  come  to  be  lord  mayor.  Many 
people  have  made  their  fortunes  at  a  tailox^s  board.  Per- 
riwig-makers  have  been  known  to  buy  their  country  seats^ 
and  bellows-menders  have  started  their  curricles ;  but  seU 
dom^  very  seldom^  has  the  man  who  placed  his  depend- 
ence on  the  friendship  of  his  fellow  men^  arrived  at  even 
the  shadow  of  the  honours  to  which^  through  that  medi* 
um^  he  aspired.  Nay*  even  if  thou  shouldst  find  a  friend 
ready  to  lend  thee  a  helping  hand^  the  moment,  by  his  as* 
aistance^  thou  hast  gained  some  little  eminence^he  will  be 
the  first  to  hurl  thee  down  to  thy  primitive^  and  now^  per* 
liaps^  irremediable  obscurity* 

Yet  I  see  no  more  reason  for  complaint  on  the  ground 
of  the  fallacy  of  human  friendship^  than  I  do  for  any  other  < 
ordonnance  of  nature,  which  may  appear  to  run  counter  to 
our  happiness.  Man  is  naturally  a  selfish  creature,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  that  he  can  so  far  conquer 
the  defects  of  his  being,  as  to  be  capable  of  disinterested 
friendship.  Who^  then,  can  expect  to  find  that  benign 
disposition  which  manifests  itself  in  acts  of  disinterested 
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benevoleiio^  and  ipctotaneoiM  iffselioB^  acotmieii  rmtmi 
Who  can  preach  philoBofApir  to  tbe  tnob  f  * 

The  recluse,  who  does  not  easily  asstmflate  wkh  <he 
herd  of  mankindj  aod  whose  maimers  with  difficulty  bend 
to  the  pecdiarities  of  others,  is  not  likely  to  have  matfy 
realfrientb.  His  enjoymentSj  therefore,  mast  be  sdKlsrff^ 
lode,  and  melancholy.  His  only  friend  is  himself.  Am  te 
sits  immersed  in  rererie  by  his  midnight  fire,  and  beaiiri 
without  the  wild  gnsts  of  wind  fitfiiUy  careering  over  the 
plain,  he  listens  sadly  attentive ;  and  as  the  varied  intons* 
tions  of  the  howling  blast  articulate  to  his  enthosiasttc  ear, 
he  convenes  widi  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  while,  h^ 
tween  each  dreary  pause  of  the  storm,  he  holds  solitarf 
communion  with  himself.  Such  is  the  social  iateAM>arse 
4»f  the  reolttse ;  yet  he  fiequently  fi^els  the  soft  eonsoh^ 
tions  of  friendship.  A  heart  formed  for  the  gender  emc^ 
ttons  of  the  sonl,  often  feels  as  strtagan  intextssi  for  what 
are  called  bnUei,  as  most  bipeds  adfect  to  fod  for  eadi 
ether.  Montaigne  had  hii  cM ;  J  have  read  of  n  man 
whose  only  friend  was  a  large  spider ;  and  Trsncit,  in  hb 
^dungeon,  would  sooner  have  lost  his  right  hand,  than  the 
Ipoor  little  mouse,  which,  grown  confident  with  indulgence, 
stsed  io  begtiile  the  tedious  hom»  of  imprisonment  with  its 


•  By  the  word  md)  here,  the  author  does  not  mesnto  indudemerelf 
the  lower  claases.  Io  the  present  sccqrtatioOy  it  takes  in  a  great  part  of 
themobofqnalify:  men  whb  arb  either  too  %nor«nt,  dr  too  uncft  takete 

aip  with  base  and  gfweOiiiipiinuit^  la  have  monibraoyeftle 
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gambols.  For  my  own  part^  I  believe  my  dog^  who^  at 
this  moment,  seated  on  his  hinder  legs^  is  wistfully  sur- 
veying me,  as  if  be  was  conscious  of  all  that  is  passing  in 
my  mind : — my  dog,  I  say,  i^  as  sincere,  and,  whatever 
the  world  may  say,  nearly  as  dear  a  friend,  as  any  I  pos- 
sess ;  and,  when  I  shall  reoef  ve  that  summons  which  may 
not  now  be  far  distant,  he  will  whine  a  funeral  requiem 
over  my  grave^moie  piteoosly  Aan  dl  the  hired  mourners 
in  Christendom.  Well,  well,  poor  Bob  has  had  a  kind 
master  of  me,,  andy  for  my  owa  part>  I  verily  believe  there 
are  few  things  on  this  earth  I  shall  leave  with  more  regret 
than  this  faithful  companion  of  the  happy  hours  of  my  in- 
fancy. 

W. 
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MELANCHOLY  HOURS, 
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49a  Siniii^  «0ii«  d$faut  vaui  teul  tm  long  p^eme, 
Mak  €»  vatfi  tniUe  auteur*  y  pement  urriver; 

A  peine • ••• 

• . .  •  •  »•  peui'vn  tubtdper  deux  au  trou-entM  mitte^ 


Thb&s  18  no  species  of  po€!try  which  is  better  adapted 

to  the  taste  of  a  mdancholy  man  than  the  sonnet.  While 

« 

its  breyity  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  tire- 
aome^  and  its  full  and  expected  olose  accords  well  with  hia 
dejected,  and  perhaps  somewhat  languid  tone  of  mindj  its 
•elegiac  delicacy  and  querimonious  plaintiveness  come  m 
pleasing  consonance  with  his  feelings. 

This  elegant  little  poem  has  met  with  a  peculiar  fate  in 
thb  country:  half  a  century  ago  it  was  regarded  as  utterly 
f  epugnant  to  the  natnre  of  our  language,  while  at  present 
it  is  the  popular  vehicle  of  the  most  admired  sentiments  of 
•our  best  living  poets.  This  remarkable  mutation  in  the 
opinions  of  oar  countrymen  may,  however,  be  accounted 
for  on  plain  and  common  principles.  The  earlier  EngUsh 
sonnetteers  confined  themselves  in  geneml  too  strictly  to 
the  Italian  model,  as  well  in  the  disposition  of  the  rhymes, 
as  in  the  cast  of  the  ideas.    A  sonnet  with  them  was  only 
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another  word  for  some  metaphysical  conceit^  or  clainsy 
anbtbesifl^  contained  in  fourteen  harsh  linesj  full  of  ob- 
flcnre  inversions  and  iU-mianaged  expletives.  They  bound 
themselves  down  ta  a  pattern^  which  was  in  itself  faulty> 
and  they  met  with  the  common  fate  of  servile  imitators, 
in  retaining  all  the  defects  of  their  original,  while  they 
suffered  the  beauties  to  escape  in  the  process.  Their 
sonnets  are  like  copies  of  a  bad  pictpre  i  however  accu^ 
rately  copied,  they  are  still  bad.  Our  contemporaries,  on 
the  contrary,  have  given  scope  to  their  genius  in  the  son- 
net without  restraint,  sometimes  even  growing  licentious 
in  their  liberty^  setting  at  defiance  those  rules  which  form 
its  distinguishing  peculiarity,  and^  under  the  name  of  son* 
net,  soaring  or  falling  into  ode  or  elegy.  Their  composi- 
tions^  of  course,  are  impressed  with  all  those  excellencies- 
which  would  have  marked  their  respective  productions  la 
any  similar  walk  of  poetry. 

It  has  never  been  disputed  tiiat  the  sonnet  first  arrived 
at  celebrity  in  the  Italian;  a  language  which^as  it  abounds 
in  a  musical  similari^  of  terminations,,  is  more  eminently 
qualified  to  give  ease  and  elegance  to  the  legitimate  son- 
net, restricted  as  it  is  to  stated  and  frequently-recurring 
rhymes;  of  the  same  class.  As  to  the  inventors  of  this  lit- 
tle structure  of  yerse,  they  are  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Some  authors  have  ascribed  it  singly  ta  Gui- 
tone  I^Arezzo,  an  ludian  poet  of  the  thirteentb  eentuiy, 
but  they  have  no  sort  of  authority  to  adduce  in  support  of 
their  assertions.  Arguing  upon  probabilities,  with  some 
slight  eoineidei^tal  corjpoborations,.  I  should  be  inclined 
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to  maintain  that  its  origin  may  be  refmed  ;to  an  eairliar 
period ;  that  it  may  be  looked  for- among  the  Froyen^aby 
who  left  searcely  any  combination  of  metrical  sonnds  on- 
attempted ;  and  who,  deligbtiDg  as  they  did  in  souid  and 
Jingle,  might  very  possibly  stfflke  out  this  haimoniooa 
stanza  of*  fourteen  lines.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Daate-and 
Petrarch  wereithe  first  poets  who^rendered  it  popular,  and 
'to  Bante  and  Petrarch  therefore  we  must  resort  for  its  re* 
quired  roles. 

In  an  ingenious  paper  of  Dr  Braked  ^  literaiy  Hours,*' 
a  book  which  I  have,  read  again  and  again  with  tmdimi- 
nished  pleasure,  the  merits  of  the  various  EngliA  writers 
in  this  delicate  mode  of  composition  are  appreciated  ^wttii 
much  justice  and  discrimination.  'His  Tevtcaration  for 
Milton,  however,  has,  if  I  may  venture  'to  oppose  my 
judgment  to  his,  carried  him  too  farJu  praise -of  his  son* 
nets.  Those  to  the  Nightingale  and  to  Mr  Lawrence  are^ 
I  think,  alone  entitled  to  the  praise  of  meXoerity,  and,  if 
my  memory^ fail  me  not,  my  opinion  is  sandtoiied  hj 
Ahe  testimony  of  our  late  illustrious  biograpber  of  the 
poets. 

The  sonnets  of  Drunraiond  aie  chameleris^d  as  exqui- 
site. It  is  somewhat  strange,if  this  description  be  just, 
that  they  should  so  long  have  sunk  into^tter  oblivion,  to 
be  revived  only  by  a  species  of  black-letter  mflfiio^  which 
prevailed  durhig  the  latter  half  of  Ae  ei^bteeitth  century, 
and  of  which  some  vestiges  yet  remain  ;'ttie  more  espe* 
ciiiUy  as  Br  Johnson,  to  whom  ^ey  coiiU  i6areely  be 
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Qftkoovro^  telb  ub,  tjiai  '^The  fabric  of  the  sonnet  has 
nmser  succeeded  ia  our  laagnoge/'  For  my  own  part  I 
can  say  nothing  of  them.  I  ha?e  long  sought  a  copy  of 
Dnunttond's  works^  and  I  have  sought  it  in  vain;  but 
from  specimens  which  Ihave  casually  met  with^  in  qnor 
tations,  X  am  bxakAj  inclined  to  fa^oar  the  idea,  that^ 
<^  they  possess  natural  and  pathetic  sentiments^  clothed 
in  tolerably  harmonious  language^  they  are  entitled  to  the 
praise  whidii  haa  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  them. 

Sis  Philip  Sidn^s  Astcophel  and  Stella  consists  of  a 
nmmber  of  sonnets^  which  have  been  anaccoontably  passed 
over  .by  Dr -Drakej  and  all  onr  other  critics  who  have  writ- 
ten cm  this  snbject.  Many  of  them  are  eminently  beanti«- 
fok  The  WMks  of  .this  negkNsied  poet  may  occupy  a  fn* 
ture  Djunfaer  :^  a^jr  laciibcatiQns. 

Excepting  these  two  poets^  I  believe  ihere  is  scarcely 
a  wi:iter  who  >ha8  acrived  at  any  degree  of  excellence  ia 
the  sonnet^. until  of  late  years^  when  our  viemaoular  barda 
have  laised  it  to  a  degj^ee  of  eminence  i^d  dignity 
among  the  .yarioiis  kinds  of  poetical  composition,  which 
seems  almoat  iincompatible  with  its  very  circmnsenbed 
limits. 

Passing  over  the  c^sfmoal  compositions  of  Wart^^ 
which  are  formed  more  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  epi« 
£PW0^.orepit4pb>,thaa  the  ttaliaa  sonnet,  Mr  Bowles  and 
Cbadott^  SmMh  are  the  £nt  modem  wnters  who  have  met 
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xvith  dbliiigmshed  success  in  the  sonneU  Those  of  the  ibv- 
mer^  in  particular^  are  standards  of  excellence  in  this  de« 
partmeot  To  much  natural  and  accurate  description,  they 
unite  a  strain  of  the  most  exquisitely  tender  and  delicate 
-sentiment ;  and^  with  a  nervous  strength  of  diction,  and  a 
wild  freedom  of  veraificatibn^  they  combine  aaeupboaiouB 
melody,  and  consonant  cadence,  unequalled  in  the  Eb^ 
lish 'language.  While  they  possess,  however,  the  supoior 
merit  of  an  original  style,  they  are  not  unfireqiiently  de^ 
formed  by  instances  of  that  ambitious  singularity  which  i». 
but  too  frequently  its  concomitant  Of  these  the  uilro» 
duction  of  rhymes  long  since  obsolete,  is  not  the  least  stii* 
king.  Though,  in  some  cases>  these  revivals  of  antiquated 
phrase  ha^re  a  pleasing  effept,  yet  they  are  oftentimes  aii» 
couth  and  repulsive.  Mr  Bowles  has  almost  always  throws 
aside  the  common  rules  of  the  sonnet ;  his  pieoes  ha^ve  no 
more  claim  to  that  specific  denomination,  than  that  the^ 
are  confined  ta  fourteen  lines.  How  far  this'deviiiticm  fitom. 
established  principle  is  justifiable,  may  be  disputed;  for 
if,  on  the  one  band^  it  be  alleged  that  the  confinement  to 
the  stated  repetition  of  rhymes,  so  dbtaot  and  fxequent^  is 
a  restraint  which  is  not  compensated  by  an  adequate  e£» 
feet,  on  the  other,  it  must  be  omceded,  tbii  these  litde 
poems  are  no  longer  umnsU  than  while  they  conform  to 
the  rules  of  the  sonnet,  and  that  the  moment  they  forsake 
tbeiQ,  they  ought  to  resign  the  apfiellation. 

The  name  bears  evident  affinity  to  the  Italian  kmmKt^ 
•'  to  rwnaid^^*^  ting  anniM,'^  whiih  ori^ated  in  the 
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Laiin  9(nian$,—9omidingf  jingling,  ringing:  or,  indeed^  it 
may  come  immediately  from  the  FreDch  aonner,  to  sounds 
or  ring,  in  which  language,  it  is  observable,  we  first  meet 
with  the  word  sonnette,  where  it  signifies  a  little  beO, 
and  mmettier,  a  maker  of  little  bells ;  and  this  derivation 
affords  a  presumption,  almost  amounting  to  certainty, 
that  the  conjecture  before  advanced,  that  the  sonnet  ori- 
ginated with  the  Provensals,  is  well  founded.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  these  contending  derivations  have  not 
been  before  observed,  as  they  tend  to  settle  a  question, 
which,  however  intrinsically  unimportant,  is  euriotis,  and 
has  been  much  agitated. 


.1  •  •  •  . 


But,  wherever  the  name  originaftetl,  it  evidently  bears 
relation  only  to  the  peculiarly  of  a  set  of  chiming  and 
jingling  terminations,  and  of  course  can  no  longer  be 
applied  with  propriety  wh^re  that  peculiarity  is  not  pre- 
served. 

The  single  stanza  of  fourteen  lines,  properly  varied  in 
their  correspondent  closes,  is,  notwithstanding,  so  well 
adapted  for  the  expression  of  any  pathetic  sentiment,  and 
is  so  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  when  once  ac- 
customed to  it,  that  our  poetry  would  sufier  a  material 
loss  were  it  to  be  disused  through  a  rigid  adherence  to 
mere  propriety  of  name.  At  the  same  time,  our  language 
does  not  supply  a  sufficiency  of  similar  terminations  to 
render  the  strict  observance  of  its  rules  at  all  easy^  or  comr 
patible  with  ease  or  elegance.    Ilie  only  question,  there- 
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foKj  i$,  wh^fi^  fj^vkmf>ai  eS^  (Hmbiec4  by  the  fitf- 
beveiiQe  to  \)m  ^iSic^lt  »bnictwie  of  Teime  omrbalMoe  Ibe 
niftniiU  it  in^f^oae^  on  the  po^t^  and  vk  i<«ae  wte  <}ocMeia 
tlie  A^tiroj  wbetber  .we  ought  to  pceservi^  the  dcnomuia- 
Uqp  .of  Miiaty  jwli^ii  we  utterly  veoMUiQe  4lve  miy  fCCQUa- 
sitieB  whiob  proowed  ift  thM  oi^gpoauqi^ 


lo  the  preieat  cnlig^bteaed  i^ge^  I  think  it  wiH  jmI  1^ 
4AipMed  that  aere  jm^  and  jonnd  ought  inuaiiahly  to 
fee iHfirificed  to Miftimeiit and  esiirenioB*  lAuiioaltfffBCt 
^.a  Tieiy  .wboosdinafce  ^oMndetation ;  it  as  the  gilding  «i> 
the  cornices  of  a  VitruTian  edifice ;  jthe  cofeuring  to*  a 
shaded  design  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  its  place  it  adds  to 
.the;effi9ct  of  .4he  wJMfw  hKW  whan  leadeusd  afitinqpat  ob* 
ject  of  atteatiWi  il  m  Bidjenloas  a^fd^dipgwUng^  Ahviae 
U  no  x^ep^sfuugF  ad)«iMt  of  tnie  .pgalif  ^  Sonth^pli  ISk^ 
.kl^a.is^  ^1^  fimii^^lhJDOftviae,  and,^^ 
or  metre ;  and  the  production  which  is  reduced  to  4 
prose^  by  being  deprived  of  its  jingle^  could  never 
4n^y  #tat^  tbe.mM^^of  laspmtiw^ 

SpSf^r,  ijlfm^w0, 1  an  of  apiaion  Ahat  it  is  adipaUe 
Ao  reoQiupoe  the  Itattaa  faWie  alti^gather.  We  >h^M  ml^ 
jK^y^ujG^i^t.rantriatiaQf  kid  upon  m  by 'the  neftMal 
)aws^f  4^r  native  \g>ngOf^,  .and  I.do^not  see  ma^  leaiob, 
out  of  .aMmd.mgaid  for.prteedeni^  tode  eoxfahies.la  a 
4i|6Mt  Jtaudune  of  torse,  idiioh  prob^lrb^  anginatod 
wHbitbe  TxovhadoiUB,  or  Iwandmayhards  of  SsaaoauMd 
I^NPMdy^  M  with  a  jet  nisr  laccv  om  which  is  sipt 


IMTodooiive  of  any  vatianal  effect,  «ai  wlucb  only  pleaaes 

'the  ear  by  freq^^ntrepetitioD^fas  men  who  iian^  o^oer^ad 

<ibe  greaiest  aveiBioQ  to  atrong  winea  and  3pij»tH0U8  U- 

quorsj  are^  by  habit,  at  last  brought  rtoffeg^tfdtibMi  asrfte- 

licacies. 

In  advancing  this  opinion^  I  am  aware  that  I  am  op- 
posing myself  to  the  declared  sentiments  of  many  indivi- 
duals whom  I  greatly  respect  and  admire«  Miss  Seward 
(and  Miss  Seward  is  in  herself  a  host)  has^  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically^  defended  the  Italian  structure.  Mr 
Capel  hoSi  has  likewise  favoured  the  world  with  many 
sonnets,  in  which  he  shows  his  approval  of  the  legitimate 
model  by  his  adherence  to  its  rules^  and  many  of  the 
beautiful  poems  of  Mrs  LoSt,  published  in  the  Monthly 
Mirror,  are  likewise  successfully  formed  by  those  rules. 
Much,  however,  as  I  admire  these  writers,  and  ample  as 
is  the  credence  I  give  to  their  critical  discrimination,  I 
cannot,  on  mature  reflection,  subscribe  to  their  position 
of  the  expediency  of  adopting  this  structure  in  our 
,  poetry,  and  I  attribute  their  success  in  it  more  to  their 
individual  powers,  which  would  have  surmounted  much 
greater  difficulties,  than  to  the  adaptability  of  this  foreign 
fiabric  to  our  stubborn  and  intractable  language. 

If  the  question,  however,  turn  only  on  the  propriety 
of  giving  to  a  poem  a  name  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  entirely  inappropriate,  and  to  which  it  can 
have  no  sort  of  claim^  I  must  confess  that  it  is  manifestly 
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indefewble;  and  we  most  then  either  pitch  upon  an 
other  appellation  for  our  quatoizain,  or  baniah  it  from  ooi 
language ;  a  measure  which  every  krer  of  true  poeby 
muBt  nncerely  lament. 
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MELANCHOLY  HOURS. 

(No.  VL) 

Pun  many  a  flowV  »  bora  to  blush  un8eeo» 
And  watte  its  sweetnesa  on  the  desart  air. 

Gray. 

Poetry  is  a  blossom  of  very  delicate  growth;  it  re- 
quires the  maturing  influence  of  vernal  suns,  and  every 
encouragement  of  culture  and  attention,  to  bring  i^io  its 
natural  perfection.  The  pursuits  of  the  mathematician, 
or  the  mechanical  genius^  are  such  as  require  rather 
strength  and  insensibility  of  mind,  than  that  exquisite 
and  finely-wrought  susceptibility,  which  invariably  marks 
the  temperament  of  the  true  poet ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea^ 
son,  that,  while  men  of  science  have  not  unfrequently 
arisen  from  the  abodes  of  poverty  and  labour,  very  few 
legitimate  children  of  the  Muse  have  ever  emerged  from 
^e  shades  of  hereditary  obscurity. 

It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  many  a  bard  now  lies, 
nrameless  and  forgotten^  in  the  narrow  house,  who,  had 
he  been  bom  to  competence  and  leisure,  might  have 
usurped  the  laurels  from  the  most  distinguished  per« 
sonages  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  The  very  consciousness 
of  merit  itself  often  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  a  stimulus 
to  exertion,  by  exciting  that  mournful   indignation  at 
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suppositious  neglect^  which  urges  a  0allen  concealment 
of  talent^  and  driyes  its  possessor  to  that  misaothn^Mc 
discontent  which  preys  on  the  vitals^  and  soon  prodnoes 
untimely  mortalilg^*  A  aeniimeint  like  tUa  has,  no  doubt, 
often  actuated  beings,  who  attracted  notice,  perhafis, 
while  they  lived,  only  by  their  si^plarity,  and  who 
were  forgotten  almost,  ere  their  parent  eardi  had  closed 
over  their  headi^ — bcingsr  who-  lived  but  to  naoum  and  to 
languish  £or  what  they  were  never  destined  to  enjoy^  aad 
whose  exalted  endowments  were  buried  with  them  in  their 
grairoi,  by  the  want  o£  a  lifttle  of  that  stptiiui^  which 
serveato  pamper  the  4abaaed  apfttliites  o£  tha  anBrvatedl 
sans  of  lucHUfy  aod  alolib. 

The  present  age,  however,  has  fomjshad  na  with  Iww 
iUaatrioua  instances  of  poverty  bmaluig  tliawi^  iim 
doiid  of  sunoHUsdiAg  impedunenla  iak>  dM  hA  \Amt^ 
notoriety  and  eminence.  I  aUade  t»  thr  taio  BhrnnfiiaMs^ 
bards,  who  may  chalkUga  a  oempaiiaM  inilh  the  onaat 
diatingnished  fiivouritea  of  tb^  Mttaa^  and  who  both 
passed  die  day-spiiog  of  Ilia  in  labour^  iadigcnae,  and  o^ 
scurity.  « 

The  author  of  the  Favmar'a  Bojr  bath  already  received 

the  applause  he  justly  deserved.    It  yet  remains  £ur  the 

Espay  on  War  to  enjoy  aH  the  distinGkioft  it  so  licUy 

merits,  as  well  firom  its  sterling  worth  aa  from  the  oir- 

ouaastance  of  its  author.   .  Whethef  die  present  Bgt  will 

be  inclined  to  do  it  fiiU  juatice^  may  indeed  be  feared. 

Had  Mr  Nathaniel  Bbomfield  aaade  his  s^peanace  id 
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the  horizon  of  letters  prior  to  hb  faiothcr^  he  would  ua- 
doubtedly  hare  been  coDBideied  at  a  meteor  of  uncxmi- 
fliOD  attraction ;  the  critics  woald  have  admired^  became 
it  would  bate  been  the  fashion  to  admire.  But  it  is  to 
be  apprehended  that  our  countrymen  become  inured 
to  phenomena  ;•— it  is  to  be  apprehended^  that  the  fri^ 
velity  of  the  age  cannot  endure  a  repetition  of  the  un- 
common— that  it  will  no  longer  be  the  ri^e  to  patronize 
indigent  merit:  that  the  beau  monde  will  therefore 
neglect^  and  that,  by  a  necessary  cDosequence,  the  cri- 
tics will  sneer ! ! 

• 

Nevertheless^  sooner  or  later,  merit  will  meet  with  its 
reward;  and  though  the  popularity  of  Mr  Bloomfield 
may  be  delayed^  be  must,  at  one  time  «v  other,  receive 
Jthe  meed  due  to  his  deserts.  Poaterity  will  judge  impar* 
•tially ;  and  if  bold  and  vivid  images,  and  original  con- 
ceptions^ luminously  displayed^  and  judiciously  apposed, 
have  any  claim  to  the  regard  of  mankind^  the  name  of 
Nathaniel  Bloomfield  will  not  be  without  ito  high  and 
appropriate  honours. 

4 

Rousseau  very  truly  observes,  that  with  whatever,  ta- 
lent a  man  may  be  bom,  the  art  of  writing  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  this  be  applicable  to  men  enjoying  every 
vadvantage  of  scholastic  initiation,  how  much  mere  for- 
cibly must  it  apply  to  the  offiipring  of  a  poor  village 
.  tailor,  untaught,  and  deatitnte  both  of  the  means  and 
the  time  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  !  If 
the  art  of  writing  be  of  difficult  attainment  to  those  who 
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make  it  the  stady  of  tbeir  lives,  what  must  it  be  to  UdIj 
who,  perhaps,  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  never  &k^ 
tertained  a  thought  that  any  thing  he  could  write  would 
be  deemed  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public ! — whose 
only  time  for  rumination  was  such  as  a  sedentary  and  sick- 
ly employment  would  allow ;  on  the  tailor's  board,  sai^ 
rounded  with  men,  perhaps,  of  depraved  and  mde  habitsi, 
and  impure  conversation ! 

And  yet,  that  Mr  N.  Bloomfield's  poems  display 
acuteness  of  remark,  and  delicacy  of  scsntiment,  com- 
bined with  much  strength,  and  considerable  sdection  of 
diction,  few  will  deny*  The  Pasan  to  Gunpowder  would 
alone  prove  both  his  power  of  language,  and  the  fertffiiy 
of  his  imagination ;  and  the  following  extract  presents 
him  to  us  in  the  still  higher  character  cf  a  bold  and 
vivid  painier.  Describing  the  field  after  a  battle,  he 
says, 

« 

Now  here  and  there,  about  the  horrid  field. 

Striding  across  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Stalks  up  a  mau,  by  strength  superior. 

Or  skill  and  prowess  in  the  arduous  fight. 

Preserved  alive : — fainting  he  looks  around ; 

Fearing  pursuit-^not  caring  to  pursue* 

The  supplicating  voice  of  bitterest  moans. 

Contortions  of  excruciating  pttin. 

The  shriek  of  torture,  and  the  groan  of  deaths 

Surround  him ;— and  as  Might  her  mantle  spreads^ 

To  veil  the  horrors  of  the  mourning  field. 
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With  cimtiooA  step  dMpiog  his  dsvions  miy^ 
He  aedoB  a  covert  jvbere  to  bidr  and  rci^  x 
At  every  leaf  thst  rastles  in  il^e  ^etse 
Starting,  iie  graapi  hiirasroril ;  and  every  nerre 
Is  ready  strained,  for  combat  or  for  flight. 

1?.  12,  Etmf  on  War. 

If  Mr  Blooinfi^ld  had  wiiiiten  nothing  1m»u1^9  the  Ele- 
gy on  the  EndoBOfe  cf  Himlngiton  iGreeot  h^  wiMd^  have 
had  a  right  to  be  coasidei»d  as  a  poet  of  no  laean  excel- 
lence.  The  heart  whiph  can  read  pa^saget  like  t^e  fol- 
lowing, wltho«t  a  syaip^dietic  emotion^  mu^  ht  dead  to 
every  feeling  of  sensibility. 

STANZA  VI. 

The  prond  city's  gay  wealdiy  train. 
Who  nooght  but  refinement  adore, 

!May  wonder  to  hear  f9^  complain 
That  Qpnin^bm  Gg^m  k^  ao  guH^; 

B^t  if  19  tb^  ipbi^cb  yoH  ^'^  «?p^ 
If  you  ]fn&w  wJh«t  ^  vikg^  1m  ]m^9 

Yoa  mil  6yMp«AtMe  mA^Ip  I  Imnef  t 
The  enclosure  pf  Honii^ton  6r$en. 
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VII. 
That  no  more  upon  HpllMPgton  Green 

Dwells  the  matix>o  i^bM»  fiiQ^t  J  r^ere^ 
If  by  pert  Obaevmtifif^  Ws^en, 

I  e*en  now  i»Mild  .iiidAl^$  Jk  fogd  iepir. 

VOL*  11.  ft 
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Ere  her  bright  mora  of  life  vnd  o'ercaety 
When  my  senses  first  woke  to  the  scene. 

Some  short  happy  hours  she  had  past 
On  the  margin  of  Hooington  Green. 

vni. 

Her  parents  with  plenty  were  blest. 

And  nu|n*rbus  her  chQdren^  and  yoong,/ 
Yonth's  blossoms  her  cheek  yet  possest. 

And  melody  woke  when  she  song : 
A  widow  so  youthfol  to  leave, 

(Eariy  cWd  the  blest  days  he  had  seeh)  ; 
Hy  father  was  laid  in  his.gmve. 

In  the  church-yard  on  Honington  Green. 


XXL 

Dear  to  me  was  the  wild  thorny  hiO,    '     . 

And  dear  the  brown  heaths  sober  sc^e ; 
And  youth  shall  find  hapj^ness  still. 

Though  he  rove  not  on  common  or  giees*  ^ 


XXIL 
So  happily  flexile  man's  make. 

So  pliantly  docile  his  mind. 
Surrounding  impressions  we  take. 

And  bliss  in  each  circumstance  find* 
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The  youilis  of  a  more  polish'd  age 

Shall  not  wish  these  rade  commons  to  see ; 

To  the  bird  that's  inur'd  to  the  cage^ 
It  would  not  be  bliss  to  be  free. 

There  is  a  sweet  and  tender  melancholy  pervades  the 
elegiac  ballad  efforts  of  Mr  Bloomfield,  which  has  the  most 
indescribable  effects  on  the  heart*.  Were  the  versification 
a  little  more  polished>  in  some  instances^  they  would  be 
lead  with  unmixt  delight.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
cultivate  this  engaging  species  of  composition^  and,  (if  I 
may  venture. to  throw  out.tbe  Jiipt,)  if  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  poems  he  has  published,  he  ^puLd  excel 
in  sacred  poetry.  Most  heartily  do  I  recommend  the  lyre 
of  David  to  this  engaging  bard.  ■  ^ivine  topics  l)ave  sel* 
dom  been  touched  upon  with,  success  by  .our  modern 
Muses :  they  afford  a  field  in  which  he  would  have  fevr 
competitors,  and  it  is  a  field  wortbjr  of  his  abilities. 

W. 
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I^  the  atoation  ^  mxa,  m  the  preseot  USt,  ht  cen^ 
ftidered  in  all  lis  relaticms  a&d  depeodeacieftj  a  striking  nr- 
consifltencj  will  be  appaipeat  to  b  very  evnory  ohaerfer. 
VPe  h!B,v<t  sure  wamtnt  for  believing  that  xnar  abode  here 
is  to  ^orm  a  comparatively  insignificaat  part  oF  our  «xisl» 
ence,  and  that  on  oor  condact  ia  this  life  will  depend  the 
happiness  of  the  life  to  come;  yet  onr  actions  daily  give 
the  lie  to  tfavs  propositioh^.  inasmuch  as  we  rommonly  act 
like  men  who  have  no  thought  bnt  for  the' present  setae, 
and  to  whom  the  grafrfr  is  the  bontidary  of  Witxcipa^acnL 
But  this  is  not  the  t>nly  paradox  which  faamaiiily  famishes 
to  the  eye  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  very  generally  the 
case,  that  we  spend  our  whole  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  ob» 
jects  which  common  experience  informs  us  are  not  capai- 
ble  of  conferring  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  wci 
expect  from  their  enjoyment.  Our  views  are  unifonnly 
directed  to  one  point ; — happiness,  in  whatever  garb  it  be 
clad,  and  under  whatever  figure  shadowed,  is  the  great 
aim  of  the  busy  multitudes,  whom  we  behold  toiling 


•  My  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  considering  liist  the  seventh  pai<  of 
our  time  is  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  devoted  every  seventh  loco* 
bration  to  matters  connected  with  Christianity,  and  the  severer  part  of 
tnorals :  I  trust  none  of  iny  readers  will  regret  that,  m  this  instMU^i  I 
IbUow  80  good  an  example. 
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through  the  vale  of  life^  ia  such  an  infioite  dWeraity  of 
occupatiooj  and  disparity  of  views.  But  the  misfortuae 
i^  that  we  seek  for  Happiness  wheie  Aie  is  not  to  be  found, 
and  the  cause  of  wonder,  that  the  experience  of  ages 
should  not  have  guarded  us  against  so  fatal  and  so  uni* 
versal  an  error. 

It  would  he  an  amusing  speculation  to  consider  the 
various  points  after  which  our  fellow  mortals  are  inces- 
santly straining,  and  in  the  possession  of  which  they  have 
placed  that  imaginary  chief  good,  which  we  are  all 
doomed  to  coVet,  but  which,  perhaps,  none  of  us,  in  this 
sublunary  state,  can  attain.  At  present,  however,  we 
are  led  to  considerations  of  a  more  important  nature. 
We  turn  from  the  inconsistencies  observable  in  the  prose* 
cution  of  our  subordinate  pursuits,  from  the  partial  fol- 
lies of  individuals,  to  the  general  delusion  which  seems  to 
envelope  the  whole  human  race; — the  delusion  undet 
whose  influence  they  lose  sight  of  the  chief  end  of  their 
being,  and  cut  down  the  sphere  of  their  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments to  a  few  rolling  years,  and  that  too  in  a  scene  where 
they  know  there  is  neither  perfect  fruition  nor  permanent 
delight. 

The  faculty  of  contemplating  mankind  in  the  abstract 
apart  from  those  prepossessions  which,  both  by  nature 
atAl  the  power  of  habitual  associations,  would  intervene  t# 
doud  our  view,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  a  Hfe  of  virtue 
and.  constant  meditation,  by  temperance,  and  purity  of 
tfiought    Whenever  it  is  attained,  it  must  greatly  teo4 
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to  correct  our  motives-— to  timplify  our  cle^ires-rand  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  contentment  and  pious  resignation.  We 
tiien^  at  length,  are  enabled  to  contemplate  our  being,  ia 
all  its  bearings,  and  in  its  full  extent,  and  the  result  is  that 
superiority  to  common '  views,  and  indifierence  to  the 
things  of  this  life,  which  should  be  the  fruit  of  all  true 
philosophy,  and  which,  therefore,  are  the  more  peculiar 
fruits  of  that  system  of  philosophy  which  b  called  the' 
Christian. 

To  a  mind  thus  sublimed,  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
will  appear  like  men  led  astray  by  the  workings  of  wild 
and  distempered  imaginations— ^visionaries  who  are  wan- 
dering after  the  phantoms  of  their  own  teeming  brains, 
^and  their  anxious  solicitude  for  mere  matters  of  worldly 
accommodation  and  ease,  will  seem  more  like  the  effects 
of  insani^  than  of  prudent  foresight,  as  they  are  esteem* 
ed.    To  the  awful  importance  of  futurity  he  will  observe 

• 

them  utterly  insensible,  and  he  will  see  with  astonisli- 
ment,  the  few  allotted  years  of  human  life  wasted  in  pro- 
viding abundance  they  will  never  enjoy,  while  the  eter- 
nity they  are  placed  here  to  prepare  for,  scarcely  employs 
a  moment's  consideration.  And  yet  the  mass  of  these 
poor  wanderers  in  the  ways  of  error,  bavQ  the  light  of 
truth  shining  on  their  very  foreheads.  They  have  the  re- 
velation of  Almighty  God  himself,  to  declare  to  them  the 
lolly  of  worldly  cares,  and  the  nece^ity  for  providing  for 
«  future  state  of  existence.  They  know  by  the  experi- 
ence of  every  preceding  generation,  that  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  joy  is  allowed  to  th6  poor  sojourners  in  tbi9  vak  of 
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lears^  and  that  too^  embittered  with  much  pain  and  fear; 
and  yet  every  one  is  willing  to  flatter  himself  that  he  shall 
fare  better  than  bis  predecessor  in  the  same  path^  and  that 
happiness  will  smile  on  him  which  hath  frowned  on  all  his 
progenitors. 

Still  it  would  be  wrong  to  deny  the  human  race  all 
claim  to  temporal  felicity.  There  may  be  comparative^ 
although  very  little  positive  happiness ; — whoever  is  more 
exempt  from  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  calamities  in* 
cideat  to  humanity — whoever  enjoys  more  contentment 
of  mind^  and  is  more  resigned  to  the  dispensations  of  Di« 
vine  Providence — in  a  word^  whoever  possesses  more  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  than  his  neighbours^  is  com* 
paratively  happy.  But  the  number  of  these,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  very  small.  Were  all  men  equally  enlightened 
by  the  illuminations  of  truth,  as  emanating  from  the  spirit 
of  Jehovah  himself,  they  would  all  concur  in  the  pursuit 
of  virtuous  ends  by  virtuous  means — as  there  would  be  no 
vice,  there  would  be  very  little  infelicity.  Every  pain 
would  be  met  with  fortitude,  every  aiHiction  with  resigna* 
tion.  We  should  then  all  look  back  to  the  past  with  com- 
placency, and  to  the  future  with  hope.  Even  this  unstable' 
state  of  being  would  have  many  exquisite  enjoyments— 
the  principal  of  which  would  be  the  anticipation  of  that 
approaching  state  of  beatitude  to  which  we  might  thea 
look  witii  confidence,  through  the  medium  of  that  atone* 
ment  of  which  we  should  be  partakers,  and  onr  acceptance, 
by  virtue  of  which,  would  be  sealed  by  that  purity  of  mind 
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of  which  fadmu  MCire  k,  of  Mff  itiia^kMt.  Bti  H  il 
from  the  mliukeft  and  ttliicalciilatiotis  &f  Mutikllidj  td  «biell 
their  Mletk  AlittiMtt  are  ediflilitiallj  ptttk^^  that  atiM9  duii 
flood  dfmiafifj  t^hich  oveiwhcSmd  the  whdle  tace,  and  jn^ 
sounds  wherever  the  footsteps  of  maa  iuive  penetrated.  It 
is  the  lamentable  error  of  placing  happiness  in  vicious  in:* 
dtdgenci^  or  thinking  to  parsae  it  by  vicious  tneuis*  It 
IS  the  blind  folly  of  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  the  fntnm  I* 
the  opportunity  of  immediate  guilty  gratlfieatioti^  wbidi 
destroys  the  barthony  of  society>  and  poisoils  Ibe  peacA 
aot  otily  of  the  immediate  procftatora  of  the  erMrs^-nol 
only  of  the  identical  actonl  of  the  vices  themselves,  btft  of 
all  those  of  their  fellows  who  fall  within  the  reach  of  theif 
influence  or  ekamplej  or  wh6  are  in  any  wise  conaecled 
with  them  by  the  tics  of  Wood. 

I  would  therefore  eschort  f0a  earnestly-^yoil  who  art 
yet  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the  world — to  beware  oil 
what  object  you  concentre  your  hopes.  Pkasores  may 
allure^pride  or  ambition  tiiay  stimulate,  but  their  fruita 
are  hollow  and  deceitful,  and  they  afford  Ho  sure,  lid 
solid  satisfaction.  You  are  placed  on  the  earth  in  li 
atate  of  probation-^your  continuance  here  will  be,  at 
Uie  hmgest,  a  very  short  period,  atid  when  you  ate 
called  from  hence  you  plunge  into  aft  eternity,  the  ootiH 
pletion  of  which  will  be  ia  correspond^ce  to  yotur 
past  life,  unuttetably  hap|)y  or  inconceivably  miserable. 
Your  fate  will  probably  depend  on  yonr  early  pursuits-^ 
il  will  be  these  wbieh  Will  give  the  torn  to  your  cha^ 
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raeter  and  to  your  pleasures.  I  beseech  yon^  therefore^ 
with  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  to  read  the  pages  of  that 
book,  which  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  the  word  of  God.  You  will  there  find  a 
mle  of  moral  conduct,  such  as  the  world  never  had  any 
idea  of  before  its  divulgation.  If  you  covet  earthly  hap- 
piness, it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  path  you  will  find 
there  laid  down,  ildd  I  clui  confidently  promise  you,  in  a 
life  of  simplicity  i«nd  ptitity,  a  life  passed  in  accordance 
witii  the  divine  word,  such  substantial  bliss,  such  unruf- 
fled  peace,  as  is  no  where  else  to  be  found.  All  other 
schemes  of  earthly  pleasure  are  fleeting  and  unsatisfacto- 
ry«  They  all  entail  upon  them  repentance  and  bitterness 
of  thought.  This  alone  endureth  for  ever — this  alone  em^ 
braces  equally  the  present  and  the  future — this  alone  caa 
arm  a  man  against  ^very  calamity — can  alone  shed  the 
balm  df  peace  over  that  scene  of  Ufe  when  pleasure  have 
lost  their  zest,  and  the  mind  can  no  longer  look  forward 
to  the  dark  and  mysterious  future.  Above  all>  beware  of 
the  ignis  iatuus  of  false  philosophy  :  that  must  be  a  very 
defective  system  bf  ethics  which  will  not  bear  a  man 
through  the  most  trying  stage  of  his  existence^  and  I  kooV 
^  none  that  will  do  it  but  the  christian. 
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[No.  vin.] 


Anaxaxdrides  apud  ScrxBAX* 

Much  has.beea  said  of  late  on  the  subject. of  m« 
9crijptvoe  wrking,  and  that,  in  my  opinion^  to  vexy  lit- 
tle purpose.  Dr  Drake,  whea  treating  on  .this,  topics 
18^  for  once^  inconclusive ;  but  jbift  essay  does  credit  to 
his  discemment,  howeyer  little  it  may  honour  bim.  as  a 
promulgator  of  the  laws  of  criticism  :  the  exquisite  ape* 
cimens  it  contains  prove  that  the. doctor  has  a  feeling  of 
propriety  and  general  excellence,  although  be,  may  be 
unhappy  in  defi^g.  them.  Boikau  says,  briefly,  'f  Xcs 
imeriptiotu  dmcent  .  krc  .  df^fles,  courtes,  et  famUiareC^ 
We  have,  however,  many  examples  of.  this  Icind  of  wri« 

• 

ting  in  our  language,  which,  although  they  possess  noBe 
of  these  qualities,  are  esteemed  excellent.  Akensides 
classic  imitations  are  not  at  all  nmple,  nothing  thort, 
and  the  very  reverse  o{  familiar,  yet  who  can  deny  that 
they  are  beautiful,  and  in  some  instances  appropriate? 
Southey's  inscriptions  are  noble  pieces; — for  the  oppo- 
site qualities  of  tenderness  and  dignity,  sweetness  of 
imagery  and  terseness  of  moral,  unrivalled  f  they  are 
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perhaps  wanting  in  propriety^  and  (which  is  the  criterion) 
produce  a  much  better  effect  in  a  book^  than. they  would 
on  a  coiumn  or  a  cenotaph.  There  is  a  certain  chaste 
and  majestic  gravity  expected  from  the. voice  of  tombs 
and  monuments,  which  probably  would  displease  in  epi- 
taphs never  intended  to  be  engraved,  and  inscriptions  for 
obelisks  which  never  existed* 

Whien  a  man  visits  the  tomb  of  an  illustrious  charac- 
ter, a  spot  remarkable  for  some  memorable  deed,  or  a 
scene  connected  by  its  natural  sublimity  with  the  higher 
feelings  of  the  breast,  he  is  in  a  mood  only  for  the 
nervous,  the  concise,  and  the  impressive;  and  he  will 
turn  with  disgust  alike  from  the  puerile  conceits  of  the 
epigrammatist,  and  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the  herald.  I| 
is  a  nice  thing  to  address  the  mind  in  the  workings  of 
generous  enthusiasm.  As  words  are  not  capable  of  ex* 
citing  such  an  effervescence  of  the  sublimer  affections^ 
so  they  can  do  little  towards  increasing  it.  Their  office 
is  rather  to  point  these  feelings  to  a  beneficial  purpose, 
and  by  some  noble  sentiment,  or  exalted  moral,  .to*.im- 
part  to  the  mind  that  pleasure  which  results  from  wiarm 
emotions  when  connected  with  the. virtuous  and  the,  gene- 
rous. 

'  In  the  composition  of  inscriptive  pieces,  great  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  local  and  topical  propriety.  The 
occasion,  and  the  place,  must  not  only  regulate  the 
tenor,  but  even  the  style  of  an  inscription ;  for  whal»  ia 
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tme  case  woidd  be  proper  aiid  agTeeable^  m  anotticf 
would  be  impertinent  and  ditgastiog.  But  tbeae  ndea 
may  always  be  taken  for  grantedj  that  an  iBKriptioa 
abonld  be  vnafTected  and  free  from  conceits ;  that  w> 
sentiment  riiould  be  introdnced  of  a  trite  or  hacknicdl 
nalitfe ;  and  that  the  design  and  the  moral  to  be  incel- 
cated  should  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  ^be 
reader's  attention^  and  ensure  his  regard.  Who  woold 
^ink  of  settmg  a  stone  up  in  the  wilderness  to  ti^U  the 
trayeOer  what  he  knew  before^  or  what,  when  be  had 
leamt  for  the  first  time,  was  not  worth  the  knowing }  It 
would  be  equally  absurd  to  call  aside  his  attenlioii  to 
n  simile  ot  hn  epigrammatic  point.  Wit  on  a  mone^ 
ment,  is  like  a  jest  from  a  judge,  or  a  philosopher  cutting 
capers.  It  is  a  severe  mortification  to  meet  with  fljppu^ 
cy  where  we  looked  for  solemnity,  and  meretricious  ek^ 
ganoe  where  the  occasion  led  us  to  ejcpedt  the  onadoiMd 
majeaty  of  truth. 

That  branch  of  inscriptive  writmg  which  oommeme^ 
imtea  the  virtues  of  departed  worth.  Or  poinU  oiit  the 
ashes  ^  men  who  yet  live  in  the  admiration  of  their  po»> 
tsrity,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  interesting,  and,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  the  most  useful. 

It  is  not  enough  to  proclaim  to  the  observer  that  he  is 
drawing  near  to  the  reliques  of  the  deceased  genii»,~ 
the  occasion  seems  to  provoke  a  few  reflections.  If 
these  be  mOural,  they  will  be  in  unison  with  the  fieel- 
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ings  of  the  reader,  aiid,  if  they  tend  where  they  ought  ta 
tend,  Aey  will  ieate  him  better  tfian  they  fomid  hinu 
But  these  reflections  most  not  he  too  mnch  prolonged. 
They  most  rather  be  hints  than  dissertations.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  start  the  idea,  and  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
will  pursue  the  train  to  mnch  more  advantage  than  the 
writer  qould  do  by  words. 

Panegyrie  is  seldom  jndicious  in  the  epitaphs  on  jmMSc 
dkifwcferB,  for,  if  it  be  deserved,  it  cannot  need  publicap- 
tion,  anki  if  it  be  exaggerated,  it  will  only  serve  to  excite 
ridicule.  When  employed  in  memorizing  the  retired  vir^ 
tues  of  domestic  life,  and  qualities  which,  though  they 
only  served  to  eheer  the  little  circle  of  privacy,  «tiU  de» 
servedf  from  their  unfrequency,  to  triumph,  at  least  for  a 
while>  over  the  power  of  the  gmve,  it  may  be  interesting 
attd  sslnlary  in  its  effects. .  To  this  purpose,  however,  it  ip 
rarely  employed.  An  epitaph-book  will  sddom  supply 
the  exigencies  of  character ;  and  men  of  talents  are  not 
always,  even  in  these  Aivomred  times,  at  hand  to  eternize 
the  viitues  of  private  life* 

The  following  epitaph,  by  Mr  Hayley,  is  inscribed  on 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Cowper,  in  the  church  of 
Emi  Dereham: 

*^  Ye,  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  digniSed  by  sacred  zeal. 
Here  to  Devotion's  bard  devoutly  just. 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Gowpei's  dust ! 


2«>: 

Eoglandj  enkii^  in  liig,ip0llcn  huat,   . 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  fav'iit^  oame  i 
Sense,  Fancy,, Wit,  conspire  not  all  tQ  raise. 
So  clear  a  title -to  Affiectioa's  praise ; 
His^higU^t  honours  to  the  heart  belong;, 
virtues  fonn'd  the  magic  of  his.  song.'' . 


^*  This  epitaph,"  says  a  periodical  critic,*  '^  is  simpJjr 
^egftoW  .and  appropriately  jusL"    I    regard   this  a^n* 
tence  fis  peculiarly  unfortunate^  for  the  epitaph  seems  tP; 
me  to  be^  ekgant  without  si/iy^^ictfy,.  and  Jiii(  without 
prpjfrie(j/^^    No  one  will  d^ny  that  it  is  correct^  nrritlen^ 
and  tl^it  it  is  not  destitute  of  grace ;  but- in  what  consists^ 
its  simplicity  I  am  at  a  less  to  imagine.    The  joitiai  ad-, 
dresa  ia.l^bvured  ^d  circumlpcutory.    There  is  ^me?? 
thing  arU^pial  rather  than  otherwise  in  the  pei;ivmific«^,' 
tion  of  Eqglond^  and  her.ninking.the  poet's.  jmaK./^  witbi 
her  dearest  sons/  instead  of  with  tioui  <^  her  dearest 
sons,  is  like  ranking  poor  John  Doe  with  a  proper  bona 
Jide  son  of  Adam,  in  a  writ  of  acrest.  .  Sens^  Fancy^  and 
Wit,  "  raising  a  tide,"  and  that  to  "  Affectkm's  praise/. 
is  not  very  simple,  and  not  over  intelligible.    Again,  the 
ejpitapl^'  is  just  because  it  is  «^ictly  t;rne ;  but  it  ia  ,hy 
no  meeif s,  therefore,  apprppriatfs.    Whq  that  'vould  tum 
aside  to  visit  the  ashes  of  Cowper,  would  need-  to'l^ 
told  that  England  ranks  him  with  her  favourite  soos^ 
and  that,  ^nse,  fancy,  and  wit,  were  not  his  .greatest 
honours,  for  that  his  virtues  formed  the  magic  of*  his 
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song ;  or  wbo^  hearing  this,  wooU  be  the  better  for  the 
information  ?  Had  Mr  Hayley  beea  employed  in  the 
monumental  praises  of  a  private  man,  this  might  have 
been  excusable,  but  speaking  of  such  a  man  as  Cow- 
per,  it  is  idle.  This  epitaph  is  not  appropriate  there- 
fore, and  we  have  shewn  that  it  is  not  remarkable  for 
simplicity.  Perhaps  the  respectable  critics  themselves 
may  not  feel  inclined  to  dispute  this  point  very  tena- 
ciously. Epithets  are  very  convenient  Uttle  things  for 
rounding  off  a  period ;  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  truth  has  been  sacrificed  to  verbosity  and  anti- 
thesis. 

To  measure  lances  with  Hayley  may  be  esteemed  pre- 
sumptuous; but  probably  the  following,  although  much 
inferior  as  a  composition,  would  have  had'  more  effect 
than  his  polished  and  harmonious  lines. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  MONUMENT 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  COWPEB. 

Rbadek  !  if  wiA  no  vnlgar  ifyropathy 
Thou  view'st  the  n^eck  of  genius  and  of  worth. 
Stay  thou  thy  footsteps  near  this  hallow'd  spot. 
Here  Cowper  rests.    Although  renown  have  made 
His  name  iamrliar  to  thine  ear,  this  stone  / 

May  tell  thee  diat  his  virtues  were  above 
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•The  commbn  portMti  ^^lihal  the  Toioe^mMr  hiiih'4 
In  ibaftb.  wfs  oniw  «er«peij  qnendom 
With  pitjf's  iMiQg,  aad  in  thf  car  of  wot 
Spakoniinic,    Now  forgetiU  at  th j  fibei 
-  Hia  tii^4  h^  fMreflsea  on  it«  last  long  rest, 
5tSl  t^iMMit  of  the  tomb ; — eni  on  ihe  cheek, 
Oaoe  worm  wi^  ammation'a  lambent  flush. 
Sits  Ibe  pale  imi^e  of  munarkVI  dieeay, 
YetmoarnnoL    He  had  chos'a  the  better  ^ait ; 
And  these  aad  gaments  of  mortalitj 
Pat  ofl;  we  tnist^  that  to  a  happier  land 
He  went  a  light  and  gladsome  passenger. 
Sigh'st  thou  for  honours,  reader  i  Call  to  mind 
1%9^  fl^Mr/a  voice  b  impotent  to  pi^foe 
Vm  sil«oe  of  the  tomb  !  b«t  j^irtiie  Wmms 
Ar'p  #11  the  wff  (A  of  Ufie^  ^iid  jmeootB  tha  skifii  I 
So  gird  thy  loins.mtb  iMAiooif ,  Md  iraB( 
With  Cowper  on  the  pilgrimage  of  Christ. 

TboM  uacciptioa  »  £mi1^  fjiom  ito  length,  bat  if  n, 
punter  cannot  jjet  O^p  mjaisite  effect  at  ppe  stroke,  be 
■•at  do  it  by  many.  Tlie  laconic  style  of  epitaphs  ia 
the  most  difficult  to  >e  maaBgad  <if  Jm^,  iwMnndi  as 
aiost  is  <?qMe«ei/iaB  ik  A  sooImms  aUnd^  dooe  oa 
a  tomb,  Mt  ,a  .mamaien^  is  ezpeeted  to  ondain  fan»> 
tbbg  fiMticolady atriting.)  «afl  AbenlUa  .e^pecMaai  k 
disappointed,  ihe  faader  Ibeh  3ik«  a  mm.  mbo,  iudag 
been  promised  an  cxeeHcot  jdjbe,  is  tnatod  villi  a  «lal« 
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conceit,  or  a  vapid  pun.  The  best  tpecimen  of  this 
kind,  which  I  am  acquainted  with^  is  that  on  a  French 
general :  i 

'^  Siste,  Viator ;  Heroem  calcas  r  J 

Stop,  traveller ;  thou  treadeit  on  a  hero  !  ^* 

W. 
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Ane  with  the  sorrows  of  the  unfortimale/  say  they^ 
'*  bat  this  monasUc  spleen  merits  only  oar  derision:  U 
tends  to  no  beneficial  purpose,  it  benefits  neither  its 
possessor  nor  society.''  Those  who  have  thought  a  little 
more  on  this  sabject  than  the  gay  and  busy  crowd,  will 
draw  conclusions  of  a  different  nature.  That  there  is  a 
sadness,  springing  from  the  noblest  and  purest  sources^ 
a  sadness  friendly  to  the  human  heart,  and,  by  direoi 
consequence,  to  human  nature  in  general,  is  a  truth 
which  a  little  illustration  will  render  tolerably  clear,  and 
which,  when  understood  in  iU  full  force,  may  probably 
convert  contempt  and  ridicule  into  respect. 

I  set  out  then  with  the  proposition,  that  the  man  who 
thinks  deeply,  especially  if  bis  reading  be  extensive,  will, 
unless  his  heart  be  very  cold  and  very  light,  become  hap 
bituated  to  a  pensive,  or,  with  more  propriety,  a  mourn- 
ful cast  of  thought.  This  will  arise  from  two  more  par- 
ticular sources — from  the  view  of  human  nature  in  ge« 
neral,  as  demonstrated  by  the  experience  bot|i  of  past 
and  present  times,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  indi* 
vidual  instances  of  human  depravity  and  of  human  sof- 
feriug.  The  first  of  these  is,  indeed,  the  last  in  the 
order  of  time,  for  his  general  views  of  humanity  are  in 
a  manner  consequential,  or  resulting  from  the  special; 
but  I  have  inveiied  that  order  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity. 

Of  those  who  have  occasionally  tHooght  o&  these  sub* 
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flnittly  more  affeotlng^r^In  the  ateonomj  of  citation^ 
we  perceiTe  nothiDg  iDcoQsiatent  with  the  power  of  an 
aU^wise  aud  all-merciful  God.  A  perfect  bariAofiy  mo* 
Aroogh  all  the  parts  of  the  uoi?eite.  Plato's  syreM' 
sing  not  only  from  the  plaoetary  octave,  but  through 
all  the  minutest  divisions  of  the  stupendous  whol6; 
order,  beauty,  and  perfection,  the  traces  of  the  great 
Architect,  glow  through  every  particle  of  his  work.  At 
man,  however,  we  stop:  there  is  one  exception*  The 
harmony  of  order  ceases,  and  vice  and  misery  disturb 
the  beautiful  consistency  of  creation,  and  bring  us  first 
acquainted  with  positive  evil.  We  behold  men  carried 
irresistibly  away  by  corrupt  principles  and  vicious  incli* 
nations,  indulging  in  propensities,  destructive  as  well  to 
themselves  as  to  those  around  them ;  the  stronger  oppresi^ 
ing  the  weaker,  and  the  bad  persecuting  the  good !  we 
see  the  depraved  in  prosperity,  the  virtuous  in  adversity, 
the  guilty  unpunished,  the  deserving  overwhelmed  with 
unprovoked  misfortunes*  From  hence  we  are  tempted 
to  think,  that  He,  whose  arm  holds  the  jdanels  in  their 
course,  and  directs  the  eomets  akmg  their  eccentric  or- 
bits, ceases  to  eicercise  his  providence  over  the  aflairs  of 
mankind,  and  leaves  them  to  be  governed  and  directed 
hy  the  impulses  of  a  corrupt  heart,  or  the  blind  work* 
ings  of  chance  alone.  Yet  this  is  Inconsistent  both  with 
the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  If  Grod 
permit  evil,  he  causes  it :  the  difference  is  casuistical. 
We  are  led,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  it  was  not 
always  thus :  that  man  was  created  in  a  far  different  and 
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far  hqypier  ooadition;  but  that,  by  some  means  or 
olber^  be  bas  forfeited  the  protection  of  bis  Maker* 
Here  tben  is  a  mystery.  Tbe  ancienls,  led  by  reasonings 
alone,  perceived  it  with  amazeraent,  bat  did  not  solve 
the  problem.  They  attempted  some  explanation  of  it 
by  the  lame  fiction  of  a  golden  age  and  its  cession^ 
where,  by  a  circular  mode  of  reasoning,  they  attribute 
the  iotrodoction  of  vice  to  their  gods  having  deserted 
the, earth,  and  the  desertion  of  the  gods  to  the  intro* 
dncdon  of  vice.*  ,  This,  however,  was  the  logic  of  the 
poets;  the  pliiiosophers  disregarded  the  fable,  but  did 
not  dispute  the  fact  it  was .  intended  to  account  for. 
They!  often  hint  at  human  degeneracy,  and  some  un- 
known, curse  hanging  over  our  beings  and  even  coming 
into  the  world  along  with  us.  Pliny,  in  the  preface  to 
his  seventh  book/ :  bas  this  remarkable  passage :  '^  The 


Hesiod.  Opera  et  Dies.    Ub,  1.  L.  195, 

Victa  jficet  Pietas :  et  Xirgo  atde  madentes, 
Ultima  cGelestum  terras  Astraea  reliquit 

Ovid.  Metamor.    L.  I.  Fak  4* 

PaulaUm  deiode  ad  Superos  As^raea  recessit, 
Hac  Gomite  atque  dose  pariter  fugere  sorores. 

*    *  •  •  * 

Juvenal,  Sat  Ti.L.  10. 
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aniinal  abotik  to  rale  over  the  n^t  of  created  animalai 
lies  weepiQgj  hbutkd  hand  and  fool,  making  his  first 
entrance  qpoa  life  with  sharp  pangSj  and  thisp  for  m 
Mer  crime  than  thai  he  is  bom  mam  J' — Cicero,  in  a 
passage^  for  the. preservation  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  St  Augustine,  gives  a  yet  stronger  idea  of  .an  existing 
degeneracy  in  human  nature'—^  Man/'  says  he,  'f  comes 
into  existence,  not  as  from  the  hands  of  a  mother,  but 
of  a  step-dame  nature,  with  a  body  feeUe,  naked,  and 
fragile,  ai^d  a  mind  exposed  to  anxiety  and  case,  abjept 
in  fear,  unmeet  for  labour,  prone  to  licentiousness,  in 
vffaich,  however,  there  still  dwell  some  sparks  of  the 
divine  mind,  though  obscured,  and,  as  it  were,  in 
ruins/'  And,  in  another  jJace,  he  intimates  it  as  a  cur- 
lent  opinion,  that  man  comes  into  the  world  as  in^  a 
state  of  punishment  expiatory  of  crimes  committed  in 
tome  previous  stage  of  existence,  of  which  we  now  re- 
tain no  recollection. 

From  these  proofs,  and  from  daily  observation  and 
experience,  there  is  every  ground  for  concluding  that  man 
18  in  a  state  of  misery  and  depravity  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  happiness  for  which,  by  a  benevolent  God,  he 
must  have  been  created.  We  see  glaring  marks  ^f  this 
in  our  own  times.  Prejudice  alone  blinds  us  to  the  ab- 
surdity and  the  horror  of  those  systematic  murders 
which  go  by  the  name  of  wars,  where  man  fftlls  cm  man, 
brother  slaughters  brother,  where  death,  in  every  va- 
riety of  horror,  preys  ^  on  the  Jinety^bred  human  frame/' 
and  where  the  cry  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  rise  up  to 
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heafea  long  afttr  the  thmoder  6f  lh6  fight  aM  the 
of  arms  hwt  oaased^  and  Ike  bones  of  80B8,«bfolhen^  asd 
iMisbaiidA  dam  are  grofra  white  ott  the  fiet4«  GnataMw 
like  these  Tooch^  with  most  AAiraoulovs  ofgans^  ferthe d#* 
pravity  of  the  hottaa  heart,  and  these  %re  not  the  atoat 
momiifol  of  those  oonsidevatiORi  which  present  themselvea 

to  the  mind  of  the  thinking  man* 

» 

PriTale  life  is  eqnalty  fertile  in  oalanitoas  pervenioii 
of  reason^  and  extreme  accumnlattpn  of  miaety*  Ob  tho 
one  handj  we  see  a  large  proportion  of  men  sedolonsly 
employed  in  the  ednction  of  their  own  nun,  pofsning 
ticein  M  its  vmieties,  and  saciificing  Ihepeaee  and  hap* 
piness  of  the  innocent  and  woffendiag  to  their  ova 
hratal  gtatifications ;  and,  on  the  other^  paioi  mMo^ 
ime,  and  niseryt  ovmwhelmhig  alike  the  good  and  tftm 
had,  the  provident  and  the  improTident.  Bottoo  go* 
ne^al  a  view  would  distlract  our  attention :  let  theieadtr 
pardon  me  if  I  suddenly  draw  him  away  from  the  sar» 
tmy  of  tlie  crowds  of  life  to  a  few  detached  scenes.  We 
will  select  a  sug^  pioture  at  random.  The  chamclnc  is 
tommoa. 

Behold  that  heantifol  female,. who  ia  vallyiag  •  wall* 
dressed  yoaag  man  with  so  mwch  gaiety  and  homoaff« 
Did  yon  e^er  see  so  loTely  a  eoootenanoe  f  There  is  an 
expsession  of  vivacity  in  her  fine  dark  eye  which  quia 
eapti?ates  one ;  and  her  smile,  were  it  a  litde  lem  boli^ 
Wonld  be  bewitching.  How  gay  and  carelem  she  seeilia  1 
Otae  woald  juppose  she  had  a  very  light  andhappf 
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hoMfti  AUbI  how  appearanoet  deceiTe!  Thia  gaitiy 
it  dl  frignad*  It  ia  her  busineu  to  please^  aod  beMalh 
a^faif :  and  |Muated  outside  the  concealt.  an  ioquiet  and 
laylfa  hitast.  Wbta  she  wat  yet  very  yonngt^  aa  ea* 
gagisg  but  ditsokite  youog  auin  took  advantngia  of  bet 
iimplicityi  and  o£  the  aifeelion  with  whiph  he  had  in^ 
spired  her^  to  hetray  her  virtue.  At  first  het  aafamy 
cost  her  many  tears ;  but  habit  wore  away  this  remorse^ 
leaviag  only  a  kind  of  indistinct  rctgrel^  and^  aa:#he 
fondly  loved  her  betrayer^  she  itiaperienced^  at  timeifv  i^ 
mingled  pleasure  even  in  this  abandoned  situation.  Bulk 
this  was  soon  over.  Her  Iqver,  on  pretence  of  a  joair* 
ney  into  the  ceantry^  left  her  for  ever.  She  soon  after* 
wwds  heard  of  hia  marriage,  with  an  agony  of  grief 
which  few  can  adaqwalaly  conoeive,  and  nont,  ddscribe* 
The  caUs  of  want,  however,  soon  subdued  the  moea 
distracting  ebullitions  af  anguish.  She  had  no  choice 
left  \  all  the  gatss  of  virtue  were  shut  upon  her,  and 
though  she  really  abhorred  the  course,  she  was  obliged 
to  betake  benqlf  ta  vice  for  support.  Her  next  keepei 
possessed  hei  person  without  her  heart  She  lias  since 
passed  thiough  several  hands,  and  has  found,  by  bitter 
experience,  that  the  vicions,  on  whose  generosity  sha 
is  thrown,  are  devoid  of  all  feeling  bat  that  of  toelf-grati^ 
fication,  and  that  even  tlie  wages  of  prostilation  are  re* 
luctanlly  and  grudgingly  paid.  She  now  looks  on  all 
men  as  sharpers.  She  smiles  but  to  entangle  and  de- 
stroy, and  while  she  simulates  fondness^  is  intent  only 
on  the  extorting  of  that,  at  best  poor  pittance,  which 
het  necessities  loudly  demand*    TlionglitleBs.  as  she  majr 
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leem/  she  u  not  without  an  idea  of  her  forbili  and  wreldi^ 
ed  litoatiosj  and  she  looks  only  to  sndden  death  as  her 
nftige,  against  that  time  when  her  charms  shall  cease .  to 
allure  the  eye  of  incontinence^  when  even  the  loi^eat 
haunts  of  infamy  shall  be  shut  against  her,  and,  without  a 
ikiend  or  a  hope,  she  must  sink  under  the  pressure  of  want 
and  disease. 

• 

But  we  will  now  shift  the  scene  a  little^  and  sdeci 
another  object.  Behold  yon  poor  weary  wretcbj  who 
with  a  child  wrapt  in  her  arms,  with  difficulty  draga 
along  the  road.  The  man>  with  &  knapsack,  who  la 
walking  before  her,  is  her  husband,  and  is  marching  ta 
join  his  regiment.  He  has  been  spcteding,  at  a  drmm 
shop^  in  the  town  they  have  just  left^  the  supply  which 
tiie  pale  and  weak  appearance  of  his  wife  prodaims  was 
necessary  for  her  sustenance  He  is  now  half  drunk;^ 
and  iff  ventmg  the  artificial  spirits  which  intoxication  ex- 
cites in  the  abuse  of  his  weary  help-mate  behind  hiok 
She  seems  to  listen  to  his  reproaches  in  patient  silence. 
Her  face  will  tell  you  more  than  many  words,  as,  with 
a  wan  and  meaning  look,  she  surveys  the  little  wretch 
who  is  asleep  on  her  arm.  The  turbulent  briitaii^  of  the 
man  excites  no  attention :  she  is  pondering  on  the  future 
chance  of  life,  and  the  probable  lot  of  her  heedless  little 
one. 

'  One  other  picture,  and  I  have  done*  The  maa 
pacing  with  a  slow  step  and  languid  aspect  over  yon. 
prison  court,  was  once  a  fine  dashing  fellow,  the  admi* 
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xatioii  of  fhe  ladies,  and  the  envy  of  the  men.    He  is 

the  only  representative  of  a  once  respectable  family,  and 

is  brought  to  this  situation  by  aalimited  indulgence  at 

that  time  when  the  check  is  most  necessary*    He  began 

to  figure  in  genteel  life  at  an  early  age*    His  misjudging 

mother,  to  whose  sole  care  he  was  left,  thinking  no  al* 

liance  too  good  for  her  darling,  cheerfully  supplied  his 

extravagance,  under  the  idea  that  it^  would  not  last  long, 

and  that  it  would  enable  him  to  shine  in  those  cnrolcs 

where  she  wished  him  to  rise.    But  he  soon  found  that 

habits  of  prodigality,  once  well  gained,  are  never  eiadi~ 

cated.    His  fortune,  though  genteel,  was  not  adequate 

to  such  habits  of  expence.    His  unhappy  parent  lived  to 

s^e  him  make  a  degrading  alliance,  and  come  in  danger 

of  a  jail,  and  then  died  of  a  broken  heart*    His  affiurs 

soon  wound  themselves  up.     His  debts  were  enormous, 

and  he  had  nothing  to  pay  them  with.    He  has  now 

been  in  that  prison  many  years,  and  since  he  is  excluded 

from  the  benefit  of  an  insolvency  act,  he  has  made  up 

his  mind  to  the  idea  of  ending  his  days  there.    His 

wife,  whose  beauty  had  decoyed  him,  since  she  found 

he  could  not  support  her,  deserted  him  for  those  who 

cdbld,  leaving  him  without  friend    or    companion,   to 

|>aGe,  with  measured  steps,  over  the  court  of  a  country 

jail,  and  endeavour  to  beguile  the  lassitude  of  im(»risott- 

ment,  by  thinking  on  the  days  that  are  gone,  or  counting 

the  squares  in  his  grated  window  in  eveiy  possible  direc- 

tipn,  backwards,  forwards,  and  acrass,  till  he  sighs  to  find 

the  sum  always  the  same,  and  that  the  moie  anxiously 
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we  ftlrive  to  beguile  the  moiiieiiU  ta  their  coxmsd,  die  more 
aliiggiiUy  tbey  travel. 

• 

If  these  are  aecQrale  pictures  of  some  of  the  Tdrietiei 
of  hooiaii  sttferingi  aed  if  sueh  pictures  are  commoii 
erea  to  triteness^  what  conelaflioas  must  we*  draw  aa  to 
the  condition  of  aaan  in  genera],  and  tvbal  meat  be  the 
.prevailing  frame  of  mind  of  him  who  meditates  moch 
OB  these  subjcctSj  and  wiio,  unbracing  the  Whole  tissue 
of  causes  and  elEfects,  sees  Misery  invariably  tiie  off- 
spring of  Viccj  and  Vioe  existing  in  bostUi^  t#  the  iatei^ 
tions  and  wishes  of  Ood  i  Let  the  meditatii^  man  tor& 
where  he  will^  be  finds  traces  of  the  depraved  state  eC 
Natnre,  and  her  consequent  misery.  History  pttaeo^ 
him  with  little  but  murder,  treaoheiy,  and  orlmee  wt  every 
.descripiion.  Biography  bnly  stfengthcns  the  view^  by 
concentrating  it»  The  philosophen  remind  him  of  the 
existeooe  of  evil,  by  their  lessons  how  to  avoid  or  endufe 
it;  and  the  very  poets  themsehret  afibrd  him  pleasure^ 
,not  unconnected  with  regret,  as,  eitiier  by  conlrasi,  exem* 
pMcation,  or  deduction,  they  bring  the  wotld  and  its  ^ix^ 
•cumatances  before  his  eyes. 

That  such  an  one,  then,  is  prone  to  sadoesa  who  witt 
wonder?  If  such  meditations  are  beneficial,  who  will 
blame  them  i  The  discovery  of  etil  naturally  leads  wa 
to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  allevialioii  of  the 
wretchedness  it  introdoees.  While  we  lament  vice,  we 
leam  to  shun  it  oarselves,  and  to  endeavour,  if  pee- 
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siblcj  to  arrest  its  progress  in  those  around  as;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  high  and  lofty  speculations^  we  are  insen- 
sibly led  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves^  and  to  lift  up  our 
thoughts  to  Him  who  is  alone  the  fountain  of  all  perfec- 
tion and  the  source  of  all  good. 

W. 
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laws  ot  metre^  and  framed  a  fabric  of  Yetse  altogether  bb 
own. 

Ad  ionovatioDj  so  bold  as^  that  of  Mr  Sou  they,  was 
sore  to  meet  with  disapprobatioD  and  ridicule.  The 
world  naturally  looks  with  suspicion  on  systems  which 
contradict  established  principles,  and  refuse  to  quadrate 
with  habits  which,  as  they  have  been  used  to,  men  art 
apt  to  think  cannot  be  improved  upon.  The  opposilion 
which  has  been  made  to  the  metre  of  Thalaba,  is,  there- 
fose,  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  its  want  of  harmony, 
aa  to  the  operation  of  existing  prejudices ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
conclude,  that,  as  these  prejudices  ^re  softened  by  usage, 
and  the  strangeness  of  novelty  wears  off,  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  this  lyrical  frame  of  verse,  will  be  more  candidly 
appreciated,  and  its  merits  more  unreservedly  acknpw. 
l^ged. 

:  Whoever  is  conversant  with  the  writings  .  of  this 
author,  will  have  observed  and.  admired  tbat  great* 
ness  of  mind,  and  comprehension  of  intellect,  by  which 
he  is  enabled,. on  all  occasions,  to  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  habit  and  prepossession.  I^utbey  never  treads  in  the 
beaten  track ;  his  thoughts,  while  they  are  those  of  nature, 
carry  that  cast  of  originality  which  is  the  stamp  and  testis 
jpony  of  genius.  He  views  things  through  a  peculiar 
pfaasis,  and  wbile  he  has  the  feelings  of  a  man,  they  are 
those  of  a  map  almost  abstracted  from  mortality,  and  re:> 
£ecti0g  on,  and  painting  the  scenes  of  |ife,  as  if  be  wer^ 
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ing  of  melody^  to  peruse  the  whole  poem^  without  paying 
tribute  to  the  sweetness  of  its  floWj  and  the  gracefuhiesft 
of  its  modulations. 

In  judging  of  this  extraordinary  poem^  we  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  genuine  lyric  production^ — we  should  con««' 
ceive  it  as  recited  to  the  harp^  in  times  when  such  rela- 
tions carried  nothing  iaore^ibk  with  them.  Carrying  this 
idea  along  with  us,  the  admirable  art  of  the  poet  will 
strike  us  with  tenfold  conviction ;  the  abrupt  sublimity  of 
his  transitions,  the  sublime  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  delicate  touches  by  which  ht  eonneetn  the  various 
parts  of  his  narrative,  will  ihea  be  snore  strongly  observe 
able,  and  we  shall,  in  partioukr,  veitark  the  uncommon  fe« 
Kcity  with  Which  be  has  adapted  his  versifieatioa  i  and,  in 
tb^  midst  of  the  wildest  inregniarily,  left  faothifig  to  shock 

the  i$if$  <tf  oflfeod  the  judgment. 

W. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Fbw  hiAtories  w<mH  be  more  worthy  of  atteniion 
than  that  of  the  progress  of  Icoowledge^  from'  its  first 
dawn  to  tlie  time  of  its  meridian,  splendour^  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Unfortanately^  bowerer^'  the  precan- 
tions  whichi  in  this  early  peripd*  were  almost  generally 
taken  to  confine  all  knowledge:  to  a  particular,  branch  of 
meuj  and  when  the  Greeks  began  to  contend  for  the 
palm  among  learned  nations^  their  backwardness  to  ao* 
knowledge  the  sources  from  whence  they  derived  the 
first  principles  of  their  philosophy^  have  served  to  wrap 
this  interesting  subject  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Few  vestigesj  except  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics^  now 
remain  of  the  learning  of  the  more  ancient  world.  Of 
the  two  millions  of  verses  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Chaldean  Zoroaster,*^  we  have  no  relics;  and  the  oracles 

w 

which  go  under  his  name  are  pretty  generally  acknow« 
lodged  to  be  spurious. 


Pliny. 
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He  Greeks  unquestionably  derived  their  philosophy 
from  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans.  Both  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  had  visited  those  countries  for  the  advantage 
of  learning;  and  if  we  may  credit  the  received  accounts 
of  the  former  of  these  illustrious  sages^  he  was  regularly 
initiated  in  the. schools  pf  Egypt^  during  the  period  of 
twenty-two  years  tliat  he  resided  in  that  country^  and  be- 
ldame the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  Egyptians  them* 
selves.  Of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  we  have. some  ac« 
counts  remaining;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  the 
systems  of  Platonism  complete  and  intelligible.  In  the 
dogmas  of  these  philosopbersj  therefore^  we  may  be  able 
tci  trace  the  learning  of  these  primitive  nations^  though 
our  conclusions  must  be  cautiously  drawn>  and  much  must 
be  allowed  to  the  active  intelligence  of  two  Greeks.  Ovid's 
short  summary  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagor?is.  deserves 
atteqtion. 


Isque^  licet  coeli  regione  remotos 


Mente  Deos  adiit :  et  quae  natura  negabat 
Visibus  humanis  oculis  ea  pectoris  hausit. 
Cumque  animo  et  vigili  perspexerat  omnia  cur& ; 
In  medium  discenda  dabat :  eoetumque  silentum^ 
Dictaque  mirantumj  magni  primordia  mnndi 
Et  rerum  causas  et  quid  natura  docebat^ 
Quid  Deus :  unde  nives ;  quae  fulminis  esset  origo 
Jupiter  an  venti^  discussa  nube  tonarent^ 
Quid  quateret  terras :  qu&  sidera  lege  mearent 
Et  quodcumque  latet* 
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If  fTe  ftfe  to  credil  this  Meouti^  mati  it  it  coobborated 
by  iiHtDy  other  tesUmoiiiii^  Pythagoras  aearehed  deeply 
into  nataral  taona.    Some  have  ima^ned^  and  ttrohgly 
asserted^  thai  hit  centlal  fire  was.  figamtive  of  the  sua, 
aiid>  dierefbre>  that  he  had  an  idea  of  itt  real  ntuation ; 
hut  tfatt  opinion^  to  generally  adopted,  may  be  comt- 
baled  with  tome  degree  of  reaton.     I  thould  be  itf*- 
dined  to  thinlc  Pythagoras  gained  his  idea  of  die  great* 
central,  vivifying,  and  creative  fire  fVom  the  Obaldcans^ 
and  thai,  therefore,  it  was  the  repraaentative  not  of  the 
son  but  of  the  I>eity.    Zoroaster  taught  that  there  waa 
one  Godj  Eternal,  the  Ftotther  of  the  Universe ;  be  aat^* 
milated  the   Deity  to  light,  and  applied  to   him  tlie 
tames  of  Light,  Beamt,  and  Spletidoiin     The  Magi^ 
corraptiog  this  representation  of  the  Supreasie  Bein|^ 
and,  taking  liiertHy  what  waa  meant  aa  an  aUegoiy  dr 
symbol,  supposed  that  God  was  this  central  fiie,  tKe 
source  of  heat,  light,  and  life,  residing  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe;   and  from  hence  they  introduced  amoilg 
the  Chaldeans  the  worship  of  fire.    That  Pythagoras  waa 
tainted  with  this  superstition  is  well  known.    On  the  tes- 
timony of  Plutarch,  his  disciples  held,  thisit  in  the  itiidst 
of  the  world  is  fire,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  four  demems 
is  the  fieiy  globe  of  Unity,  or  Monad — the  procreafive, 
nutritive,  and  excitative  power.    The  sacred  fire  of  *V€»- 
ta,  amocig  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  waa  a  remain  of  this 
doctrine. 

As  the  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  take 
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in  all  the  bnuiQlm  of  ihk  «^jmt»  I  jSliall  o^nfine  my  at- 
tention to  the  opiaioQ^  \^fiid  bjP  tlMi^  euiy  nations  of  the 
natare  of  the  Godhead. 

Amidst  the  eomiplioiM  introdnoed  bj  the  Magi,  we 
may  discern,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  Zeroailer 
taughl  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God;  and  Thal^, 
Pythagoras^  and  Plato^  who  had  all  been  inatikitod  m 
the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldeans,  kaaght  the  same  doctrine. 
These  philosophers  likewise  asserted  the  omoipoteDee 
and  eternity  of  God ;  and  that  he  was  the  creator  pf  all 
things,  and  the  governor  of  the  universe.  Plato  de- 
cisively supported  the  doctrines  of  fotnre  rewards  and 
punbhments ;  and  Pythagoras,  strack  with  the  idea  of 
the  omnipreaence  of  the  Deity,  defined  him  ae  mmmm^ 
per  univcruu  muneK  parim  omnemp^  f^aiupmn  eammeans 
aique  diffiitus,  ex  quo  emnm  pi0  natewitur  mmimmlia  mhm 
eaphmt.^ — An  intelUgeiice  moving  upon>  and  ^flhsed 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  nnivetse  and  all  nature^  from 
which  all  animals  derive  their  existence.  Aa  Aw  the 
swarm  of  gods  worshipped  both  in  Egypt  and  Ghreece, 
it  is  evident  they  were  only  esteemed  as  inferior  deities. 
In  the  time  of  St  Paul^  there  was  a  temple  at  Athens 
inscribed  to  the  unknown  God :  and  Hesiod  makes  them 
younger  than  the  earth  and  heaven. 


*  Lsctantius  Div.  Inst  Ub.  cap.  5,  etiiUD,  Minadus  Felixy  "^Pjr* 
tiisgorB  Deus  est  animus  per  univenam  reram  nahiram  oomincsns 
atque  intenttts  ex  quo  etiam  animalium  onuiiiiiD  vita  csfiistttr/' 
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[No.xn.] 

^  Whilb  the  seat  of  empire' was  ytt  at  Bytaiitiuin,  and 
that  city  was  the  centre^  not  only  of  domimon,  but  of 
learning  land  politeness^  ascertain  hermit  had  fixed  his  re- 
sidence in  a  cellj  on  the  banks  of  the  Athyras,  at  the  dit- 
tance  of  about,  ten  miles  bom  the  capital.    The  spotwas 

• 

letiredj  although  so  near  the  great  city^and  Was  prdtected^ 
as  well  by  woods  and  precipices  as  by  tbe.mwful  reve* 
xetice  with  which^  at  that  time^  all  ranks  beheld  the  ch4^ 
racter  ,  of ;  a  recluse.    Indeed,  the  poor '  <^  :  man^  who 
tenanted,  the  little  hollowj,at  the. summit  of. a  ciag^Ibe* 
neatb  .which  the. Athyraa. rolls  its  impetuous  torrent,  ]Waa 
Aot  famed  .for  the  severity  of  his  penances,  or  the  strict*> 
ness  of  his  mor^ficalioos*  .That  be  was  either  atudious.;  or 
protracted  ^l^B  devotions  to  a  late  hour,  was  ejrident^ .  for 
his  lamp^jif  aa  often  seen  to  stceam  through  the  trees  ikrhidi 
shaded  hi^  dwelling,  when  adcident  called  any  of  the  pea- 
sants  from  their  beds  at.  unseasonable  bourse    Be  thia  as 
it  xnay,  no  miracles  were  imputed  to  him ;  the  sick  rarely 
came  to  petition  for  the  benefit  of  his  prayers,  and, 
though  some  both  loved  him,  and  had  good  reason  for 
loving  him,  yet  many  undervalued  him  for  the  want  of 
that  very  austerity  which  the  old  man  seemed  most'  de> 
sirous  to  avoid. 

S  4  t  • 

^  It  was  eyeningi  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  Tbrac 


tnountaias  ^ere  extending  still  fieurther  and  fiurtfaet  abng 
the  plains^  when  this  old  man  was  dtgtnrbed  in  his  medi* 
tations  by  the  appiDaoh  of  a  stranger*  •  ^^-How  far  ia  it 
to  Bjzantiam  ?^  was  the  q^nestion  put  by  the  traveller : 
'^  Not  far  to  those  who  know  the  coontiy/'  replied  the 
bennity  '^  hat  a  fltauiger  wonl^  not  easily  ind  liia  vajf 
through  the  wtndinfs  of  these  woodsy  and  Aointnaaoiai 
of  the  idainft  beyond  tfiem.  Bo  you  see  t)iat  ibbsi'  laisi 
whicli  stretches  along  the  boaoding  Km  of  the  hbriion  as 
fitf.as  the  tiees..will  pernut  the  ^e  to  traee  iti  fhol 
is  the  ArqpoBlib^  iitfudhlgh^  up  on  the  left>  thedty  of 
CSonstantinople  ir^s  its  papod  h«nd  aboro  t^  walem> 
Bat  I  iiottid  dissttsJe  thee^  stritag^r,  fiom  ptUMiog  ibf 
journey  farthee  toioighl.  Hum  day'at  mt  in  the  viliagt^ 
fihich  is  half  wAy  dowo  the  iiiU  {  or  if  thoa  will  Aane-oif 
sapper  of  foocs^  and.  p«t  wp  with  a  b^  of  leaves^  my  ceU 
is  open  to  thee*"  ^  I  Ibwik  thee,  ftther/"  replied  theyMt)^ 
^  I  am  weary  with  aiy  jeomeyj  and  will  aeeepi  thy  pioA 
lered  hospitality*''  They  asoMded  the  roek  togedMi 
The  hennit's  eell  wm  the  woik  of  nature.  It  ^netmled 
far  into  the  «oek,  and  in  the  inneraaosi  reeess  was  a  Illtfe 
chapel,  fitraisbed  with  a eiaeifil,  and  a  homansUillj  tte 
^l^ects  of  the  bermii*s  nightly  and  daily  coBt6mpMon> 
fm  neither  pt  them  reeeived  his  adoratieB.  That  ooi^ 
faptioB  had  acit  as  yet  cvspl  into  the  chrisHan  eharok 
The  hermit  noar  Sghted  op  a  five  <^  diy  stidis,  (fol^  Hm 
•nigbu  are  very  pieielng  ia  the  vegioos. about  the  Hdks^ 
pent  and  the  Bosphoras,)  and  then  proeeediid  to  pre* 
pare  their  yegetable  meal#  While  he  was  thus  empbyecU 
his  young  guest  sarftyed>  witk  iMp^  the  dwdtiag 
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vhicb  lie  was  to  idiabit  for  die  night  A  cold  rock-^k 
ott<(lb^  bleak  tummit  of  one  of  the  Thraciaa  hills,  teraie<l 
fe^him  a  eoq^fortlesa  choice,  for  a  weak  and  flolitarjr  okl 
man.  The  rode  materials  of  hia  scanty  Ainiitare  stii| 
more  surprised  htm.  A  table  fixed  to  the  ground,  a 
wooden  bench,  an  earthen  lamp,  a  number  of  roUs  of 
papifniB  and  twlhim,  and  a  heap  of  leaves  in  a  corner, 
the  beimit's  bed,  were  all  hb  stook.  ^'  Is  it  possible/^ 
at  Itttglh  he  exdamiedi  '^  that  yon  can  tenant  diis  eoni^ 
fortless  cave,  with  these  scanty :  aoeommodaiions,  thfon^ 
choice!  Gro  with  me,  <»ld  man,  ia  Constantinople,  mndi 
rsceife  from  me  those  conredienbes!  which  befit  yonc 
yeaH/*  ^  And  what  aiithoa  goingf  lo  do  at  ConsCaatU 
nople,  my  yoong  Mend,^  sciid  the  hermit,  ^'  for  tfajr 
dialeet  bespeaks  ihee  a  native  of  ipore  sonthem  regidosl 
Am  I  mistaken,  ar(  thon  not  an  Athenian  i^  ^^  I  am  aw 
Atbeniaa/'  replied  the  yoqth,  ''  by  birth,  but  I  hope  I 
am  act  an  Athenian  tn  vice.  I  have  left  my  dcgfnemit 
birlh-plaee  in  ^oiMt  of  happhieia;  I  have  kamed'fiMs 
myJmaMer,  Spttesippns,  a  gentlioe  assertier  of  Ibe  ntwek 
belied  docttines-  of  Epi^imWS,  that  as  a  ftitnre  stMe  is  'it 
merepfaantom  imd  vagary  of  the  bsain>  it  is  the  only  tMiis 
wisdom  to  enjoy  life  while  We  have  it  Bnt  (iiava  learned 
from  bim  Ao,  thai  virtue  akHie  is  trae  ei^oyment  I 
am  resdred^  tb^er^fbre,  to  enjoy  life,  and  that  too  witk 
idrtve,  aa  my  imnpiinion  and  guide.  My^  travels  are 
begnn  wHh  the  design  of  discovefiag  where  I  can  best 
iinite'both'  objecto :  ei\joymeBt  the  mMt  exquisite^  with 
virtne  the  most  perfect.  You  perhaps  may  have  reached 
iheJaiier>.«iygoQd  fether,  the  former  yon  have  eertainljr 
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misBiBd;  To-morrow  I  shall  continiie  my .  seanSi* «  At 
ConstantiDople  I  shall  laugh  and  sing  with  the  gay^  me- 
ditate with  the  sober^  drink  deeply  of  every  unpolluted 
pleasure,  and  .taste  all.  the  fountains  of  wisdom  and  .phi- 
losophy. I  have  heard  much  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  women  of  Byzantium.  With  us  females  are  mere 
household  slaves ;  here,  I  am  told ,  they  have  mmdu  ^  I 
almost  promise  myself  that  I  shall  marry,  and  settle,  at 
Constuitinople,  where  the  loves  and  graces  seem  alone 
to  reside,  and  where  even  the  women  have  minds.  My 
good  fadier»  how  the  wind  roars  about  this  aerial  nest  oi 
yours,  and  here  you  sit,  during  the  long  oold  nights,  all 
alonc^  cold  and  cheerless,  when  Constantinople  is  just  at 
your  feet,  with  all  its  joys,  its  comforts,  and  its  elegancies. 
I  perceive  that  the  philosophers  of  our  sect^  who  .goo- 
ceeded  EpicunM,  were  right,  when  they  taught  that  thene 
might  be  virtue  .without  enjoyment,  and  that  virtue  with- 
out enjoyment  is  not  worth  .the  having/'  The  face  of 
the;.yottth  kindled,  with  animation  as  he  spake  these 
words,  ;aiid  he  visibly  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  supe^ 
lior'  intelligence. .  The  old  man  sighed,  and  was  silenk 
As  they  ate  their .  fiwal  supper,  both  parties  seemed  io- 

.  vol ved  in. deep  thought.  The. young  traveller  was  dream* 
jpg.pf  the  Byzantine  women:  his  host. seemed  occupied 
with  fj»r  different  qieditations.  ^'  So  yon  ^are  travelling 
to  Constantinople. in  search  of  happiness,"  at  length  ex* 

..  claimed  tbe  hermit;  ''  I  too  have  been  a  suitor  of  that 
divinity,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  you  to  hear  how  I  have 
fared.  ^Tbe  history  of  my  life  will  serve  to  fill  up  the 
intervel  before  we  retire  Co  rest^  and  .my  experience  may 
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not  ptove  altogether  useless  to  one  who  h  about  to  golhe 
same  journey  which  I  have  6ttished. 

''  These  scanty  hairs  of  mitie  were  not  ahrays  grey,  nor 
these  limbs  decrepid  :  I  was  once>  like  thee,  young,  fresh, 
and  vigorous,  full  of  delightful  dreams  and  gay  aQticipa* 
tions.    Life  seemed  a  garden  of  sweets,  a  path  of  roses ; 
and  I  thought  I  bad  but  to  cliuse  in  what  way  I  would 
be  happy.    I  will  pass  over  the  incidents  of  my  boyhood^ 
and  come  to  my  maturer  years.    I  had  scarcely  seen 
twenty  summers,  when  I  formed  one  o(!  those  extravagtfni 
and  ardent  attachments^  of  whieh  youth  is  so  susceptible. 
It  happened,  that,  at  that  tithe,  I  bore- arms  under 'Ihc 
emperor  Theodosius,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Goths^ 
who  had  overrun  a  part  of  Thrace.    In  bur  retun  from  m 
successful  campaign,  we  staid  some  time  in  the:  Ottek 
cities,  which  border  on  the  Eui^ine.    In  one  of  Ifaeae 
cities  I  became  acquainted,  with  a  female,  -  whose  form 
was  not  mpre  elegant  than  her  Inind.  was  cultivated,  and 
her  heart  untainted.    I  bad  done  her  {iamily  some  trivial 
services,  aiid  her  gratitude,  spoke  too  warmly  io  myjuf 
toxicated  brain  to  leave  any  doubt  on  my  mind  that,  she 
loved  me.    The  idea  was  too  exquisitely  pleasing  to!  be 
soon  dismissed.    I  sought  every  occasion'  of: being  with 
her.    Her  mild  peimuufive  voice  seelned  like  the  music 
of  heaven  to  my  ears,  after  the  toils. and  roughness  of  a 
soldier^  life.    I  had  a  friend  too,  whose  converse,  next 
to  that  of  the  dear  object,  of  my  secret  love,  was*  most 
^ear  to  me.    He  formed  the  third  in  all  our  meetings^ 
and  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  these  two,  I 
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had  not  a  with.  I  bad  never  yet  spoken  eirpUciUy  to 
my  female  friend,  but  I  fondly  hoped  we  nnderttoo4 
each  other.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  sobject  i  I  was 
mistaken*  My  friend  tbiew  himself  on  my  meroy.  I 
found  that  he,  not  I,  was  the  object  of  her  affections* 
Yonng  man,  you  may  conceiye,  bnt  I  cannot  deacnbe 
what  I  felty  as  I  joined  their  bands^  He  stroke  waa  ae» 
vere,  and,  for  a  time,  unfitted  me.  for  the  duties  of  my 
atation.  I  suffered  the  army  to  leave  the  places  without 
accompanying  i^ :  and  thus  lost  the  rewards  of  my  past 
aenrices,  and  forfeited  ibe  favour  of  my  9over9ig0.  Tbif 
was  another  soilrce  of  «nxi«ty  an^  r^Pi  to  mfi»  as  my 
Bind  roeoveffed  ita  woQte4  tOpe,  3u(  ^e  mind  of  yontiv 
iKiweVer  deeply  it  may  feel  (or  a  while,  eveotn4ly  rises 
sp  from  dejeeliQat  and  legains  iU  woaled  elasticity. 
Hut!  Vtgoni  by  which  the  spirit  lecpvcna  itself  ftom  tht 
depthsof  meless regret,  and  enters  upon  new  prosp^ts 
with  tis  accustomed  ardour,  ia  only  snbdiied  by  tUiiiSb 
I  now  applied  myself  to  the  study  of  pb{k>sophy,  nnder 
a  GMeh  master,  and  all  osy  ^mbidon  was  directed  toward 
letteia;  But  ambition  is  tM  quite  »ob^  to  fill  a  yonng 
man^s  heurtv  I  still  feb  a  void  Iber^,  v^A  sighed  as  I 
feflected  on*  the  happiness  <  of  aay  irieodf  At  Uie  timf 
when  I  visited  tha  object. of  nfy  first  Iqve,  a  young  chil^ 
tian  woman,  her  ftequent  companion^  h«d  tometim^ 
taken  my  attention.  She  was  an  Ionian  by  birlh,  a^d 
had  all  the  softness  and  pensive  intelligence  whleh  htf 
countrywomen  am  said  to  posras  when  unvttiafeed  Igr 
the  conmptiona  so.  pMualenC  in  that  ddigbtfiil  segkML 
Yon  kr€  so  siranget  to  the  oontemt^t  with  which  thir 
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Oteeks  then  treated^  aad  do  itilly  ia  tome  phueetj  treal 
tkic  Cbrittians.    Tbis  joong  woman  bore  that  eontempl 
with  a  cahnneis  which  surprised  me.    There  were  theft 
hot  few  converti  to  that  religion  in  those  parts^  and  its 
profession  was  therefore  more  exposed  to  ridicule  and 
persecution  from  its  strangeness.    Notwithstandmg  her 
religion^  I  thought  I  could  love  this  interesting  and 
amiable  female,  and,  in  spite  of  my  former  mistake,  { 
had  the  vanity  to  imagine  I  was  not  indifferent  to  hen 
As  our  intimacy  increased,  I  learned,  to  my  astonishment, 
that  she  regarded  me  as  one  involved  in  ignorance  and 
error;  and  that,  although  she  felt  an  affection  for  me, 
yet  she  would  never  become  my  wife,  while  I  remained 
devoted  to  the  religion  of  my  ancestors.    Piqued  at  this 
discovery,  I  received  the  books,  which  she  now  for  the 
first  time  put  into  my  hands,  with  pity  and  contempt. 
I  expected  to  find  them  nothing  but  the  repositories  of  a 
miserable  and  deluded  superstition,  more  presuming  than 
the  mystical  leaves  of  the  Sibyls,  or  the  obscure  triads 
of  Zoroaster.    How  was  I  mistaken !    There  was  much 
which  I  could  not  at  all  comprehend ;  but,  in  the  midst 
of  this  darkness,  the  effect  of  my  ignoiance,  I  discerned 
a  system  of  morality,  so  exalted,  so  exquisitely  pure,  and 
so  far  removed  from  all  I  would  have  conceived  of  the 
^most  perfect  virtue,  thgt  all  the  philosophy  of  the  Gre- 
cian world  seemed  worse  than  dross  in  the  comparison. 
My  former  learning  had  only  served  to  teach  me  that 
something  was  wanting  to  complete  the  systems  of  philo*- 
sophers.    Here  that  invisible  link  was  supplied,  and  I 
could  even  then  observe  a  harmony  and  consistency  in 
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REFLECTIONS. 


ON  PRAYElL 

If  there  be  any  dtity  which  out  L6rd  Jesns  Chrkit  ieMi# 
to  hav6  considered  fl^  more  htdispeneably  neoesssry  tin 
wards  the  fdtmation  of  a  Mtt  Chifctmn,  it  m  ibat  off 
prayer.  He  has  tak^n  evetf  opportunily  of  impressiiig. 
on  our  ttiiads  the  absohitetieed  tn  which  We  staad  of  the 
divine  assistances  both  to  persist  in  the  paths  of  right** 
ousness,  and  to  fly  froiii  the  allarements  of  a  fatcin^' 
tings  hut  dangerous  life ;  and  he  has  directed  us  to  th^ 
only  means  of  obtaining  that  assistance  in  constant  and 
habitual  appeals  to  the  throne  of  Grace.  Prayer  is  cer- 
tainly the  foundation  Stone  of  the  snperstrocture  of  a  re* 
ligious  life;  for  a  man  can  neither  arrive  at  Iroe  pie^^ 
nor  periievere  in  its  ways  when  attained,  unless  with  sin* 
cere  and  continued  fervency,  and  with  the  most  onaffected 
anxiety,  he  implore  Almighty  God  to  grant  him  his  per* 
petual  grace,  to  goard  and  restrain  him  from  all  those  de* 
relictions  of  heart,  to  which  we  are.  by  nature,  but  too 
prone.  I  shonld  think  it  ail  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
a  Christian  to  dweH  on .  tlye  necessity  of  prayer,  and,  be* 
fotb  we  cM,  faaran^e  im  infidel  on  its  cffioacy,  wo  mnsl 
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convince  bim>  not  only  that  the  being  to  ^om  we  addrest 
oonelves  really  exists^  bat  that  he  condescends  to  bear 
and  to  answer  onr  humble  supplications.  As  these  ob- 
jects are  foreign  to*jny  present  purpose^  I  shall  take  my 
leave  of  the  necessity  of  prayer^  as  acknowledged  by  all 
to  whom  this  paper  is  addressed,  and  shall  be  content  to 
expatiate  on  the  strong  inducements  which  we  have  to  lift 
up  our  souls  to  oar  Maker  in  the  language  of  supplication 
and  of  praise ;  to  depict  the  happinesj/ii,  which  results  to  the 
man  of  true  piety  from  the  exercise  of  this  duty ;  and,  last* 
ly,  to  wara  mankind,  lest  their  fervency  should  carry  them  : 
into  the  extreme  of  fanaticism,  and  their  prayers,  instead 
of  being  silent  and  unassuming  e3q;>ressions  of.  gratitude 
to  their  Maker,  and  humble  entrea^es  for  his  favonring 
grace,  should  degenerate  into  claniorons  vociferations  and 
insolent  gesticulations,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit 
of  pmyer,  and  to  the  laoguagi^  ^f  ^  creature  addressing  his 
Oreator. 

There  is  siich  an  exaked  deUght  t#  a  regenerate 
being  in  the  act  of  prayer^ '.and  he  anticipate  with  so 
much  pleaium  amid  the  toils. lof  .business,  and  the  crowds 
of  the  world>  the.  moment  when  be  shall  be  able  to  pour 
out  his  soul  without  iotermption  into  the  bosom  of  bis 
Maker,  that  I  am  persuaded,  tha|;  the  degree  ,of  desire 
or  repugnance  which  a  man  feel^  to  the  performance 
of  this  amiable  doty,  is  an  infalUble  criterion  of  his  ao» 
ceptance  with  God.  Let  the  whippy  child  of  dissipa- 
tion-^ let  the  inhere  voluptqai-y  bpast'  of:  his  short 
hours  of  ext|ttisile  etijpyment ;  ^ven  in  the  d^ee  of 
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bliM  they  are'  infinitely  inferior  to  the  delight  of  which 
the  righteous  man  participates  in  his  private  devotioos; 
^hile  in  their  opposite  consequences  they  lead  to  a  no 
less  wide  extreme  than  heaven  and  hell^  a  state  of  post* 
trrd  happiness,  and  a  state  of  positive  misery.    If  there 
were  no  other  inducement  to  prayer,  than  the  very  grati- 
fication it  imparts  to  the  soul,  it  would  deserve   to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  object  of  a  Christian; 
for  no  where  else  could  he  purchase  so  much  calmness^ 
so  much  resignation,  and  so  much  of  tliat  peace  and  re- 
pose of  spirit,  in  which  consists  the  chief  happiness  of 
this  otherwise  dark  and  stormy  being.     But  to  prayer^ 
besides  the  induceiiient  of  momentary  gratification,  the 
very  self-love  implanted  in  our  bosoms  would  lead  us  to 
resort^  as  the  chief  good»  for  our  Lord  hath  said^  '^  Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  to  thee  \  knock,  and  it  shall  be  open* 
ed  i*  and  not  a  supplication  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  faith 
and  htsmility,  but  shall  be  answered ;  not  a  request  which 
is  urged  with  unfeigued  submission  and  lowliness  of  spirit^ 
but  shall  be  granted,  if  it  be  consistent  with  our  happi- 
ness,   either  temporal  or  eternal.    Of   this  happiness, 
however,  the  Lord  God  is  the  only  judge ;  but  this  we 
do    know,   that  whether   our  requests  be  granted,  or 
whether  they  be  refused,  all  is  working  together  for  our 
ultimate  benefit. 

When  I  say,  that  such  of  our  requests  and  solicita- 
tions, as  are  urged  in  the  true  spirit  of  meekness,  humi- 
lity, and  submission,  will  indubitably  be  answered,  \ 
would  wish  to  draw  aline   between  supplications  se^ 


n^$ei,  tnd  those  violet  ^ud  Tebiement  declwMioiiv 
vbicli^  oDder  tb^  junime  pf  prujen^  ore  ffom^timet  hearlr 
to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  men  professing  to  vorriiipt 
CK>4  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  a^d  troth.  Surely  I  p^ed 
iqt  impress  qo  any  reasonable  mindi  bow  directly  cpo* 
trary  these  inflamed  and  bombastic  bcuraognes  ^re  ta 
every  precept  q(  Cbristianity^  and  ^very  idea  of  the  de» 
ferepce  doe  from  a  poor  vorm^  like  man^  to  the  OmflU 
potent  and  alUgreat  God.  Can  we  hesitate  a  moment  as 
to  which  is  more  acceptable  in  bis  sight-^the  diffideatf 
the  lowly,  the  retiring^  and  yet  solemn  and  impressivn 
form  of  worship  of  our  ejf^Uent  chorch ;  and  the  wiM 
and  laboured  exclamations^  the  authoritative  and  diet#^ 
tory  clamours  pf  men,  who,  forgetting  the  immense  dis«» 
taoce  at  which  they  stand  from  the  aw/b/  Be/og  wbowi 
they  address^  boldly,  and  with  nnblushing  front,  speiA; 
to  their  God  as  to  an  eqnal,  aad  almost  dare  to  jfte^ 
scribe  to  his  inSoite  wisdom  the  steps  it  shall  puisoeP 
How  often  has  the  silent,  yet  eloquent  eye  pf  misery  wrong 
from  the  reluctant  band  of  charity  that  relief  whicll 
has  been  denied  lo  the  loud  and  importunate  beggar? 
aod  is  HeaTCO  to  be  taken  by  storm?  Are  we  to  wrest 
the  Almighty  from  his  purposes  by  vocifemtion  and  ifo^ 
portunity  i  God  forbid !  It  is  a  fair  and  a  reasonabla^ 
though  a  melancholy  inference,  that  the  Lord  shots  his 
ears  against  priayers  like  these,  and  leaVes  the  deluded 
supplicants  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  kead-etrong 
passions,  without  a  goide^  aod  destitute  of  every  ray  of  hk 
pure  and  holy  light. 
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Those  mock  apostles,  who  thus  disgrace  the  worship 
of  the  tme  God,  by  their  extravagance^  are  very  fond 
of  appearing  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour, 
dufing  his  mortal  peregrioatioo ;  but  how  contrary  were 
his  h^bi0  to  those  of  thes^  deluded  men !  Pi4  he  teac^ 
\^^  disciples  to  insult  the  eajr  pf  {leaven  with  noise  and 
clamour  f  Were  bis  precepts  those  of  fauaticispi  ^q4 
jfm^w$  i  Picl  he  ipflame  th^  mind^  of  his  beftr^rp  witb 
v^heinent  and  declamatory  bar^gqesf  Pid  hf  jfmj 
Yf\th  all  this  confideoc^^this  arrogance— this  fissurmce  ? 
JIqw  different  was  his  qondoct !    He  divested  wisdom  of 

nU  its  pomp  and  panide,.  ip  prd^r  to  suit  it  to  the  eapaci*** 
ti^  of  the  meanest  of  itp  auditors,  He  spake  tp  them 
ia  the  lowly  laujg^ge  pf  parable  aad  vmiUtude ;  and 
vrhen  he  prayed,  did  he  iflistruct  bis  hearers  to  attend  ta 
him  with  a  loud  chorus  of  Amens  i  Did  he  (participa^ 
ling  as  he  did  in  the  Godhead),  did  he  assume  the  lone 
1^  sufficiency,  and  tbe  language  of  assurance  i  Far 
from  it!  he  prayed,  and  he  instructed  his  disciples  to 
l^ray  in  lowliness  and  meekness  of  spirit ;  he  instructed 
Ibem  to  approach  the  throne  of  Grace  with  fear  and 
Iremblingy  silently,  and  with  the  deepest  awe  and  venera- 
tion ;  and  he  evinced  by  his  condemnation  of  the  prayer 
pf  the  self*sufficient  Pharisee^  opposed  to  that  of  the  dif- 
fident publican,  the  light  in  which  those  were  consi»> 
dered  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  who,  setting  the  terrors  of 
^  Godhead  at  defiance,  and  boldly  buildipg  on  their 
own  uniyorthiness,  approached  him  with  confidence  and 
pride.       •        ♦        • 

*  •  #  • 
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Thxbb  is  nothing  so  indispeosablj  neoessary  towafdtf 
the  establishment  of  fiitore  eartUy,  as  well  as  heavenly 
happiness^  as  early  impressions  of  piety.  For^  as  religion 
is  the  sole  source  of  all  human  wdiiure  and  peace,  so  h«f 
bits  of  religious  reflection,  in  the  spring  of  life,'  are  tlia 
only  means  of  arriving  at  a  due  sense  of  the  importance 
of  divine  concerns  in  age,  except  by  the  bitter  and  ha^ 
Bardous  roads  of  repentance  and  remorse.  There  is  not  a 
more  awful  spectacle  in  nature,  than  the  death^bed  of 
a  laie  repentance.  The  groans  of  agony,  which  attend 
the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  heightened  by 
the  heart-piercing  exclamation  of  mentai  distress ;  the 
dreadful  ebullitions  of  honor  and  remorse,  intermingled 
with  the  half*fearfttl,  but  fervent  deprecations  of  the  di* 
vine  wrath,  and  prayers  for  the  divine  mercy,  joined  to 
the  pathetic  imploring  to  the  friends  who  stand  weepiojf 
around  the  bed  of  the  sinner,  to  pray  for  him,  and  to 
take  warning  from  his  awful  end,  cantribute  to  render 
this  scene  such  an  impressive  and  terrible  memento  of  the 
state  of  those  who  have  neglected  their  souls,  as  must 
bring  to  a  due  sense  of  his  duty  the  most  hardened  of 
infidels* 

It  is  to  ensure  you,  my  young  friends,  as  fat  as  pre- 
cept  can  ensure  yon,  from  horrors  like  these  in  your  last 
moments,  that  I  write  this  little  book,  in  the  hopes  that, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Dirine  Being,  it  may  be  nac!* 
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fbl  in  induciog  you  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  early 
piety,  and  lead  you  into  the  cheerful  performance  of  your 
duties  to  God,  and  to  your  own  souls.  In  the  pursuit  of 
this  plan,  I  shall,  first,  consider  the  bliss  which  results 
horn  a  pious  disposition,  and  the  horrors  of  a  wicked 
one.  Secondly^  the  necessity  of  an  early  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  soul  towards  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent religion,  and  its  consequent  happiness;  and,  thirdly^ 
I  shall  point  out  and  contrast  the  last  moments  of  those 
who  have  acted  in  conformity,  or  in  contradiction  to  the 
rules  here  laid  down. 

*The  contrast  between  the  lives  of  the  good  and  the 
wicked  man  affords  such  convincing  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  excellence  of  religion,  that,  even  tho^  infi- 
dels who  have  dared  to  assert  their  disbelief  of  the  doc- 
trine of  revelation,  have  confessed,  that  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  it  ought  to  be  maintained* 
Compare  the  peaceful  and  collected  course  of  the  vir- 
tuous and  pious  man,  with  the  turbulent  irregularity  and 
violence  of  him  who  neglects  his  soul  for  the  allure- 
ments of  vice,  and  judge  for  yourselves  of  the  policy  of 
the  conduct  of  each,  even  ip  this  world.  Whose  plea- 
sures are  the  most  exquisite  i  Whose  delights  the  most 
lasting?  Whose  state  is  the  moat  enviable?  His  who 
barters  his  hopes  of  eternal  welfare  for  a  few  fleeting  mo- 
ments of  brutal  gratification,  or  his  who,  while  he  keeps 
a  future  state  alone  in  his  view,  finds  happiness  in  the 
conscientious  performance  of  his  duties,  and  the  scrupu- 
looB  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  bis  sojourn  here  i  Believe 
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me,  my  friends^  there  is  no  cmiipuMo^.  beWecA  ib^oL 
The  joys  of  the  Ibfatiiated  mortal  who  saorlfices  his  sosl 
torhissensuiditie^  are  mixed  with  inUtmess  Ml  aagmsh^ 
Hie  voice  of  conscience  rises  distinctly  to  hies  ea%  maU ' 
the  shouts  Of  iatetciperance  and  the  saUif»  of  ofastre^roos 
mirth*    In  the  hoof  of  rejoicings  she.  whispers  htr  appek. 
ling  monitions  to  him^  and  his  heait  sinks  witUa  him». 
and  the  smile  of  triumphant  vOi^tiy  is  eonverled  into  Ibe 
ghastly  grin  of  horror  and  hopelessness.    Bat>  oh!  in. 
the  l&ngnid  intervals  of  disflipatron ;  in  the  dead  hoar  of. 
the  nighty  when  all  is  solitude  and  silence^  when  the  sonli 
is  driven  to  commune  with  itself^  and  the  voice  of  re- 
morse, whose  whispers  were  befow  half  dsowoed  in  the 
noise  of  riot,  rises  dreadMly  dislioet— What !— what 
are  his  emotions  i-   Who  can  paint  bis  agonies,  hiB  exe* 
erations;  his  despair !    Let  that  man  lose  again  iw  thi^ 
vortex  of  fashion,  and  fMy,  and  vice,  the  remembrance 
of  his  horrors ;  let  him  smile,  let  him  laugh  and  be  tMS** 
ry ;  believe  me,  my  dear  readers,  he  is  not  happy,  tie  i^ 
not  caveless,  he  is  not  the  jovial  being  he  appeaars  to  be. 
His  heart  is  heavy  within  him ;  he  cannot  stifle  the  reflee* 
tions  which  assail  him  in  tlie  very  momeni  of  CBJojownt  ^ 
but  strip  the  painted  veil  from  hb  bosom,  k^  aside  Ifae 
trappings  of  folly,  and  that  mM  is  mi$eraUe,  asid  not  oo^ 
so,  but  be  has  purchased  that  misery  at  the  expence  of 
eternal  torment. 


let  us  oppone  to  this  awftol  pictufo  die  life  of  tbs  go#4 
man ;  of  hrm  who  rises  in  the  mofning  iv il^  clwetMeesa> 
to  prahle  his  Craitor  for  all  thcf  good  he  bsi^  bdMowtdl 
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upon  him^  and  to  perform  with  atadious  exactties8  the  dii* 
ties  of  hia  station;  and  lays  himself  down  on  his  pillow, 
in  the  evening  in  the  sweet  consciousness  of  the  applause 
of  his  own  heart.  Place  this  man  on  the  stormy  seas  of; 
misfortune  and  sorrow — press  him  with  afflictiye  dispen* 
sations  of  Proyidence— snatch  from  his  arms  the  object 
of  his  tffTections — senate  him  for  ever  from  all  he 
loved  and  held  dear  on  earth,  and  leave  him  isolated  and 
an  outcast  in  the  world, — he  is  calm — he  is  composed-— 
he  is  grateful — he  weeps,  for  human  nature  is  weak,  but 
he  still  preserves  his  composure  and  resignation — he  iitill 
loolcs  up  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  with  thankfulness  and 
praise,  and  perseveres  with  calmness  and  fortitude  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness.  His  disappointments  cannot  over- 
whelm  him,  for  his  chief  hopes  were  placed  far,  very  faf^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  vicissitude.  ''  He  hath 
ehosen  that  good  part  which  none  can  take  away  from 
him.* 

Here  then  lies  the  great  excellence  of  religion  and 
piety  :  they  not  only  lead  to  eternal  happiness,  but  to  the 
happiness  of  ^is  world ;  they  not  only  ensure  everlasting 
bliss,  but  they  are  the  sole  means  of  arriving  at  that  de- 
gree of  felicity  which  this  dark  and  stormy  being  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  are  the  sole  supports  in  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity and  affliction.  How  infatuated  then  must  that  man 
be,  who  can  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  his  own  welfare, 
and  deviate  from  the  paths  of  righteousness  ivhich  lead 
to  bliss.  Even  allowing  him  to  entertain  the  erroneous 
ibotion  that  religion  does  not  lead  to  happiness  in  this  life, 
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his  oondttct  IB  incompatible  with  every  idea  of  a  reason-^ 
able  being.  In  the  Spectator  we  find  the  following  image 
employed  to  induce  a  conviction  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
'^  truth :  supposing  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great 
ball^  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand^  and  that  a  single  grain^  or 
particle  of  this  sand^  should  be  annihilated  eveiy  thousand 
years ;  supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be 
happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  n^ass  was  consuming, 
by  tbis  slow  method^  till  there  was  pot  a  grain  of  it  left,  on 
condition  that  you  were  to  be  miserable  Aver  after;  or 
supposing  that  ypu  might  be  happy  for  ever  after^  on  cob* 
dition  you  would  be  miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of  sand 
were- thus  annihilated^  at  the  rate  of  one  sand  a  thousand 
years ;  which  of  these  two  cases  would  yon  make  youf 
choice  ?   . 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  case  so  many     *      f 
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The  life  of  man  is  transient  and  nnstabie;  its  fairest 

passages  are  b^it  a  lighter  sha^e  of  eyil^  and  yet  those 

passages  form  but  a  disproportionate  part  of  the  picture* 

We  all  seek  HappinesS;^  though  with  different  degrees  of 

ayidtty^  while  ihe  fickle  object  of  our  pursuits  continuallj 

evades  the  grasp  of  those  who  are  the  most  eager  in  the 

chase ;  and,  perhaps,  at  last  throws  herself  into  the  arms 

of  those  whp  had  entirely  lost  all  sight  of  her,  and  who^ 

when  they  are  most  blessed  with  her  enjoyment,  are  least 

conscious  that  they  possess  her.    Were  the  objects  in 

which  we  placed  the  consummation  of  our  wishes  always 

-yirtuons,  and  the  means  employed  to  arrive  at  the  bourn 

of  our  dciiixes  uniformly  good,  there  can  be  little  doubt 

that  the  aggregate  of  mankind  would  be  as  happy  as  is 

consistent  with  the  state  in  which  they  live ;  but,  unfortu* 

nately,  vicious  men  pursue  vicious  ends  by  vicious  means, 

and,  by  so  doing,  not  only  ensure  their  own  misery^  but 

they  overturn  and  destroy  the  fair  deigns  of  the  wiser 

and  the  better  of  their  kind.    Thus  he  who  has  no  idea  of 

a  bliss  beyond  the  gratification  of  his  brutal  appetites,  in* 

volves  in  the  crime  of  seduction,  the  peace  and  the  repose 

of  a  good  and  happy  family,  and  an  individual  act  of  evil 

extends  itself  by  a  continued  impulse  over  a  large  portion 

of  society.    Jt  is  thus  that  men  of  bad  minds  become  the 

pests  of  the  societies  of^hich  they  happen  to  be  mem* 

bers.    It  is  thus  that  the  virtuous  among  men  pay  the 

bitter  penalty  of  the  crimes  and  follies  of  their  unworthy 

fellows. 
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Men  vrbo  have  passed  their  #hoIe  lives  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  have  no  idea  of  misery  beyond 
that  of  which  they  happea  to  be  the  individual  objects; 


THE  END* 
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